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ne task which Dr. Prowe has successfully accomplished 
was one of no common difficulty. His undaunted in- 
dustry and perseverance were heavily weighted by the lapse 
of time and the relentless progress of destruction. Since 
Nicholas Copernicus drew his last breath at Frauenburg, 340 
years have gone by, not innocuously or in vain. Indeed, it 
seems as if an evil fate had from the first pursued the most 
authentic records of the life of that great man. The bio- 
graphical narrative of his pupil Rheticus, written under his 
own eyes, and therefore absolutely trustworthy, perished, it 
might be said, at the birth; one man alone is known to have 
read it, and his high estimate of its value serves but to quicken 
our regret at its disappearance. The loss was, in truth, an 
altogether irreparable one. No subsequent efforts have availed 
to supply or even to mitigate it. Of all those who stood near 
to Copernicus in his declining years, or were in a position to 
gather up the yet living traditions of his youth, not one except 
the young stranger from Wittenberg (and he in but fugitive 
fashion) took heed of the responsibilities towards unnumbered 
generations to come, which those facilities laid upon them. 
Yet the silence which covered his grave was not the silence of 
ignorance or indifference. Far and near, on the banks of the 
‘Tiber no less than on the banks of the Vistula, the name of the 
Prussian ecclesiastic was known and reverenced as that of the 
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founder of a new and more sublime astronomy. In the interests 
of posterity, it would have been better had it been otherwise. 
The modern biographers of Copernicus would be well content 
if the memorials of their hero had been suffered to lie embalmed 
in the secure dust of forgetfulness. But, by asingular fatality, 
zeal conspired with neglect to intercept the sources of informa- 
tion. Some, who could have spoken much that we would now 
very gladly hear, kept silence; others, in their eagerness to 
promote an already wide-spread and ever-growing reputation, 
served as the unconscious agents of a devastation especially 
malignant because deliberately selective. 

The most prominent example of such unlucky though well- 
meant activity is afforded by Johannes Broscius, an astro- 
nomical ‘professor of high reputation at the University of 
Cracow in the early part of the seventeenth century. In an 
evil hour he resolved to erect a literary monument to the 
memory of Copernicus, and undertook, in 1612, a journey to 
the scene of his life and labours in the Prussian province of 
Ermland for the purpose of collecting materials. The laudable 
end which he was known to have in view secured for him 
abundant opportunities, and he returned to Cracow laden with 
a rich booty of original documents, destined, as it was sup- 
posed, for immediate publication—destined rather, as it proved, 
to irretrievable destruction. Of the whole mass of invaluable 
papers which he had secured, two letters only saw the light ; 
all the rest went the trackless ways of loss and ravage. Nor 
was this an isolated instance. LBroscius and his fellows were 
succeeded by the armies of Gustavus Adolphus and the tenth 
and twelfth Charleses. But warlike pillage proved on the 
whole less deadly than learned curiosity. Many of the books 
and manuscripts carried off by the invaders are still safely 
preserved in Swedish libraries ; others have been restored at 
the request of the Prussian Government ; much, no doubt, has 
irrevocably disappeared. 

It will thus be seen that the harvest which remained to be 
garnered by the labourers of recent times was a scanty and a 
scattered one. Indeed, it might be said that the sheaves of 
corn were long ago borne out of sight—in large measure, alas! 
to be trampled under foot or cast into the fire—while only 
the niggardly gleanings neglected amidst the profusion of early 
plunder were left to recompense the patient diligence of late 
comers. ‘The most conspicuous amongst these is the author 
of the work now in part before us. Some idea of the enormous 
amount of labour embodied in it may be gathered from the 
fact that its publication has been delayed ten years, and is 
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still far from complete. Preparations were indeed being made 
for its production before the generation now in the prime of 
life had as yet assumed that ‘ muddy vesture’ so unconsciously 
put on, so reluctantly put off. In 1852, Dr. Prowe made 
a journey to Sweden for the express purpose of searching out 
Copernican relics, and was rewarded with many valuable and 
interesting discoveries. We are not aware over what length 
of previous time his studies in the same direction had extended, 
but it may be presumed that no novice in Copernican literature 
could have been led to take such a step, or would have been 
capable of profiting by the opportunities which it offered 
when taken. The expedition, at any rate, formed the starting- 
point for a series of essays on separate points in the life of the 
great astronomer, which prepared, and have been absorbed 
into, the exhaustive biography published a few months back. 
This, however, constitutes only the first volume of the work, 
albeit a volume consisting of two ‘ parts,’ each a goodly tome 
of some 500 pages; the second, if we apprehend the author’s 
design rightly,* will comprise the few minor works and extant 
letters of Copernicus, together with a number of illustrative 
documents; the third will be devoted to commentary and ex- 
planation ; the whole forming a worthy sequel to the centenary 
edition of the Copernican opus magnum issued at Thorn in 1873. 

The biography, however, may be treated as a finished 
performance. Nothing has been excluded from it by which 
the personal history of its subject could be even remotely 
elucidated. Nor are we obliged to take a single statement on 
trust. A running commentary in the shape of foot-notes 
accompanies each page, setting forth the ipsissima verba of the 
authorities upon which the narrative is founded, together with 
an array of facts, arguments, and illustrative details of the 
highest value, but threatening at times to swamp and submerge 
the text in a flood of voluminous erudition. The book, indeed, 
is by no means one to tickle the palate of the epicure in 
reading, but requires for its enjoyment a good healthy appetite 
for knowledge, such as we fear is, at least in this country, under 
the influence of circulating libraries, a multifarious periodical 
literature, and what we may call potted learning in the form of 
popular abridgments, becoming daily rarer. Dr. Prowe’s 
design was a widely different one from that of the meritorious 
writers who cater for the subscribers to Mudie’s and the 
Grosvenor; but on the execution of that design he is well 








* We have looked in vain for a statement of the plan of the work, 
The reader is compelled to gather it piecemeal from scattered notes, 
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entitled to congratulation. He has set before us a figure 
carved out of the granite of bare fact, neither polished up 
nor rounded off for the sake of pleasing effect, in the rough 
where details were wanting, set off by no showman’s trickery, 
but impressive in the simplicity of unadorned truth. . 

The earliest biographer of Copernicus worthy the name was 
separated by an interval of above a hundred years in time, and 
of many hundred miles in space, from the life which he por- 
trayed. Gassendi was, moreover, an astronomer writing of an 
astronomer, and it was inevitable that he should lean towards 
a scientific treatment of his subject. Indeed, the information 
at his disposal was of such a nature as to leave him no alter- 
native. It referred almost exclusively to the contemplative 
function of the great man; it passed by with slight notice 
his personal relations and practical activities. From Gassendi’s 
biography was formed the mental image of Copernicus which 
has, during the last two centuries, occupied a more or less 
prominent place in every cultured mind, We have all, in 
some dim fashion, pictured to ourselves a dark-browed eccle- 
siastic watching, amid the wintry mists of the Baltic, for 
glimpses of the wandering luminaries whose movements he 
had, in the course of long vigils, reduced to a marvellous and 
novel harmony; thinking thoughts that were not those of other 
men ; heedless of, and unheeded by, the vulgar, the worldly, 
even, with few exceptions, the learned; but the various 
capacities of politician, scholar, economist, physician, adminis- 
trator, which in the real man accompanied, and at times over- 
shadowed, that of astronomer, were all but wholly ignored, 
and indeed have never until now been united into a complete, 
detailed, and authentic portrait. 

This result has been achieved by the labours of many 
men extending over many decades. The field of enquiry was 
almost coextensive with Europe. The libraries and archives of 
Italy, Bohemia, Sweden, Prussia, and Poland, have all been 
examined, and have all yielded something to the search. 
Slowly and painfully, as the fruit of these toilsome enquiries, 
the true life of Copernicus has, at least partially, emerged 
from the shadow of four centuries. The simplicity of tradition 
is replaced by the complexity of actual existence. The four 
times nine years, during which the author held communion 
with his book, is perceived to have been not a span of un- 
broken leisure, but a period diversified by numerous avoca- 
tions and distracted by urgent cares. Dr. Prowe’s pages, in 
which the scattered items of information gleaned by his fellow- 
workers are collected and combined with data furnished by his 
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original researches, bring us well within sight, if they do not 
admit us to the intimacy, of the astronomer of Frauenburg. 
We stand, it is true, too far off to hear the tones of his voice 
or feel the pressure of his hand; but we can watch him as he 
passes to and fro along the various paths of his life, with the 
satisfactory conviction that the figure before us is no legendary 
creation, but a being of flesh and blood like ourselves. 

A powerful tendency of our time impels us to demand this 
species of intercourse with the past. Wecan no longer accept 
ideal presentments of historical personages. We want to see 
them in the working clothes of everyday life, or, better still, 
in the dressing-gown and slippers of familiar privacy, rather 
than in the stately robes in which early biographers thought it 
only decent to array their heroes for introduction to a respected 
and respectful posterity. Moreover, as regards Copernicus, 
this critical and realistic ‘ movement’ has been aided by another 
and an equally energetic sentiment. 

The credit of having given birth to the modern Ptolemy was 
from the first claimed by both Germany and Poland. But it 
was not until 1807, when his bust by Schadow found a place 
in the Bavarian Walhalla, that the dispute can properly be 
said to have begun to rage. The challenge conveyed in 
marble was met with a counter-challenge in bronze. Thor- 
waldsen received from the Polish authorities a commission to 
execute a national monument, which, emphasised by the defiant 
inscription, *‘ Nicolao Copernico grata patria,’ was solemnly 
unveiled at Warsaw, May 11, 1830. The dogs of war were 
now fairly let loose. Graven and moulded demonstrations 
were succeeded by the fiercer and sharper battle of pens. 
And the world of thought and letters has derived no small 
profit from the contest. Nothing quickens industry like a 
quarrel. No troubie, it is well known, can be too great if 
only an advantage can thereby be gained over an adversary. 
The ardour of enquiry was accordingly redoubled. Associa- 
tions were set on foot, distant explorations were conducted, 
dusty archives ransacked, crabbed manuscripts deciphered, in 
part, no doubt, out of a natural and noble enthusiasm for a 
great name, but also in considerable measure for the sake of 
gratifying a childish national vanity. The purer zeal which 
tempered party spirit in some was, we readily admit, uncon- 
taminated by it in others. But if its stimulus had been 
altogether wanting, the stream of Copernican research would 
assuredly have flowed in a more sluggish current. The ad- 
mixture of vulgar motive may thus be freely pardoned for the 
sake of the gain secured through it. 
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The question as to whether Copernicus was a German or 
a Pole is still far from being decided; it may be doubted 
whether it is capable of decision. The truth is, that argument 
on the subject is idle, because turning on the meaning of a 
word incapable of exact definition. In the eyes of the law, 
a man’s nationality depends, at least primd facie, on the 
place of his birth; but in common parlance the idea signified 
by that much-abused term is a highly complex one, into which 
birth, parentage, and education enter in proportions varying 
with varying circumstances. It may indeed be stated without 
fear of contradiction that the earliest of modern astronomers 
was a Prussian; but that statement is only the beginning of 
perplexities. For the term ‘ Prussia’ bore a widely different 
signification, both geographical and political, four centuries 
ago, from that which it conveys to our minds, 

Then, as now, on the great Sarmatian plain stretching down 
to the Baltic, a Slav and a German power stood confronting 
each other. The kingdom of Poland and the Teutonic Order 
were, it is true, but puny representatives of the two great 
Northern empires of modern times; but Europe still bears 
profound traces of their compacts and conflicts, their short friend- 
ship and long enmity, of the jostlings and swayings of the 
rival populations subject to them. Into this seething cauldron 
of incipient nationalities the lot of Copernicus was cast. Let 
us try to realise its conditions a little more distinctly. 

The ‘ Teutonic Knights of St. Mary of Jerusalem’ made 
their first appearance on the banks of the Vistula in the year 
1228. They had a great work before them, and they prospered 
in doing it. Hermann of Salza, their fourth Grand Master, 
had once declared that he would give an eye to be able to lead 
ten knights into the field. He lived to see two thousand 
ready to spring into the saddle at his word. It took them, 
however, rather more than half a century fully to subdue the 
heathen Prussian tribes who had long harried the Masovian 
fields with impunity, and to compact their land of moor and 
fen and forest into an independent state, subject to the ex- 
clusive sovereignty of the Order. The province of ‘ Prussia’ 
thus energetically won for the Gospel was not less energetically 
secured for civilisation. German immigrants thronged in, 
towns and villages were founded, and German burgher-life 
took root in the soil. Nobles who had come to aid in a 
sacred warfare remained to build castles and cultivate estates. 
Agriculture was promoted with a persistent zeal which still 
excites astonishment and admiration. A judicious system of 
drainage turned unprofitable marshes into waving meadows 
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and smiling cornfields. Forests were eradicated; low-lying 
lands protected against inundation ; sandy hillocks were planted 
with the vine,* and the exiled fruit of the South was persuaded 
to swell and sweeten under the reluctant rays of a northern 
sun; bees were taught to labour disinterestedly ; even the sea 
yielded its precious tribute of amber, and its scarcely less 
precious tribute of herrings and sturgeon. The prosperity 
of the Order culminated about the close of the fourteenth 
century. Its territory then extended from the mouth of the 
Oder to the Gulf of Finland; its net revenue amounted to 
800,000 Rhenish florins; 55 towns, 48 fortified castles, and 
numerous villages had sprung up on Prussian soil. 

But its fall was already at hand. The spirit of its original 
foundation waned with the waxing of its fortunes. The straw 
pallet and bread and water of the first knights were replaced 
by luxurious living, and all the splendours that pride could 
devise or power compass. The white mantle and black cross 
gradually came to be associated no longer with heroic ab- 
negation, but with insolent self-indulgence, not untainted with 
debauchery. The Galahads and Godfreys of the Order, in 
short, became few and fewer; the Bois-Guilberts and De 
Bracys crept into the ascendant. 

To internal degeneracy was added external disaster. The 
bloody defeat of Tannenberg in 1410 brought in its train all 
the circumstances which accompany and precipitate the fall of 
a State—financial collapse, disaffection of mercenaries, in- 
fatuated counsels, rejection of timely reform. Rebellion 
ensued, and was successful. The Prussian § Bund, in which 
cities and nobles for once sank their differences under the in- 
fluence of a common detestation, invoked the aid of Poland in 
1453. The resulting war lasted thirteen years, and cost the 
lives, it is said, of 350,000 men. It issued in a treaty signed 
at Thorn, October 19, 1466, according to the provisions of 
which the tract watered by the Vistula and its tributaries, 
thenceforward known as ‘ Royal’ or ‘ West Prussia,’ became 
incorporated with the Polish kingdom, though retaining local 
independence; while for the eastward-lying remnant of its 
ancient possessions the Order was compelled to do homage to 
the triumphant Slav power. 

In one of the earlier years of this long struggle, a merchant 


* Prowe, ‘Westpreussen in seiner geschichtlichen Stellung zu 
* Deutschland und zu Polen,’ p. 9. Dr. Hirsch tells us (‘ Danzigs 
* Handelsgeschichte,’ p. 262) that all the Prussian vines perished in the 
cold winter of 1436-7, and were replanted only at Thorn. 
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named Niklas Koppernigk * removed the seat of his business 
from Cracow to Thorn. His patronymic was of the local cha- 
racter ordinarily found in Poland. It indicated a migration 
of his ancestors from the village of Kopirnik near Franken- 
stein in Silesia, and possibly also commemorated their early 
relations with certain then existent copper-mines, from the 
neighbourhood of which the village in question had derived 
its title. Nicholas was a well-to-do-man. He carried on mer- 
cantile transactions on a considerable scale in Dantzic and 
Breslau, as well as in Cracow and Thorn; in 1458 he was 
admitted to the citizenship of his adopted town, and exercised 
judicial or assessorial functions there during nineteen years. 
Although well advanced towards middle life when he left 
Cracow, he was still unmarried; but repaired the omission, 
some time previous to 1464, by taking to wife Barbara 
Watzelrode, a member of a distinguished family in which 
the highest civic dignities of Thorn had been hereditary for 
close upon a century. The youngest of four children—two 
sons and two daughters—born of this union, came into the 
world in an old house, of which the walls are still standing, 
at the corner of St. Anne’s Strect and the Street of Bakers, 
on February 19, 1473, and was baptised by his father’s 
name. 

Thorn was at that time a thriving town of about 20,000 
inhabitants. In aspect it appears to have remained sub- 
stantially unchanged. It is even now enclosed by the ancient 
walls, and access is had to its quaint streets by the ancient 
gates; only the busy suburbs have disappeared which, in the 
fifteenth century, formed the scene of its most active trades. 
Nevertheless, its prosperity was then already on the de- 
cline. 

Founded in 1231+ by the Teutonic Knights, the com- 





* The Latinised form of the name belongs exclusively to the astro- 
nomer, having been constructed by himself for literary purposes. Up 
to his sixtieth year he spelt it Coppernicus; and the ‘ Coppernicus- 
Verein’ of Thorn has formally decreed the adoption of the double p. 
But, in our opinion, the prescription of three and a half centuries, com- 
bined with the example of the bearer of the appellation during the last 
ten years of his life, and the authority of the title-page of his immortal 
work, fully justify the rejection of the proposed innovation, 

t The merit of clearing up the manifold obscurities which sur- 
rounded the father of Copernicus belongs to Dr. Prowe. 

t There seems little doubt that an earlier town of ‘Thorun’ had 
existed on the same site. See R * * #, ‘ Beitriige zur Beantwortung 
‘der Frage nach der Nationalitiit des N. Copernicus,’ p. 201. 
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mercial capital of the new State quickly rose to importance. 
The hands of its merchants held for above one hundred years 
the threads of communication between central and western 
Europe. Its ships bore the produce of the Hungarian mines 
and the Sarmatian plains to the mouth of the Scheldt, and 
brought back Flemish cloths and Lisbon salt, wine and oil 
and fruits from the South, spices and silks from the East. 
Contingents from Thorn joined the warlike expeditions of the 
Hanseatic League, and deputies from Thorn attended its 
councils ; it was not, in fact, until Dantzic, towards the close 
of the fourteenth century, began to assert the superiority of 
its maritime situation, that the ‘ Queen of the Vistula’ ceased 
to be regarded as the chief representative of Prussian civic 
existence. 

Now Prussian civie existence bore, from the first, a purely 
German stamp. Although one half of the inhabitants of 
Thorn are said to have been of Slav origin,* they were mainly 
of the poorer sort, and were held in little account. The mer- 
chant-aristocracy of the town was Teutonic in speech and 
blood ; the municipal laws were framed on German models ; 
German (or Latin) was the language of courts, of councils, 
and of guilds. This Teutonic character was jealously main- 
tained during three centuries and upwards of Polish sove- 
reignty. From the epoch of its foundation within five miles 
of the Polish frontier until now, Thorn has in fact been as an 
outpost of the Fatherland in a strange country. 

Our readers will by this time have perceived that the con- 
flicting national pretensions to ownership in the reformer of 
astronomy afford a subject of debate as little likely to be 
speedily exhausted as the succession of the Khalifs or the 
purpose of the Great Pyramid. His father was a Pole, his 
mother a German. He was born in a town owing allegiance 
to the Polish crown, but clinging closely to its German 
privileges. He was, in a word, a German citizen, but a Polish 
subject. We shall see that a cosmopolitan education completed 
the mixed associations of his life. 

His father died when he was ten years old, leaving him, 
with his elder brother Andrew, to the guardianship of his 
maternal uncle. The charge could not have been placed in 
more competent hands. Lucas Watzelrode was a man deeply 
imbued with the culture of his time. Before he was twenty- 
two he had studied at three universities, and at one of them 





* R « * #, ‘Beitriige, p.73. The father of Copernicus may be re- 
garded as a Slav germanised by his connexions and associations. 
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had taken a doctor’s degree. Nevertheless, unsatisfied with all 
that Cracow, Leipzic, and Prague could teach him, he sold a 
portion of his patrimony, and equipped himself with the pro- 
ceeds for a journey across the Alps. He returned, after four 
years of study at Bologna, bringing with him the diploma of a 
doctor of canon law. The brilliant prospects which his ac- 
quirements, his family connexions, and his known abilities held 
out before him, were abundantly, and with little delay, realised. 
As Bishop of Ermland, he attained, February 19, 1489, to the 
highest temporal as well as spiritual dignity of his native 
land. His care for his orphaned nephews was active, un- 
tiring, and judicious. That they should be provided for in the 
Church was a matter of course. The utmost required by the 
public conscience of the time was that they should be suitably 
prepared to occupy positions of which the privileges were kept 
more fully in sight than the responsibilities. This duty 
Bishop Lucas discharged with truly paternal zeal. 

Nicholas Copernicus matriculated at Cracow towards the 
close of the year 1491. The reputation of the ‘ Jagellonian 
‘ University ’ stood then at its highest. Students flocked to it 
from all parts of Germany as well as from Hungary and 
Sweden; a thousand auditors daily thronged the lecture-halls 
in St. Anne’s Street, where the ‘/Eneid,’ the ‘ Georgics,’ and the 
‘ Metamorphoses’ already competed for favour with the more 
austere attractions of Boethius ‘ De Consolatione,’ Aristotle 
‘De Anima,’ Donatus, Priscian, and Franciscus Niger. Nor 
did they compete with the arms of rhetoric and the charms of 
style alone. Swords were sharpened, and bludgeons weighted, 
for the attack and defence of the new learning lately imported 
from Italy by the vagrant humanists, F ilippo Buonaccorsi 
(Callimachus ) and Conrad Celtes ; ; =atioeal animosities added 
virulence to scholastic debates; and the ill-named Alley of 

drothers was the frequent scene of bloody frays between the 

Hungarian students of ‘De Ente et Essentid,’ and the Ger- 
man admirers of the ‘De Officiis’ and the ‘De Amicitia.’ 
In such excesses we may be sure that Copernicus was no 
participator. His serious and profound intelligence was in- 
capable of admitting, scarcely even of comprehending, the 
extravagances of folly and of faction. He imbibed, it is 
true, a considerable share of that enthusiasm for classical 
antiquity which an ardent band of neo-pagan renovators had 
almost raised to the dignity of a new worship; but it was a 
regulated enthusiasm, such as animates, without enslaving, 
thought. 


Of far greater importance, however, for the future work of 
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Copernicus than humanistic fervours or grammatical subtleties, 
were the scientific teachings of Albert Brudzewski. These, 
in the dearth of efficient mathematical training north of the 
Alps, formed at that period the chief glory and the most potent 
attraction of the Polish University. But the sole title to 
honour with posterity of the once famous professor is that the 
charm and distinctness of his method of imparting knowledge 
originated or confirmed the astronomical vocation of one 
illustrious pupil. 

We learn with interest that Copernicus attained at this time 
some proficiency in the use of the pencil, as well as of the 
astrolabe and quadrant. Gassendi tells us* that he studied 
optics and ‘ perspective,’ or drawing, and succeeded, with the 
help of a mirror, in making an excellent portrait of himself. 
This afterwards came into the possession of Tycho Brahe, and 
unluckily perished by fire at Uranienburg in 1597. 

No degree was taken by him at Cracow. Dr. Prowe makes 
it appear highly probable that he quitted the university at 
the end of three years, whereas a residence of four was a sine 
qué non for obtaining the baccalaureate. But those three 
years were not the least momentous, as they were perhaps 
amongst the most brilliant and hopeful, of his life. He made 
many friends ; his connexions were numerous and influential. 
Social pleasures and distinctions must have been abundantly 
at his command had he chosen to avail himself of them. More- 
over, at Cracow (so far as the available information enables us 
to judge), his intellectual life first took shape and strength. 
Regiomontanus + was then the idol of the Northern schools 
of astronomy. His authority was held supreme. He had 
brought the science as near to perfection as the shortness of 
his dazzling career rendered possible. His name was held in 
honour second only to that which encompassed the unapproach- 
able reputation of Ptolemy. Yet Regiomontanus did not 
seem to Copernicus to have spoken the last word concerning 
the science of the skies. Or, if he had, nature expressed her- 
self in different language. The great question arose, was that 
language intelligible to the human mind, or must facts and 
their interpretations remain for ever fundamentally incon- 
gruous, held together in a strained and unnatural union? 
Copernicus believed that there was a truth of things as well 
as of words; that not delusively, or in vain, had the world 





* Vita Copernici, p. 5. 
T Johannes Miiller, called ‘Regiomontanus’ from his birthplace, 
Konigsberg in Franconia. He died at Rome, aged 40, July 6, 1476. 
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been delivered over to the contemplation of man; and that the 
perplexing appearances presented by the heavenly bodies were 
no will-o’-the-wisp deceptions, but faithful indications of real 
facts, needing only to be sincerely expounded by simple, 
straightforward reasoning, apart from the crooked ways of pre- 
judice. 

With the germs at least of these thoughts in his mind, he 
left Cracow, as it would seem, in the autumn of the year 1494, 
He found his native town in a ferment of political excitement. 
The arrival of John Albert, the new Polish king, to receive 
the homage of his Prussian subjects, gave occasion to agitated 
debates and anxious negotiations, in which the nearest rela- 
tives of Copernicus were deeply engaged. Privileges had 
to be secured, jealousies appeased, the accumulated mutual 
distrust of years obliterated. That is to say, all this was 
desired, something of it was attempted, a very little accom- 
plished. A modus vivendi was, however, arranged. The oath 
was taken, the king departed, and Thorn had leisure to reflect 
on another event highly disturbing to the equanimity of a 
mercantile community. Strange news had recently penetrated 
to the Baltic. It was said that a bold Genoese navigator had 
reached the Indies sailing west, and an uneasy apprehension 
as to the consequences began to gain ground among the thriv- 
ing members of the Hansa. What if the ancient trade-routes 
came ere long to be deserted for the broad ocean-track lead- 
ing to anew world? Could it reasonably be expected that 
the demand for dried fish and timber, for tar, ashes, and hemp 
from Northern seas and shores, would retain its briskness in 
Iberian markets flooded with the produce of an Eldorado, a 
land of Ophir, and an Araby the Blest in one? Many 
an earnest discussion on these and similar topics doubtless met 
the ears of Copernicus ; but very different must have been the 
meditations inspired to him by the intelligence of the mar- 
vellous voyage. The world was widened—to the imagination 
—indefinitely ; possibilities became more immediate, enterprise 
more hopeful. In the heavens, as well as on the earth, 
adventure might be attempted. ‘The vast regions of space, 
navigated only by the shining craft of the skies, might prove 
not inaccessible to arduous thoughts, and the system of the sun 
and planets might, in its turn, find a Columbus. 

An interval of two years broke the sequence of the young 
astronomer’s academical studies. ‘There is some reason to 
believe that he was waiting for an appointment secured some- 
what more tardily than had been hopefully expected. In Sep- 
tember, 1495, a vacancy occurred in the chapter of the diocese 
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of Ermland. But it fell in a ‘papal’ month,* and Bishop 
Watzelrode’s influence at Rome was insufficient to obtain the 
nomination for his nephew. ‘Two years later, however, the 
incumbent was obliging enough to die in August, whereupon 
Nicholas Copernicus, at the age of twenty-four, attained the 
dignity, and was ensured the emoluments of Canon of Frauen- 
burg. 

He was by that time already in Italy. Ofthe influences which 
he there encountered we have spoken in an article designed to 
indicate the origin and trace the development of his cosmical 
ideas.t It suffices here to state the chief results of recent 
enquiries into his personal history and circumstances. 

Copernicus entered the University of Bologna, as a student 
of canon law, at the opening of the winter term of 1496-7. 
The occurrence of his name in the annals of the ‘ Natio 
‘Germanorum’ ¢ must be regarded as a strong point in favour 
of the upholders of his Teutonic origin. Indeed, taken in con- 
nexion with his unquestioned use of German as his mother- 
tongue, it might—at least by impartial outsiders possessing 
intelligence of the ordinary blunt, though serviceable type— 
be fairly held to terminate the controversy. This, however, 
seems beyond hope. Controversies rarely die save of in- 
anition. For adverse facts they not unfrequently prove to 
have the digestion of ostriches. And in the present instance, 
where common sense and technical argument might be said to 
be arrayed one against the other, it is plain that the view 
taken depends, in great measure, upon the natural bias of 
the mind. 

The next that we hear of the brothers Copernicus (for 
Andrew followed, after the lapse of two years, in the steps 
of Nicholas) relates to their pecuniary difficulties. The ex- 
penses of even the most frugal life in Bologna were, according 
to the standard of that time, extremely high. And frugality 
was by no means the rule amongst the medley of tribes fre- 
quenting the professorial haunts in the Via San Mamolo. 
How far the two Prussian youths allowed themselves to be 
carried by the whirl of undisciplined existence around them 





* In the odd months of the year, according to the stipulations of the 
German Concordats, nominations to vacant canonries were reserved to 
the Roman Curia; in the even months they belonged to the bishop of 
the diocese. (Prowe, Th. i. p. 172, note.) 

+ Edinburgh Review, vol. exlvi. pp. 102-114. 

+ Malagola, ‘ Della Vita di Antonio Urceo,’ Bologna, 1878, pp. 313, 
d61. 
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we have no means of knowing, but it is certain that in the 
autumn of 1499 they were completely at the end of their 
resources,” and that their necessities were relieved by a loan of 
a hundred ducats, raised in Rome, at beggaring interest,on the 
security of their uncle’s name. The transaction, however, was 
a strictly honourable one, and the money borrowed appears to 
have been promptly repaid. Holy Week of the Jubilee year 
found them both in Rome, and they were, no doubt, amongst 
the two hundred thousand who knelt in the piazza of St. Peter’s 
to receive the Easter blessing of Alexander VI. Their stay 
lasted a full year. Nicholas himself informs us that he there, 
on November 6, 1500, observed an eclipse of the moon; f and 
we learn from Rheticus that he lectured during the ensu- 
ing winter on mathematical (or astronomical) subjects before 
brilliant and crowded audiences.t The summer was consumed 
in a journey to Frauenburg for the purpose of obtaining from 
the Chapter (of which the elder brother became a member in 
1499) leave to prolong their absence; and on their return to 
Italy, Andrew proceeded once more to Rome, while Nicholas 
halted at Padua. 

The ‘ University of the Ox’§ was the classic school of 
medicine, and to medicine Copernicus had pledged himself to 
devote the years of study yet before him. The earlier canons 
against the practice of the healing art by ecclesiastics had, 
before then, fallen obsolete, or rather they had gradually 
become restricted to the surgical branch of the profession, 
The service of the altar, even the dignity of the episcopate, 
was no longer held incompatible with the skilled treatment of 
disease ; but no sacred office was permitted to be exercised by 
those whose hearts (it was supposed) were hardened by the 
familiar use of the knife and the cautery. Copernicus, how- 
ever, although the holder of two benefices,|| never became a 








* Dr. Hipler points out (‘ Kopernikus und Luther, p. 24) that the 
regular allowance made to them by the Chapter—forty-five marks a 
year each—was entirely inadequate to meet their inevitable expendi- 
ture, unless supplemented by private means or an allowance from their 
uncle. 

t+ De Revolutionibus Orbium Ceelestium, lib. iv. cap. 14. 

t ‘Narratio Prima,’ p. 490 of Baranowski’s edition of the works of 
Copernicus cited at the head of this article. 

§ So called from the gilt figure adorning the building in which the 
lectures were delivered. 

|| He was ‘ Scholasticus’ in Breslau as well as Canon of Frauenburg. 
The first office appears to have been a pure sinecure. He was in pos- 
session of it certainly in 1503, probably earlier, and held it until 1538, 
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priest ; and the remedies with which he was conversant were 
of the milder kind provided in the pharmacopoeia. More- 
over, his application to astronomy peculiarly fitted him, ac- 
cording to the ideas prevalent in those days, for application 
to medicine. Planetary conjunctions, it was firmly believed, 
powerfully affected the action of drugs; the occurrence and 
course of diseases were included in the horoscope of the 
patient; each part of the body had its appropriate constella- 
tion; the choice between potions, pills, and electuaries de- 
pended on the situation of the moon in the zodiac. Medical 
students were accordingly compelled to acquaint themselves 
with the science of the celestial revolutions; and the physician 
might be regarded in Copernicus as the natural development 
of the astronomer. 

His residence at Padua lay, until quite recently, under a 
cloud of uncertainty. The fact was asserted by Papadopoli* 
in 1726, and found a place in all subsequent biographies of 
Copernicus ; but the decorative particulars added by the his- 
torian of the Patavian university having been shown to be 
wholly incorrect, it seemed unreasonable to rely on his dis- 
credited authority for the fundamental circumstance. For- 
tunately, however, in this instance destructive criticism was 
corrected by further research. The discovery by Signor Citta- 
della, of Ferrara, in 1876, of the doctoral diploma of the 
illustrious foreigner, proves that the older statements corre- 
sponded with, though they somewhat distorted, the real state 
of the case. This documentf lets us know that Nicholas 
Copernicus ‘of Prussia,’ having studied at Bologna and at 
Padua, was decorated with the ring and berretta of a doctor in 
canon law, on the last day of May, 1503, in the episcopal 
palace at Ferrara. That a student of three universities should 
have gone for his degree to a fourth, where he did not attend a 
single lecture, or enrol himself as the pupil of a single professor, 
appears sufficiently strange. It was, however, at that period 
by no means an unusual proceeding. ‘The expenses of gradua- 
tion, both at Bologna and Padua, were large, and its con- 
ditions arduous. Ferrara offered facilities in both respects, 
of which Copernicus did not disdain to avail himself. With 
the completion of his medical studies at Padua, his prolonged 
academical career was finally brought toaclose. He recrossed 
the Alps, and left Italy, to visit it no more, in the summer 
of 1505. 


A new and totally untried life now opened before Copernicus. 





* Host, Gymnasi' Patavini, t. ii. p. 199. 
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He was thirty-two years of age, but his pursuits had hitherto 
been exclusively those of a student. The time had at length 
come for using the materials so carefully and copiously accu- 
mulated. His work in the world was about to begin. 

He seems to have plunged straightway into the agitated 
politics of his native land. Long-forgotten records of the pro- 
ceedings of certain local assemblages in the autumn months of 
1505 and 1506 have given up his name as that of one shar- 
ing in their deliberations. But physicians were scarcer than 
politicians in those remote regions, and his uncle claimed both 
his services and his society. By a resolution of the Chapter, 
dated January 7, 1507, he was appointed permanent medical 
attendant on the bishop, and had already, it is tolerably certain, 
taken up his quarters at the episcopal residence. 

The Castle of Heilsberg, still one of the most imposing relics 
of feudal times, was situated about forty-six miles from the 
cathedral-town of Frauenburg, in the heart of the diocese of 
Ermland. The undulating country by which it was surrounded 
was then richly wooded with oak and beech; from the battle- 
ments the eye commanded a view of extensive forests varied by 
frequent sheets of standing water; while the rivers Alle and 
Simser, which united to encompass the building with a kind of 
natural moat, cut their way between pleasant pastures, blue- 
green patches of flax, and fields waving with barley, rye, and 
oats. ‘The lowering front of the walls, however, somewhat belied 
the peaceful aspect of their environment. And in truth the 
normal condition of the country was one of peril and dis- 
turbance. 

The gloomy suggestions of the exterior were, however, 
replaced within by impressions of a totally different character. 
The fortress was transformed, as the grand entrance was left 
behind, into the palace of a mediaval prince. ‘The open square, 
round which the edifice was built, was continually thronged 
with a motley crowd of ecclesiastics, pages, serving-men, jug- 
elers, rope-dancers, bear-leaders; its graceful Gothic arcades 
echoed the songs of wandering minstrels, the shrill jest of the 
court-fool, the stern command of the majordomo; envoys hur- 
ried through it, big with important missions from the Court 
of Cracow, or the Chapter-house of Konigsberg; vaivodes, 
castellans, burgomasters, deputies from the Prussian States, 
grave prebendaries dismounting from their palfreys, messengers 
spurring from the scene of the latest frontier-outrage, jostled 
with young noblemen in waiting, the lounging favourites of 
society, and with mendicants expecting their dole, its shrinking 
outcasts. 
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Precisely at noon each day, the tolling of the great bell gave 
the signal to all the inmates of the castle to assemble for the 
midday meal under the groined and granite-pillared porticoes 
of the arcade. Then the doors of the episcopal apartments 
were flung open ; the castle mastiffs, just unloosed, rushed out, 
loudly baying their exultation in liberty and expectancy of 
food; and the bishop, clad in full choir-costume, attended by 
vicar, chief justice, chaplain, marshal, and chamberlain, and 
followed by his guests and retainers in orderly procession, led 
the way across the courtyard to the grand banqueting-hall. 
There eight separate tables were spread, corresponding to eight 
different degrees of dignity ;* for, from the mitred ruler him- 
self to the lowest scullion in his kitchen, each had his ascer- 
tained place, fixed by ordinance and assigned by authority. 
It is curious to read that one of these eight tables was set apart 
for jugglers and buffoons, and was placed in a conspicuous 
position—in medio cenaculi--so that the whole company might 
freely and equally enjoy the quaint antics, fantastic gestures, 
quips and sallies, with which these Prussian Touchstones and 
Wambas repaid the episcopal hospitality. A table was also 
provided for certain poor persons chosen daily by the bishop, 
and these were served at the same time with the highest 
dignitaries, while the attendants, in two relays, took their food 
later, the inferior menials waiting upon the superior, and being 
at last regaled with the ragged remnants of the feast. 

Day atter day, for six years, Copernicus formed part of the 
stately procession to the banqueting-hall of the Castle of Heils- 
berg. Day after day, too, he must have shared the anxieties 
which weighed heavily on its chief inmate. The position of 
the Bishop of Ermland was, at that juncture, a singularly 
anomalous and a singularly onerous one. Contradictory obli- 
gations were forced upon him, irreconcilable privileges con- 
ferred upon him. He was at once a Prince of the Empire 
and a vassal of Poland; he was ex officio a member of the 
Polish Senate and virtual vicegerent of the Polish king in 
West Prussia; yet he was expected, as president of the 
assemblies of his native country, to give a voice to the sullen 
murmurs of Prussian discontent with the Polish Government, 
and to represent and organise the stirrings of Prussian resist- 
ance to Polish encroachments. 

By an arrangement conferring on them in perpetual posses- 
sion one full third of the territory conquered by the Teutonic 





* See the ‘ Ordinancia castri Heilsbergk’ quoted by Prowe, Th. i. 
pp- 859-62, note. 
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Knights, the Prussian bishops were, from the first, placed 
on the footing of temporal princes. LErmland was the largest 
of four Prussian dioceses erected on these terms in 1243, and 
the only one which succeeded in preserving its independence. 
The Bishops of Ermland thus continued to rule a little State 
about the size of Lancashire as sovereign princes, though with 
a sovereignty limited in practice by the near neighbourhood 
and admitted suzerainty of the Order. Its mode of govern- 
ment remained unaffected by the Treaty of Thorn, save only 
that the paramount rights previously vested in the Grand 
Masters were transferred to the kings of Poland. 

The political problem which presented itself for solution to 
Lucas Watzelrode was one which might have tasked the 
astuteness of a Mazarin ora Philip Il. It was required of 
him to conciliate and hold in check three near neighbours, 
all mutually hostile, two of them powerful and ambitious, 
and the third restless and discontented. Of these the most 
imminently menacing was the Teutonic Order. From that 
once splendid and energetic body the old spirit had long 
ago departed. Its very existence was a standing sacrilege. 
Immorality and irreligion had deeply tainted the life-blood 
which once flowed bright with the vital spirit of ardent, 
austere, and chivalric devotion. Its removal or reform had 
become an urgent necessity ; but to speech neither of removal 
nor of reform would the Order itself listen. Its designs were 
of a widely different kind, and it seemed as if power would not 
be wanting for their execution. The interests and the honour 
of Germany were deeply involved in the maintenance of an 
institution which, even in its decay, was still an outwork of the 
German Empire, and offered a dignified provision to the lack- 
land scions of noble German houses. In reliance, accordingly, 
upon German promises of support, successive Grand Masters 
persistently refused the stipulated oath of fealty to Poland, 
and nothing less was dreamed of than the recovery of the pro- 
vince alienated by the disastrous Treaty of Thorn. <A sullen 
and lowering peace was meantime a visible prelude to war, of 
which the first and surest victim must be the defenceless ter- 
ritory of Ermland. 

Under these circumstances the bishop leaned upon Poland 
for protection against the still formidable power on the east. 
But by so doing he bitterly offended his neighbours on the 
west. Hatred of the Teutonic Order was, in all the three 
estates of West Prussia, being rapidly superseded by hatred of 
Poland. It was not that they detested their former masters 
less, but that they detested their new rulers more. They did 
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not repent having shaken off one yoke, but they had not bar- 
gained for finding it replaced by another. They began to 
discover that they had acted not unlike the horse in /sop’s 
fable, who consented to be bitted and mounted in order to 
secure the alliance of the man against his enemy the stag. 
The truth was that they had flattered themselves with the 
hope of receiving all and giving nothing in exchange. They 
had expected to reap all the advantages of union, while bearing 
none of its burdens. They had invoked the aid of a strong 
power; they refused to pay the price which that power was 
certain, sooner or later, to exact. The articles of incorporation 
had been loosely drawn; they were naturally interpreted in 
widely different senses by the two contracting parties. The 
Prussians clung passionately to the separate privileges secured 
by them; the Poles insisted on the reality of the covenanted 
union. And on their side were time, force, and the natural 
assimilative power of a victcrious nationality. 

It is thus easily seen that Lucas Watzelrode’s position was 
a delicate one. Nor were his qualities of the kind to enable 
him to steer his way prosperously in such dangerous waters. 
He was a strenuous rather than a successful politician. He 
had abundance of energy, but was deficient in suppleness and 
resource. The numerous and admirable designs, upon the 
formation of which he expended abilities of no common order, 
uniformly failed. And the uprightness of his intentions 
availed little to appease the wrath excited by his unacceptable 
proposals of reform. 

Of the last disquieted years of his uncle’s life, Copernicus 
was the almost inseparable companion. A contemporary poet, 
not unwilling to air a Virgilian allusion, compared their 
relations to those of /neas and Achates; and a prevalent 
impression of intimacy and fidelity may very possibly be 
recorded by the trite illustration. They were, at any rate, 
seldom apart; not only dwelling together at Heilsberg, but 
travelling together to Elbing and Marienburg for meetings of 
the Prussian deputies, to Petrikau, Thorn, and Cracow on 
the occasions of Polish Diets, conferences, and royal solemni- 
ties. The prolongation of one of these numerous absences from 
February 22 to May 4, 1509, gave Copernicus the opportunity 
of sending to the recently founded press of Cracow a little 
work interesting chiefly from the circumstances of its appear- 
ance. It was the first translation from the Greek published 
in Sarmatian regions, and it was the only work of any kind 
which Copernicus voluntarily chose to publish. The Epistles 
of Theophylactus Simocatta, a late Byzantine writer, were 
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used as a text-book in Italy from 1499, the year of their pub- 
lication by Aldus. Copernicus seems to have read them with 
Codrus Urceus before leaving Bologna, and thought them 
worthy of being introduced to his countrymen in a Latin 
translation. Dr. Prowe gives us to understand that the Coper- 
nican version betrays more enthusiasm for Greek culture than 
proficiency in Greek scholarship; but it must be remem- 
bered (as our author hastens to point out) that the study was 
then in its infancy, and that the absence of modern facilities 
rendered shortcomings inevitable, even in men of high acquire- 
ments, which would not now be tolerated in the fifth form at 
Eton. 

Three years later, King Sigismund of Poland celebrated 
his wedding-feast at Cracow, and the Bishop of Ermland was 
bidden to attend. His nephew was, as usual, in his train, but, 
for some unexplained reason, failed to accompany him on his 
return—-a circumstance which he had reason to regret. For, 
soon after leaving Cracow, the bishop showed symptoms of 
illness, and, refusing to allow his journey to be interrupted, 
reached Thorn in aspect more like a corpse than a living man. 
The municipal physician was out of the way, no other medical 
aid was at hand, nor would it, we may be assured, have been 
of any avail, for the sickness was visibly unto death. Yet it 
must have been a bitter reflection to Copernicus that his post 
was found vacant just at the moment of the fatal surprise. 

Lucas Watzelrode died three days after reaching his native 
town, March 29, 1512, at the age of sixty-four. He was 
a man to whom life presented itself in no festal guise. Seldom 
seen to smile, he lacked the arts whether to conciliate goodwill, 
or to appease malice; yet both were sorely needed under the 
arduous circumstances amidst which his lot was cast. The 
force of his mind, his clear discernment, unbending will, and 
indefatigable energy rendered him a formidable opponent; 
and he had no faculty of social endearment by which to soften 
the austere impressions of his uncompromising vigour and 
unhesitating love of justice. His life was accordingly pursued 
by malignant hatred, and softened by few affections. As an 
ecclesiastical ruler, he merits high praise for his earnestness in 
the reform of abuses,* and intrepidity in defence of the menaced 
liberties of his Church; and as a man of letters he was not 








* He issued, for instance, Sept. 1, 1489, a strict edict against 
hawkers of indulgences, and proceeded rigorously against bad priests. 
See A. Thiel in ‘ Zeitschrift fiir die Geschichte und Alterthumskunde 
‘Ermlands,’ Band i. p. 245. 
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unworthy to fill the see once occupied by AZneas Sylvius Pic- 
colomini. 

Shortly after the death of his uncle, Copernicus resumed his 
place in the Chapter of Frauenburg. But herea fresh sorrow 
awaited him. His brother Andrew’s early career had, as we 
have already in part seen, run strictly parallel with his own. 
They had been together at Cracow, at Bologna, at Rome; they 
had obtained admittance to the same religious corporation, and 
together closed their years of study and travel. But, not 
long after their return from Italy, Andrew showed the first 
symptoms of a disease terribly familiar in medieval times, 
though in our part of the world now happily unknown. The 
number of leper hospitals in Europe in the thirteenth century 
was estimated by Matthew Paris at 19,000; religious orders 
were founded for the care of those afflicted with the loath- 
some malady, and their treatment was a prominent object of 
medical study. The disease had, however, before the close of 
the fifteenth century, ceased to be epidemic, and only kept 
alive the memory of its horrors by seizing upon an occasional 
victim. One of these was Andrew Copernicus. Few and 
dismal are the particulars known relative to the calamity by 
which he was overwhelmed. In 1508 he left Frauenburg 
to try the effect of southern air and southern skill. He re- 
turned only to encounter aggravated sufferings. In 1512 his 
infectious presence was cispensed with at the sittings of the 
Chapter. Whither he now carried his burden of misery is 
doubtful—probably once more to Italy—but it is certain that 
he finally laid it down some time between the years 1516 and 
1519. 

The life which Copernicus was henceforth to share with 
a score of other prebendaries at Frauenburg resembled a 
collegiate rather than an ecclesiastical one. It was learned, it 
was decorous, it was profitably occupied, but it was in little 
more than in name devoted to the service of religion. Here, 
as elsewhere, much of the laxity had crept in, which the 
stringent regulations of the Council of Trent were later 
directed to counteract. Very few of the canons were in 
priest’s or even in deacon’s orders; most of them (Copernicus, 
there is every reason to believe, amongst the number) had not 
passed beyond the preparatory stage of an acolyte. It can 
only occasion surprise to find so many admirable bishops— 
some of them still held in venerated memory—issuing from a 
body of men who were willing to take the wages, while re- 
luctant to perform the work, of the Church. 

The functions of the Chapter were largely administrative. 
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Their domains constituted an imperium in imperio within the 
diocese. Indeed, the organisation of Ermland reminds us of 
nothing so much as of certain Chinese toys, which exhibit a 
seemingly endless succession of delicately wrought spheres, 
each contained within the other, and each perfect in itself. 
Out of the original territory of the Order a third had been 
carved to form the endowment of the bishop; out of the 
territory of the bishop a third was again carved to form the 
endowment of the Chapter. Moreover, to each canon was 
assigned an allodium, or manor, within the bounds of which, 
as well as in his household, he exercised jurisdiction, both 
criminal and civil; and like powers were freely delegated to 
feudal tenants. This complicated system—in which, however, 
some degree of unity was maintained by the reservation to 
the Chapter of the right of appeal—wculd seem, in defiance of 
theoretical objections, to have worked well. No complaints 
of misgovernment, at least, have become audible even to the 
" attentive ears of modern enquirers. 

An existence of no small dignity, some usefulness, and little 
trouble, was that led by a canon of Frauenburg in those days. 
His income was equivalent to about 450/. a year of our money. 
He had a convenient dwelling-place (cwria) within the precincts 
of the cathedral, as well as a demesne in the country adjacent 
to it. His establishment consisted of at least two serving-men 
and three horses. His colleagues were men of good birth, 
superior education, and cultivated tastes, united not only by 
the pressure of corporate interests, but by the closer ties of 
kindred and fellow-citizenship. The Chapter, indeed, was so 
extensively recruited from mutually related families belonging 
to the mercantile aristocracies of Thorn and Dantzie, that it 
might almost be called a family coterie. Learning was held 
there in especial honour. Academical studies were not only en- 
couraged, but required. A large proportion of the canons had 
taken degrees in Italy, and a minimum residence of three years 
at some university was obligatory upon all. 

It was thus in no uncongenial atmosphere that Copernicus 
spent the last thirty years of his life. His amiable and earnest 
character won for him affection; his scientific attainments 
commanded admiration. He could, it is true, in his efforts 
towards the reform of astronomy, expect no competent assist- 
ance, and little technical understanding ; but he was sure of 
intelligent sympathy. His labours must be solitary, but they 
would at least be respected. 

As regards the progress of his thoughts on cosmical subjects, 
we can gather from his noble epistle to Pope Paul IIL., 
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combined with a single remark of Rheticus, that he had no 
sooner begun to examine the contradictory teachings of the 
schools, and to compare them with what was visible in the 
skies, than he conceived a profound distrust of the prevalent 
systems. With ideas thus loosened from their foundations— 
animo liber, as Kepler said of him—he went to Italy, and 
there heard much of the so-called Pythagorean tenets as to the 
celestial revolutions. He resolved to examine for himself, 
unsealed the fount of rejuvenescent knowledge with the help 
of Codrus Urceus and the scanty Greek vocabulary of the 
monk Chrestonius, read eagerly, thought deeply, and at last, 
invoking antiquity against antiquity, Samos and Sicily against 
Alexandria, threw off the yoke which Ptolemy had imposed 
upon forty generations. The main lines of his immortal work 
were laid down at Heilsberg during the years 1506-12. The 
still more laborious task remained of testing the novel theory 
by comparison with observations, old and new, of patiently 
trying it with the facts it was designed to fit, of altering and 
amending where discrepancies became visible. 

At Frauenburg, Copernicus may be said to have first begun 
systematically to note and record the places of the heavenly 
bodies. He chose for his observatory and abode a tower still 
pointed out to visitors as the ‘ curia Copernicana.’* It formed 
part of the fortifications by which the ecclesiastical citadel of 
Ermland was (as the event proved) not altogether ineffectually 
protected, and overlooked a spacious horizon to the north, south, 
and west. The Cathedral of Frauenburg stood on a gentle 
eminence close to the ‘ Frische Haff, an extensive sheet of 
nearly fresh water, connected with the Baltic by a single 
narrow channel, and separated from it by a ridge of blown 
sand known as the ‘ Nehrung.’ From a species of terrace 
adjacent to the ‘ Copernican tower,’ the eye wandered un- 
disturbed across the blue expanse of this species of inland sea 
(327 square miles in area) to the white dunes beyond, and, in 
clear weather, even to the azure line of the Baltic; while on 
the landward side a faintly undulating plain stretched south 
as far as the eye could see, well wooded and watered, rich with 
cornfields and meadows, and enlivened by cheerful homesteads ; 








* Humboldt has shown (‘ Cosmos,’ vol. ii. p. 685, Otté’s trans.) on the 
authority of Voigt, that the waterworks at Frauenburg, the construction 
of which is traditionally ascribed to Copernicus, cannot have been begun 
until twenty-eight years after his death. No less apocryphal are the 


supposed relics of his ingenuity at Allenstein. See Prowe, Th. ii. 
p- 130. 
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the view on the east side alone being interrupted by the rusty- 
red brick gable of the pinnacled cathedral. It was here that 
Copernicus set up his ‘ Triquetrum,’ * an instrument for taking 
the altitudes of the stars, constructed by himself, according to 
Ptolemaic precepts, of three strips of deal marked in ink with 
numerous divisions. Aided by this rude implement, which 
afforded, with the utmost care, a degree of accuracy at least 
2,400 times inferior to that at the command of modern 
astronomers,} he effected the most complete and surprising 
scientific revolution known in the history of human progress. 

It was soon discovered, however, that he possessed other 
gifts besides those needed for star-gazing, and that his clear 
judgment and streng sense could be made eminently useful in 
practical affairs. Nor does he seem to have raised any 
objection to the interruption of his studies. Whether from 
duty or inclination, services, of whatever kind they might be 
that were demanded of him, were no less cheerfully rendered 
than those of Clorinda to King Aladin :— 

‘Son pronta, imponi pur, ad ogni impresa ; 
L’alte non temo, e l’umili non sdegno.’ 


Thus, he undertook and fulfilled, as ‘ administrator’ of the 
distant capitular domains of Allenstein and Mehlsack, duties 
of the most heterogeneous character. He was at once bailiff, 
military governor, judge in civil and criminal cases, of first 
instance and of appeal, tax-collector, vicar-general. Some 
records of his daily labours in the allotment of lands have 
been preserved, and show the minuteness of the details with 
which he was obliged to be conversant. The conditions of 
tenure in Ermland were various and complicated. The diffi- 
culties at the best of times attending their regulation were 
increased tenfold by the disturbed state of the country. 
Albert, Margrave of Brandenburg-Anspach, became Grand 
Master of the Teutonic Order in 1511. He was young, he 
was resolute, he had powerful relatives, he came of a race 
conscious of, and bent upon, a future, and he was determined, 
by any means that came to hand, to rescue from an anomalous 
and intolerable position the body of which he had assumed the 





* Alias ‘Instrumentum parallacticum,’ or ‘ Regule Ptolemaice.’ 
That of Copernicus was presented to Tycho Brahe in 1584, and was lost 
or destroyed at Prague during the Thirty Years’ War. 

+ Copernicus aspired to render his observations exact within ten 
minutes (of arc); good instruments may now well be depended upon 
(apart from unfavourable conditions) within a quarter of a second. 
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guidance. He accordingly looked round him in every direction 
for allies. The elastic quality of the Emperor Maximilian’s 
pledges— 

‘Lunga promessa con l’attender corto ’— 


became ere long discernible to him; but he thought he could 
reckon on his cousin at Berlin, and even upon the Grand 
Duke at Moscow. From both he received encouragement, 
from neither efficient aid. It was precisely during the period 
of his most active warlike preparations, 1516-19, that the first 
residence of Copernicus at Schloss Allenstein fell. 

The nominal peace which still prevailed was attended by all 
the inconveniences and by many of the worst horrors of open 
warfare. Communications were interrupted, trade was brought 
to a standstill, life and property were without safeguard. The 
ill-paid but well-mounted mercenaries of the Order swept in 
robker-raids over its borders, harrying, burning, devastat- 
ing; peasants fled in terror from their holdings; customary 
services could no longer be exacted; the ordinary conditions 
of peaceful country ‘life were disturbed or destroyed. The 
heavy anxieties and responsibilities under these circumstances 
attending the situation of capitular delegate were borne by 
Copernicus without a murmur for no less than three years. 

Scarcely had he been restored to his ordinary position in the 
Chapter, when war broke outin real earnest. On New Year’s 
Day, 1520, Margrave Albert spread consternation through 
the diocese by seizing the important town of Braunsberg. 
Bishop Fabian attempted to negotiate, and it is probable, 
though not certain, that Copernicus was one of his envoys. 
But no tolerable terms could be obtained, and things had to 
be left to pursue their disastrous course. From its vicinity to 
the captured town, where a large body of Teutonic troops were 
maintained, Frauenburg was regarded as a highly unsafe 
residence, and most of the canons sought a refuge in Dantzic, 
Elbing, or Allenstein. Copernicus never theless refused to 
quit his tower and terrace, but calmly continued his planetary 
observations in the midst of disquietudes of the most urgent 
kind. Danger, indeed, at one moment had almost yielded its 
place to disaster. Loudly boasting of his intention to ravage 
the ecclesiastical ‘ nest,’ the Teutonic commander at Brauns- 
berg led a party to Frauenburg with a view to its realisation. 
Fortunately, however, the coup de main failed; the treasures 
of the ‘ curia Copernicana’ were preserved to posterity ; and 
Friedrich von Heideck was forced to content himself with 
working more facile mischief on farms and country-houses. 
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At Martinmas we find Copernicus acting once more as the 
representative of the Chapter at Allenstein. No more striking 
proof could be afforded of the confidence reposed in him by 
his colleagues. The war was still raging. The Castle of 
Allenstein was regarded as the ‘antemural’ of the entire 
diocese. Its possession was a leading object with the Grand 
Master. Its retention was vital to the interests, present and 
future, of the Chapter. And its defence had to be conducted not 
against foes alone. For to have committed it to Polish allies 
would have been hardly less perilous than to have surrendered 
it to Teutonic assailants. Its restoration in the one case 
would have been only a shade less problematical than in the 
other. The anxiety felt on the subject in capitular circles is 
vividly reflected in two letters addressed to Copernicus by one 
of the three canons remaining in Ermland. Had he but two 
coats in the world, John Scultetus assures him, he would 
willingly (quam lubentissime) give one to secure the safety of 
Allenstein; in lieu whereof, more effectual aid in the shape of 
powder and provisions, bullets and arquebuses, is proffered, 
with abundant exhortations to steadfastness against enemies 
and wariness with friends. The recent triumphant defence of 
Heilsberg, however, offered little encouragement to attempt 
a siege, and the military qualities of the astronomer con- 
sequently remained in abeyance. An armistice of four years 
brought to a close, April 10, 1521, the inglorious ‘ War of 
the Frankish Troopers.’ Its conduct was marked by neither 
enterprise nor ability. Emulative atrocities were unredeemed 
by brilliant achievements. Devastation was simply let loose, 
and, when it had done its work, paused. What was called 
peace ensued. Solitudinem faciunt ; pacem appellant. 

On Copernicus devolved the arduous task of bringing back 
to its old channel the deviated current of rural existence 
within the capitular domains. Only to a slight extent was this 
possible. The larger operations of war had ceased; its minor 
vexations were scarcely alleviated. The mercenaries of the 
Order, eager to indemnify themselves for long arrears, hung 
like a cloud on the frontier, rendering the operations of agri- 
culture wellnigh impracticable, unless on the distasteful sic 
vos non vobis principle. Cultivators accordingly were scarce ; 
tenements remained forsaken. And before time had well begun 
to lay its soothing hand on these troubled places, Copernicus, 
in June, 1521, was recalled to Frauenburg, where, as ‘ com- 

‘missary’ of the diocese, he undertook new and, to us, obscure 
functions. 


Far from obscure, however, were his political activities 
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during the next ten years. His name continually appears at 
meetings of the States of West Prussia and of Ermland; he 
composed the formal memorial in which the grievances of the 
Chapter against the Order were laid before the Diet of 
Graudenz, July 25, 1521; above all, he was deeply concerned 
in efforts for the reform of the Prussian coinage. 

Never was reform more urgently needed. Successive 
Grand Masters had sought a no less fatal than facile exit from 
accumulated embarrassments by debasing the currency. The 
Prussian towns of Thorn, Dantzic, and Elbing, to which the 
privilege of separately coining money had been reserved by the 
Treaty of Thern, appear not to have been behindhand in 
imitating the evil example. Indescribable and intolerable 
confusion ensued. The commerce of the country was threat- 
ened with extinction. A remedy was, on all sides, called for, 
and, when found, was on all sides rejected. 

Copernicus, after his fashion, went to the root of the matter. 
He had found that no peddling cure would help the disorders 
of planetary theory, and he applied the lesson to the dis- 
tempers of his native country. Ina paper* marked by clear 
and sound economical views, he recommended to the Diet of 
Graudenz in 1522 the establishment of a single mint for the 
whole of Prussia, both East and West, which should issue 
money of a certain definite and high standard of intrinsic value. 
But the proposal regarded the general welfare rather than 
special interests, and accordingly met with little countenance. 
The towns clung to their noxious privilege; the bankrupt 
Order was unwilling or unable to replace bad money with 
good; the King of Poland was bent on a complete assimilation 
of the currency throughout his dominions. Thus nothing was 
done, or worse than nothing; for an edict prohibiting trade 
between the adjacent Prussian provinces can have only added 
new, without alleviating old, mischiefs. 

Meantime, a serious change was looming on the political 
horizon. Margrave Albert had been twice admonished from 
Rome to reform the degenerate religious corporation of which 
he was the head. He went for advice on the subject to 
Wittenberg. The remedy for the evils complained of which 
Luther recommended was a drastic one. ‘ Dissolve the Order,’ 





* Disinterred from the Royal Archives of Stockholm in 1852 by Dr. 
Prowe. It was, like the previously mentioned memorial of grievances, 
composed in German; and it may be added that German was the 


language of the Prussian Diets until that of Lublin in 1569. (Prowe, 
Th. ii. p. 145.) 
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he counselled, ‘ take a wife, and found an hereditary princi- 
‘ pality.’ Albert smiled inscrutably, but laid the precept to 
heart. Conformably to it was framed the treaty concluded 
at Cracow, April 8, 1525, whereby he exchanged the spiritual 
dignity of Grand Master for the temporal one of Duke of 
Prussia. The transition was effected with perfect smooth- 
ness; it had been long in preparation. Lutheran opinions 
were already extensively diffused among the knights; vows, 
once sacred, had become a burden or a mockery; and only 
one conspicuons member of the Order raised a protest against 
its dissolution. 

The revolution, however, brought no mitigation of economic 
difficulties. The currency question came up for discussion 
year after year; at one Diet after another the unanswerable 
arguments of Copernicus were reiterated; resolutions were 
passed, edicts were issued, of which the attempted enforcement 
added to the confusion. The last glimpse we catch of the 
matter is in 1530, when the Frauenburg astronomer still 
occupies the foreground, though having left far behind his 
last hope of bringing it to a successful issue. It was evidently 
one for the strong hand to deal with. 

Copernicus might with great probability have attained, had 
he aspired to, the episcopate; but he appears to have been 
totaily devoid of personal ambition. His colleagues, however, 
showed their belief in his fitness to wield the crozier by 
electing him to the office of Administrator-general of the 
diocese during a seven months’ interregnum following on the 
death of Bishop Fabian, January 30, 1523. It was a most 
critical time. The independence of Ermland was menaced 
both from the Polish and from the Teutonic side, and moral 
vigour was sorely needed to come to the rescue of material 
helplessness. his Copernicus displayed in ample measure. 
He not only obtained from King Sigismund an edict for the 
restoration of all places in Ermland occupied by Polish troops 
during the war, but—what was probably more difficult— 
secured its execution. The lawless forces of the Order, on the 
other hand, both kept (for the time) what they had got, and, 
when occasion offered, seized more. It has further, by diligent 
enquiry, been ascertained that in the years 1524, 1526, 1531, 
and 1538, Copernicus acted as ‘ nuncius capituli,’ or itinerant 
inspector of the secular possessions of the Chapter, and that, 
under the title of ‘ visitator,’ he filled the same office in purely 
ecclesiastical matters in December, 1535. So much has been 
briefly transmitted to us; and we know that the record must 
be incomplete. It is, however, amply sufficient to excite our 
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amazement when we consider that these evidences of lifelong 
familiarity with affairs, sometimes momentous, sometimes 
minutely vexatious, always exacting, refer to a man who 
accomplished, alone and unaided, one of the greatest and most 
laborious works that ever quitted the factory of the human 
brain. 

And all this time we have left out of sight his medical 
capacity. Yet he was a physician in high repute, and active 
if not constant practice during a period of close upon thirty 
years. Gassendi tells us* that he was ‘regarded as another 
* Aesculapius,’ and interprets the phrase (possibly upon tradi- 
tional authority) to signify a special dedication of his skill to 
the service of the poor. The gloss, however, must be taken 
on trust ; for documentary evidence naturally regards only his 
more distinguished patients. Even within the Chapter his 
prescriptions were a matter of course, and, as a matter of course, 
were left unrecorded; but the memory of episcopal maladies 
has in some cases survived. Letters demanding his instant 
presence at Heilsberg are even now extant, the hot haste of 
suffering still legible in their hurried lines; he was repeatedly 
at Libau in attendance on the Bishop of Culm, and the wide 
reach of his fame as a healer was attested by a summons to 
Konigsberg. 

Notwithstanding his heretical proceedings, Duke Albert of 
Prussia remained on the best terms with the strictly Catholic 
ecclesiastics of Erm'and. Bishop Dantiscus,t one of the most 
accomplished men of his time, and one of the most earnest in 
combating the new opinions, kept up a confidential corre- 
spondence with him; and the Chapter, whether from policy 
or goodwill, showed, on occasion, the utmost readiness to oblige 
him. Thus, when the Duke wrote in much distress, April 6, 
1541, to implore the aid of the capitular physician for a trusted 
counsellor who lay dangerously ill, ‘ Doctor Nicholas’ was not 
only despatched to Kénigsberg without delay, but his absence 
was permitted to extend over nearly a month, and that too at 
the time of Easter. His treatment was so far successful that 
the sick man lived two years Icnger; indeed, his patients 
seem, as a rule, to have thriven in his hands. Yet, so far 
as we are able to judge of his practice from his principles, the 
fact is one to occasion some surprise. 








* ‘Vita Copernici, p. 59.  Gassendi took the statement from 
Starowolski, who took it from Bishop Gysius. See Prowe, Th. i. 
p- 294. 

t So called from Dantzic, the place of his birth. 
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Amongst the fortunate discoveries of Dr. Prowe at Upsala 
were some of the medical works once in constant use by 
Copernicus for purposes of reference and consultation. Some 
of them exhibit, on fly-leaf or cover, recipes copied by his 
hand, and, we may therefore presume, approved by his experi- 
ence. We thus gain a very fair insight into his views as to the 
treatment of disease. They may be described as those intro- 
duced by Avicenna five hundred years previously, and followed 
as the ‘canon’ of the Western schools until Leonicenus in 
Italy, and Linacre in England (both contemporaries of the 
Frauenburg physician), raised the standard of revolt against the 
‘Sheik Reyes’ (prince of leeches), in the name of Galen and 
Hippocrates. In most places, however, and certainly on the 
banks of the Vistula, the Arab pharmacopeia held its ground 
for some time longer. Very characteristic of it is a recipe to 
which Copernicus must have attached some importance, since 
he took the trouble of copying it twice—on the cover of his 
Euclid, as well as on the fly-leaf of a‘ Chirurgia.’ It exhibits 
the multiplicity of ingredients (some of them better placed in 
a witches’ cauldron than in an apothecary’s gallipot), and the 
incoherent jumble of rare or precious substances. fancifully en- 
dowed with curative efficacy, which caused the druggists’ 
trade to flourish during the long reign of IbnSina. We have 
the gold and silver, the sandal wood and Armenian earth, the 
pearls and precious stones which he first introduced to the 
familiar acquaintance of man’s internal economy ; with scraped 
and burnt ivory, the horn of a unicorn, the ‘bone’ of a stag’s 
heart, mixed with spices and medicinal herbs, and all com- 
pounded with a guantum suff. of sugar. We can only hope 
that this highly recondite remedy was but sparingly employed, 
and that its costliness proved a bar to its destructiveness. 

It may indeed be hopefully conjectured that Copernicus 
dealt chiefly in the less pretentious nostrums which find a 
modest place in the same collection; nor should he be held 
responsible for the follies of a certain Regimen sanitatis to 
which he (rashly, as regards his credit with posterity) ap- 
pended his name. He undoubtedly believed in medical astro- 
logy, but he believed in it on grounds which had at least the 
semblance of rationality. The influence of the stars on the 
course of disease recognised by him was of what we should now 
call a meteorological character—it was exercised, not imme- 
diately, but through changes produced in the state of the 
atmosphere.* But it is scarcely credible that he should have 


* A copy of Stifler’s Ephemerides preserved at Pulkowa, which 
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been imposed upon by such ignorant dogmatism as that of the 
‘Regimen’ above mentioned, which menaces, prognosticates, 
and prescribes in complete exemption from the constraints of 
reason, and implicit reliance upon popular fatuity. The vary- 
ing significance of thunder throughout the year, as regards 
human destinies, the weather, and the crops, is carefully ex- 
pounded ; certain dies nefasti are singled out in each month, on 
which bloodletting will infallibly prove fatal; we are warned 
not to expect long to survive a wound received, or a potion 
drunk, on April 1; we are instructed to eat parsley- and 
fennel-seed each day in March, to take for supper in June 
zedoary, betony, and agrimony, and to avoid tasting lake-fish 
or potherbs in July.* The mere fact that these and other 
similar imbecilities should have been deemed worthy of preser- 
vation in writing by one of the most esteemed physicians of his 
time and country is curiously instructive, especially when we 
remember who and what that physician was. 

There is reason to believe that the position of Copernicus in 
the Chapter became less agreeable as time went on. One by 
one his early friends dropped off, and a new generation of a 
totally different stamp arose. A great religious revolution had 
in the meantime passed over Germany. From the Alps to the 
Baltic, the doctrines of Luther had been received either with 
open acclamation, with tacit approval, or with mild dissent. 
Those who remained true to the old teachings clung to the hope 
that by charity and patience they might still win back the 
wanderers, and maintain the unity of the Church. Amongst 
these was Copernicus. He has, it is true, left no direct record 
of his theological opinions; but it was by his advice that the 
‘ Antilogikon’ of Bishop Gysius, one of his most intimate 
friends, was published. The conciliatory spirit which per- 
vades this work was better suited to win esteem for the author 
than to meet the fierce exigencies of the time. It appealed to 
the reason of men, while taking little account of their passions ; 
yet we all know that by the whirlwind of their passions the 
mass of mankind are swept across great epochs of change. 

As the quarrel became more visibly irreconcilable, sterner 
counsels, distasteful to the older and more tolerant school, 
began inevitably to prevail. Distrust and estrangement made 
themselves felt; the past easy life was gone for ever; and the 





Copernicus annotated with his own hand, affords clear evidence of his 
views on this subject. See M. Curtze, ‘Ueber eine Copernicus- 
‘ Handschrift, 1873. 


* J. Hipler, ‘ Kopernikus und Luther,’ pp. 68-70. 
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long-relaxed bonds of discipline were not drawn tighter without 
causing some uneasy rubs in the process. Even the Chapter 
had its black sheep, and with this black sheep—one Alexander 
Scultetus—Copernicus was accused of undue intimacy. To the 
delicately conveyed remonstrances of Bishop Dantiscus on the 
subject he however submitted, though not, it would seem, 
without reluctance; and Scultetus eventually succeeded in 
clearing himself at Rome from the charges brought against him 
at Frauenburg. But the incident must have been in every 
respect a painful one. 

A fresh source of scientific sympathy was, however, opened 
late and unexpectedly to the great astronomer. In the early 
summer of 1539, a traveller rode up to the gate of the cathe- 
dral-close, and asked to see Canon Nicholas Copernicus. He 
was unknown, and (so far as can be ascertained) without 
recommendation of any sort; moreover, he came from Wit- 
tenberg, the metropolis of heresy ; he followed the spiritual 
guidance of Luther, and was deeply indebted to the temporal 
patronage of Melanchthon. Nevertheless, the hospitable 
warmth of his reception encouraged him to prolong his stay for 
above two years, and inspired the glowing eulogy of Prussia, 
its rulers, ecclesiastical and civil, the products of its soil, and 
the high culture of its inhabitants, appended to the ‘ Narratio 
‘ Prima.’* George Joachim von Lauchen—usually styled 
‘ Rheticus’ from the situation of his birth-place—was born 
at Feldkirch in the Vorarlberg (near the borders of the ancient 
Rhetia) February 16, 1514. He studied at Wittenberg, 
wandered from one German university to another, returned 
to fill a mathematical chair procured for him by Melanchthon, 
and at last, set on fire by reports concerning a new system 
of astronomy devised at Frauenburg, he resolved to repair 
thither, and enquire for himself into its merits. He was then 
twenty-five years of age; of an ardent, affectionate, rest- 
less disposition ; eager for novelty, rapid in assimilating the 
thoughts of others, and generous in appraising them at their 
highest value. LBetween him and his ‘ preceptor’ a warm 
attachment sprang up, and to their intercourse posterity is 
indebted for the publication of De Revolutionibus orbium 
celestium. 

This memorable work was virtually finished about the year 
1530. But from the irrevocable notoriety of print its author 
shrank with sensitive dread. He was aware that his con- 








* This was the title of a preliminary sketch of the Copernican 
system, published by Rheticus in 1540, 
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clusions must be incomprehensible to most, unacceptable to 
wellnigh all. The long processes of laborious thought by 
which he had convinced himself that the motions of the 
heavenly bodies could only be rendered intelligible by being 
shown to be in large measure apparent, were not such as 
could profitably be followed by the ignorant, the impatient, or 
the prepossessed. Yet he knew that a vast majority even of 
the reading public were all three. He thus laid deeply to 
heart the Pythagorean maxims of reticence, and, while not 
unwilling to communicate the bare results of his theory, he 
resolved to entrust the principles from which those results were 
derived to the exclusive guardianship of an esoteric few. It 
was for this purpose that he wrote the ‘ Commentariolus,’ a 
short popular account of the new system, of which a few copies 
were circulated in manuscript.* These appear to have been 
read with no less avidity than admiration. Widmannstad, in 
1533, derived from this source the substance of a lecture 
which Clement VII. recompensed with the gift of a rare 
Greek text; Calcagnini was encouraged to denounce the 
absurdity of attributing a diurnal rotation to the sphere; and 
Cardinal Schénberg transmitted to Copernicus a formal re- 
quest for the full publication of his system. There was, indeed, 
a countercurrent. The doctrine of the earth’s motion was 
made the subject of afarce put upon the stage at Elbing during 
the Carnival of 1531 or 1532; Luther pronounced it contrary 
to Holy Writ, and stigmatised its chief advocate as a ‘ fool 
‘who thought to turn the whole art of astronomy upside 
‘down;’f and Melanchthon went so far as to desire the sup- 
pression by the secular power of such mischievous doctrines.t 

Such demonstrations, we may be sure, added to the difti- 
culties of those friends of Copernicus who sought to impress 





* One of these was discovered by M. Curtze in the Hof-Bibliothek 
of Vienna, and published in the ‘ Mittheilungen’ of the Coppernicus- 
Verein for 1878. The existence of the work was until then un- 
known. 

t+ Luther’s ‘Tischreden,’ ed. Walch. p. 2260, quoted by Prowe, 
Th. ii. p. 252. 

+t Beckmann has conclusively shown (‘ Zur Gesch. des Kop, Systems,’ 
Zeitschrift fiir die Gesch. Ermlands, Bd. ii.) that, in the sixteenth 
century, no serious theological objections were made to the Copernican 
system save from the Protestant side. Catholic ecclesiastics were, in 
general, extremely well disposed towards it, so that Giordano Bruno’s 
advocacy of it cannot be held responsible for his tragical end. A full 
discussion of the Reformers’ attitude towards the new astronomy will 
form part of Dr. Prowe’s third volume. 
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upon him the duty of unreserved publication. The most 
earnest and persistent among them was Bishop Gysius; but 
it was not until his arguments were reinforced by the eager 
protests of Rheticus that Copernicus, worn out by their 
united importunities, at length consented to place the manu- 
script, upon the fate of which depended the whole future of 
astronomy, in the hands and at the absolute disposal of the 
Bishop of Culm. By him it was jubilantly despatched to 
Rheticus (then in Saxony), and preparations were made for 
its immediate publication at Nuremberg. 

Not a moment was to be lost, were any spark of joy to be 
derived by the writer from the permanence secured to his 
work. For already he stood on the verge of the years allotted 
to him. Towards the close of 1542 he was seized with apo- 
plexy, accompanied by paralysis of the right side. It was 
his first recorded illness, and it proved his last. For many 
months death lingered at his threshold; he made no rally 
from the enfeebled state of mind and body into which he had 
fallen; but it seemed as if there were still something to be 
waited for before he could depart in peace. On May 24, 1543, 
the first printed copy of ‘De Revolutionibus’ arrived at 
Frauenburg. It was brought to the bedside of Copernicus; 
it met his eyes, and his dying hands touched it; but it may be 
doubted whether memory any longer retained its hold of the 
associations which gave to an insignificant object such pro- 
found and pathetic import. A few hours later he expired, 
thus quitting life to find a twofold immortality.* 

If, however, he did not survive to enjoy the full privileges 
of authorship, he was at least spared some of its troubles. 
Under the cover which his trembling fingers had no longer 
strength to open, lurked a hidden sting. The principal con- 
duct of the book through the press had been delegated by 
Rheticus ¢ to Andrew Osiander, a man not destitute of mathe- 
matical attainments, but better known as a zealous preacher 
of Lutheran doctrines. A stormy petrel of reform in religion, 
in matters of science he nevertheless claimed the peaceful 








* ¢Exitus vite fuerit immortalitatis ortus.—Sniadecki. 

¢ It seems to us that Rheticus is not exempt from at least a suspi- 
cion of neglect in the matter. Indeed, if we rightly judge of his cha- 
racter, the successful completion of his undertakings was continually 
impeded by the volatility of his mind. We can scarcely forgive him 
for omitting to print his biography of Copernicus (alluded to at the 
opening of this article), which, if the wish of Bishop Gysius had been 
attended to, would have been prefixed to the Copernican magnum 
opus. 
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prerogatives of the haleyon. He was well aware that from 
Wittenberg violent opposition to the reception of the Coper- 
nican theory might be expected; and Wittenberg was then 
to Germany what Rome was to the world. Its decisions 
carried not only moral weight, but very serious practical issues. 
He sought to anticipate and disarm them by a virtual fraud. 

It would be unfair to assume that personal motives alone 
suggested to Osiander the expedient of the ‘ prafatiuncula; ’ 
he was also without doubt sincerely desirous to conciliate 
favour for the system of which he had undertaken to act as 
sponsor, and to secure for it a quiet, if a furtive, entrance into 
the temple of received knowledge. But its author had ex- 
pressly declined to avail himself of subterfuge or disguise. He 
had endeavoured, to the best of his power, to trace the plan of 
the Divine Artificer of the world; and he rejected, as in- 
effably unworthy of so lofty an aim, the proposal that he should 
set a lie in the front of a work destined to promulgate a sublime 
truth. When, however, he lay in the long trance of helpless- 
ness through which he passed to death, his best known wishes 
were set aside. Osiander used his opportunity. He wrote an 
anonymous preface stating that the theories set forth in the 
pages which followed were simple hypotheses, framed for the 
purpose of facilitating calculation, but standing, as regarded 
intrinsic truth or even probability, precisely on a level with the 
homocentrics of Eudoxus and the epicycles of Ptolemy. Let 
no one, he added, look for certainty in the speculations of 
astronomers, or mistake for fact what professes itself to be 
pure fiction. Inscrutable to human reason the movements of 
the heavenly bodies are, and, unless by the succour of Divine 
revelation, must ever remain.* 

The unexpected appearance of this notable addition to his 
work excited equal anger and amazement amongst those to 
whom the memory of Copernicus was dear and his fame 
precious. No words were too strong to express the indig- 
nation of the Bishop of Culm at the breach of trust. He did 
not scruple to denounce it to Rheticus as an impiety and a 
crime. He even hoped for the ejection of the intruded ad- 
monition, and advised an application for that purpose to the 





* Beckmann argues with some plausibility (‘ Zur Gesch.’ &c. pp. 253, 
353) that the Congregation of the Index would never have passed the 
famous decree of March 5, 1616, but for the discredit thrown on the 
Copernican system by Osiander’s remarks; and it is at least certain 
that the book was ordered to be corrected into conformity with the 
preface under the belief that both were by the same author. 
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Senate of Nuremberg. It was too late. The ‘ excellent door- 
‘ keeper’ of the Copernican mansion, belaboured so vigorously 
by Giordano Bruno, had his way. Only on conditions ar- 
bitrarily imposed by him could access be had to its fair and 
spacious halls. If, however, we are bound to find him guilty 
of a misdemeanour, we must, in strict justice, acquit him of a 
felony. He committted no forgery. His remarks did not 
professedly come from the pen of Copernicus; it might even 
be gathered by implication that they owned a different origin 
from the Epistle to the Pope, the bold and manly simplicity of 
which contrasted so strikingly with their tone of deprecatory 
cunning. But few indeed were the readers who detected the 
anomaly. In spite of the warnings of Bruno, Kepler, and 
Gassendi, the fraudulent ‘ prefatiuncula,’ reprinted in every 
edition of ‘ De Revolutionibus,’ passed, down almost to our 
own times, and amongst well-informed writers, as faithfully 
representative of Copernican sentiments. 

The scope of the reform effected by the great man whose 
life we have thus briefly attempted to trace was twofold; it 
was to show, first, that the vicissitudes of day and night are 
produced, not by a revolution from east to west of the celestial 
sphere once in twenty-four hours, but by a rotation from west 
to east of the earth on its own axis in the same period; 
secondly, that the annual changes of the seasons result from a 
circulation of the earth round the sun, instead of, as had pre- 
viously been supposed, of the sun round the earth, in a period 
of 3653 days. ‘Thus was our steadfast terrestrial habitation 
lifted from its immemorial foundations, and, degraded to the 
level of a mere planet, hurled, spinning, into the void of space ; 
while the glorious luminary of day was placed in the seat of 
honour which his insignificant satellite had so long usurped, 
on a golden throne in the centre of the universe. An instinct 
of congruity and truth told Copernicus that so it was fitting 
that it should be; and this instinct was the vivifying spark of 
his intellectual life. The harmonious orderliness of his nature 
revolted from the idea that the visibly pre-eminent body which 
was the source of life and light to the world, should be com- 
pelled to play a subordinate part, and abdicate the ‘sole 
‘dominion’ rightfully belonging to it, in order to move 
obediently amidst the ‘ various rounds’ of the planets. And 
he cherished with unshaken confidence the belief that the 
pattern of creation which seemed good to him had also, in the 
beginning, seemed good to the Creator. His scheme might, 
then, be accurately described as a remodelling of the received 
astronomy on the basis of symmetry and simplicity. 
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It is extremely difficult for us, in our superabundant 
wealth of conviction, to realise the paucity of cogent evidence 
as to the truth of the heliocentric system at the disposal 
of Copernicus. Proof of the rotation of the earth he had 
absolutely none to offer; all he could do was to point out 
the reasonableness and probability of the supposition. One 
of his arguments indeed, though of a highly abstract kind, had 
almost the force of a demonstration; but its cogency was not 
likely to be perceived in the confusion of thought respecting 
the metaphysical foundations of mechanics then prevailing. 
Its drift may be conveyed as follows :—Motiou is au attribute 
of matter. Space may be its scene, but cannot be its subject. 
But the ‘celestial sphere’ significs nothing more than the 
depths of space surrounding us on every side. Its movement 
is then only apparent—an optical transference of the real 
movement of the earth.* 

The reasons alleged by him in favour of the earth’s revolu- 
tion round the sun were of a more special and techmical cha- 
racter. They rested mainly on the simplification which the 
adoption of such an hypothesis introduced into the complicated 
theories of the several planets. The backward loopings of the 
paths pursued by them in the heavens were then at once seen 
to have no substantial existence—to be, in fact, mere per- 
spective effects of the combination of their real movements 
with the no less real movement of the earth. And the cir- 
cumstance that the so-called ‘ stations and retrogradations ’ of 
all the planets could be abolished, as it were, at oxe stroke, by 
simply making the point from which they were viewed revolve 
in their midst in a period of one year, was in itself a power- 
ful argument in favour of that assumption. 

It would, however, be a mistake to suppose that the system 
of the world was wrought up at Frauenburg into anything 
approaching its present state of perfection. By retaining 
the ancient postulate of ‘ uniform circular motion, and the 
epicycles thus rendered necessary for the ‘ saving of appear- 
*‘ ances,’ Copernicus gave to his scheme somewhat of a hybrid 
character. The irregularities of Mercury still required a com- 
bination of seven circles to explain them; each of the other 
planets was dexterously conveyed by means of five associated 
orbs; the moon made a shift to get along with four; the earth 
itself was modestly content with three. ‘ Thus,’ Copernicus 
exclaimed, in a rare outburst of exultation, ‘ thirty-four circles 





* De Revolutionibus, lib. i. cap. 5, 3. 
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‘ suffice to make plain the entire structure of the world—the 
* entire mazy round of the starry dance !’ * 

It was reserved for Kepler to banish from astronomy these 
anomalous survivals of an earlier time. No subtle conspiracy 
of circular motions could abide the touch of the Ithuriel-spear 
of his genius. The first of his three ‘ Laws’ declared that 
the planets revolve in ellipses, of which the sun occupies one 
focus; the second showed their velocity to depend upon the 
position occupied in those ellipses; the third pointed out the 
existence of a determinate relation between the mean or 
average velocity of each, and its mean distance from the sun. 
The geometrical plan of the solar system was thus completed ; 
it remained to show that these beautiful and harmonious 
relations had a physical cause. This, the eminent work of 
Newton, was prepared and facilitated by the efforts of Galileo. 
The Tuscan astronomer’s detection of the phases of Venus 
removed a formidable objection to the new views of which 
he was the enthusiastic champion, and his discovery of the 
satellites of Jupiter offered an exquisite illustration of their 
truth; but still more effective in securing their irrevocable 
adoption were his investigations into the nature of motion, and 
the clear and sound mechanical ideas thereby attained. All 
these partial researches—the laborious reform of Copernicus, 
the eager yet patient divinations of Kepler, the bold inductions 
of Galileo—were embraced and perfected in the sublime 
generalisation of Newton. By the conception of one universal 
force ruling the movements of the heavenly bodies, yet no 
other than that familiar power of gravity by which our globe 
clasps its constituting particles together, and asserts its right 
of property over every object on its surface, the human mind 
attained its highest triumph over the material universe. The 
working of the machine was at last laid bare, and its motive 
power—however unfathomable in its secret springs— was 
brought within the range of exact calculation. It might, in 
this limited sense, be said that the How? as to the arrange- 
ments of the solar system was answered by Copernicus and 
Kepler, the Why? by Newton. And in this answer was the 
fullest justification of the profound intuitions, the intrepid 
confidence, and the earnest reasonings of the Frauenburg as- 
tronomer. 


* Concluding words of the ‘Commentariolus,’ Prowe, Th. ii. p. 292. 
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Art. II.—1. Dissertations on Early Law and Custom. By 
Sir Henry Sumner Maine, K.C.S.1., LL.D., F.R.S. 
London: 1883. 

2. Asiatic Studies—Religious and Social. By Sir ALFRED 
Lyat1, K.C.B., C.LE. London: 1882. 

3. The English Village Community examined in its Relations 
to the Manorial and Tribal Systems of, and to the Common 


or Open-Field System of Husbandry. By Frepreric SEE- 
BOHM. London: 1883. 


{‘EW writers of the present day have thrown more light on 
the primitive institutions of our race or afforded more 
important matter for reflection than those whose names are 
prefixed to this paper. The accomplished author of * Ancient 
* Law’ has, both in his former publications and in this later 
work, traced back with rare sagacity to their origin in 
the early history of nations some of the most potent laws 
which have affected the destinies of the human family, and he 
has drawn many pregnant illustrations from that wonderful 
repertory of ancient codes and creeds which exists in the diver- 
sified communities of India. The official career of Sir Alfred 
Lyall has afforded him opportunities, which he has turned to full 
account, of studying the political laws, the religious beliefs, and 
the habits of life of the inhabitants of the same vast continent, 
and of clearing up some of the intricate problems which they 
present to the European administrator. Both writers are men 
of varied culture and of large accumulated knowledge, and 
both possess the gifts of animated narrative and an attractive 
literary style. The two volumes before us, though different 
in their objects, have many points of contact, and they mutually 
confirm and illustrate one another. To these may be added 
the curious and instructive volume in which Mr. Frederic 
Seebohm has traced with great research and ingenuity the 
earliest condition of husbandry and the occupation of land in 
this island. 

The dissertations grouped together by Sir Henry Maine in 
his present volume consist partly of lectures delivered by him 
as Professor of Jurisprudence at Oxford, partly of contribu- 
tions made from time to time to periodical literature. They 
are consequently somewhat unconnected in point of subject, 
and relate to various stages of society and to widely different 
parts of the world. The early laws and usages of India hold 
a prominent place in the series. The sacred law of the 
Hindus—that complex web of religious ritual and legal 
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regulations—the peculiar institution of Brahmanism, and the 
remarkable phenomenon of Ancestor-worship, closely connected 
as it is with the law of succession to property, are the main 
topics of the earlier dissertations. The discussion opens with 
the Ordinances of Manu, first brought to light and translated 
into our language by Sir William Jones. It seems, however, 
according to the opinion of Sir H. Maine, that that eminent 
pioneer in Sanskrit literature was himse!f somewhat misled in 
his estimate of the work in question by the native teachers on 
whose evidence he was obliged to depend, but who, belonging 
to one particular school of Hindu learning, regarded Manu 
with exaggerated honour. Sir W. Jones has assigned to the 
compilation the prodigiously remote date of 1280 B.c.; but, 
though the precise date cannot be ascertained, subsequent 
researches assign a much later time to the production. Pro- 
fessor Monier Williams places it at about the fifth century 
B.c.; Professor Max Miiller not earlier than 200 of the same 
era; other high authorities bring it down as low as 400 a.D., 
and it has been attributed by a recent writer to the eleventh or 
twelfth century of our era. The idea of the personality of 
Manu as a legislator or jurist, a sort of Solon or Minos, as 
conceived by Sir William Jones, and the compiler of a body of 
law analogous to the ‘ Institutes’ of Justinian, has also been 
much discredited by recent criticism. The Ordinances which 
bear his name, though including some portion of law, are 
essentially a book of religious ritual and priestly duty : a com- 
bination by no means peculiar to the Hindus; for, as Sir H. 
Maine observes, ‘ there is no system of recorded law, literally 
‘from China to Peru, which, when it first emerges into notice, 
‘is not seen to be entangled with religious ritual and obser- 
‘vance.’ There is also great reason to believe that the com- 
pilation named after Manu was the work not of one mind, but 
of many. It may probably be regarded as the growth of 
schools of learned Brahmans—that is, of corporations or com- 
panies of men devoted to sacred learning—and we may conclude 
that the rules which it contains have been greatly varied from 
time to time, constantly in spirit and sometimes in tenor. It 
may be said, therefore, that the result of modern and more 
eareful enquiry has been to explode the notions both of the in- 
definite antiquity and of the superhuman origin of this venc- 
rated book. ‘It belongs,’ says Sir H. Maine, ‘in spite of its 
‘ great modern reputation, to the Hindu Apocrypha, nor is it to 
‘be believed that we possess the work in its original form.’ 
Dr. Julius Jolly, in his preface to Vishnu, speaks of the clear 
proof which exists of its having undergone various modifications 
and entire transformation in successive periods, 
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The sacred books of the Hindus, it is well observed, disclose to 
us, if not the origin of law, at least the origin of lawyers. The 
first lawyers, alike in India and in other countries with whose 
early history we are acquainted, were priests. The primitive 
jurisprudence was largely leavened with theology, and its in- 
terpreters were necessarily those who monopolised the sole 
learning of the times, the doctrines and ritual of religion. But 
the peculiarity of Hindu belief, and that which distinguishes it 
from the generality of Western religious systems, was the con- 
ception embodied in it respecting the posthumous state of man. 
The idea of reward and punishment in a future life was indeed 
common to both, but the duration of either state was in the 
Eastern creeds represented as not permanent but transitional, 
and the doctrine of the transmigration of souls fills as large 
a space in them as; that of posthumous retribution in heaven 
or hell. ‘ The aggregate of existence,’ as our author expresses 
it, ‘is conceived as indestructible, and as incapable either of 
* increase or diminution.’ The stream of life is perpetually 
returning upon itself. The individual soul, without losing its 
identity, assumes a succession of forms, passing from one con- 
dition of being into another. The soul tainted and stained 
with evil-doing has to go through a succession of purgatories, 
distinctly described and amounting to twenty-two in number, 
each applying a separate variety of physical or moral suffering. 
Released at last, after long-protracted durance, from this 
series of purgatorial expiations, the sin-laden spirit has still to 
pass through a succession of forms of animal or vegetable ex- 
istence before it is again invested with a human frame. The 
distribution of these penal transformations is somewhat gro- 
tesque, appropriated as they frequently are to the special 
demerits of the offender. Mortal sinners enter the bodies 
of worms or insects, minor transgressors those of birds. 
Criminals in the fourth degree become aquatic animals, those 
who have committed crimes involving loss of caste are turned 
into amphibious creatures. <A stealer of grain, by an appro- 
priate retribution, takes the shape of a rat ; one who has stolen 
water a waterfowl. A stealer of silk is less appropriately 
transmuted into a partridge, a thief of linen into a frog, a 
cattle-stealer into an iguana. Much of the material of ancient 
superstition, observes Sir H. Maine, is literally ‘such stuff as 
‘dreams are made of.’ But while the wicked pass through 
these successive phases of degradation, the pure and virtuous 
soul may, on the other hand, attain by gradual stages of pro- 
motion to the highest state of human perfection, and at last 
become undistinguishable from divinity. Yet even the utmost 
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point of felicity is not exempt from the condition of transitori- 
ness. Even the gods in heaven, we are told, who are looked 
upon as not much more than men of extraordinary virtue, will 
in time exhaust their store of merit and pass out of blessedness. 
The notion of an eternity, whether of suffering or of bliss, 
does not enter into this theology. Yet the theory is so far in 
harmony with men’s moral instincts that it offers a plausible 
explanation of the unequal distribution of good and evil in 
this world. The sufferings which some men endure here and 
the privileges which others enjoy of birth, and fortune, and 
the good things of this life, are alike the earnings of their 
former selves in their pre-existing condition. 

One of the most remarkable features in these writings, re- 
garded in the light of legal regulations of conduct, is that while 
they duly specify the offence, they omit what jurists call the 
* sanction ’—that is, they provide no punishment for the wrong- 
doer—a strange omission no doubt in a legal ordinance ; but 
the place which in other codes is occupied by penalties is here 
filled up with penances. The books set before us in full 
detail the particulars of every kind of penal discipline to be in- 
flicted, carried in some cases to the extreme rigour of mutila- 
tion, burning, and other tortures—in others even to that of 
death. The idea does not seem to be entertained that the 
delinquent will ever decline the execution of these self-inflicted 
punishments, 

In some of the later treatises a new element of authority 
is introduced in the person of a king. The ‘secular arm’ 
comes into view—the king is represented as the auxiliary 
of the spiritual director. It is his office to enforce the pre- 
scribed penances against those who are refractory. He is 
invested with divine right, and in the book of Manu is 
described as a powerful divinity who appears in human shape. 
The progress of a more fixed and more equitable jurisdiction is, 
however, in course of time perceptible. One of the latest 
treatises, called ‘ Narada,’ which has been translated by Dr. 
Jolly, is described by Sir H. Maine as ‘ almost wholly a simple 
‘ law-book and one of a very interesting kind.’ The ancient 
Brahmanical system appears here toned down and modified by 
the good sense and equity of the school of lawyers from whom 
this book proceeded. Yet the arrogant and domineering spirit 
of the priestly caste, from which it originated, is visible 
throughout the code. Possessing a monopoly of learning and 
mental cultivation, the Brahmans aimed at a supremacy of 
power, and an immunity from all external control. They 
claimed to hold in their hands the keys of death and hell. 
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They were to be the assessors and partners of princes, and the 
mighty ones of the earth were to be subject to their control, not 
only in the spiritual but in the civil sphere of jurisdiction. 


‘On the whole,’ says Sir H. Maine, ‘the impression left on the mind 
by the study of these books is that a more awful tyranny never existed 
than this, which proceeded from the union of physical, intellec‘ual, 
and spiritual ascendency. . . . It is not easy to describe adequately 
the intensity of the professional pride which shows itself in all parts of 
their writings. Everybody is to minister to them: everybody is to 
give way to them: the respectful salutations with which they are to be 
addressed are set forth with the utmost minuteness. They are to be 
free of the criminal law which they themselves prescribe. . . . Their 
arrogance perhaps reaches the highest point in a passage of the law- 
book of Vishnu, where it is written that the Gods are invisible deities; 
the Brahmans are visible deities. The Brahmans sustain the world, 
It is by favour of the Brahmans that the Gods reside in heaven.’ 


(P. 47.) 


While admitting that the ideas which underlie the Brahmani- 
cal literature are not wanting either in religious or in moral 
character, Sir H. Maine is of opinion that, on the whole, the 
evil influence predominates over the good. 

‘ We can find,’ he says, ‘in this most ancient literature the germs of 
many superstitions still exercising pernicious effects ; of the caste pre- 
judices which force the wounded Sepoy to die of fever rather than take 
water from his low-caste fellow-soldier or his English officer; of that 
terror of pollution which twenty-five years since led to the frightful 
mutiny of the mercenary troops; of that rejection of meat and drink 
which still limits the food supply of an over-populated country and 
contributes to its periodical famines. But in close contact with this 
frame of mind there is nowadays an ever-growing body cf thought 
stirring with the leaven of Western knowledge and Western scientific 
method; and the juxtaposition of the two makes the government of 
India by the English an undertaking without a parallel in its novelty 
and difficulty, and in the amount of caution, insight, and self-command 
demanded from its administrators.’ (Pp. 48, 49.) 


In addition to the two prominent theories which have been 
already referred to as pervading the sacred law-books of the 
Hindus—the theory of the successive purgations of the soul 
by posthumous punishments, and that of its transmigration from 
body to body—a third and perhaps still more ancient feature of 
religious belief is conspicuous in the remarkable institution of 
Ancestor-worship, a practice which is again intimately con- 
nected with that very important branch of jurisprudence, the 
law of inheritance. 

Not indeed that the association of these two ideas is pecu- 
liar to the Hindus. In the institutions of several other 
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communities which have done most for the civilisation of the 
world, the worship of progenitors has been regarded as a duty 
incumbent on expectant heirs, and indeed as the condition 
of their succession. This worship, however, is not to be 
confounded with the cult practised by some ancient nations 
of some distant and fabulous progenitor, the hero or demi- 
god of tradition, such as was Hercules, Romulus, or Numa. 
It is the proximate ancestors—the father, the grandfather, 
and the great-grandfather—who are the objects of Hindu 
reverence and oblations. Their whole law of inheritance 
is dependent on the accurate observance of that elaborate 
liturgy and ritual which are set forth with the greatest fulness 
in the law of Vishnu. The dead ancestor, passed into a deity, 
is regarded as watching over and protecting the descendants, 
rewarding the virtuous and punishing the ill-doer. Every day 
—as we are informed by an accomplished native lawyer, Pro- 
fessor Sarvadikari—in the dwelling of a Hindu, the sacrifice 
termed Shaddra is offered to father, grandfather, and great- 
grandfather, and it is accompanied with special observances on 
particular occasions, the most solemn of all being that of a 
funeral. ‘A man may be pardoned,’ says this writer, ‘ for 
‘ neglecting all his social duties, but he is for ever cursed if he 
‘ fails to perform the funeral obsequies of his parents and to 
‘ present them with the offerings due to them.’ In the literature 
of Greece and Rome the predominance of the greater deities 
has perhaps made the student less observant than he should 
be of the more important family worship of the Lares and 
Penates. Their images of clay or metal stood in the inmost 
recesses of the house, and represented ancestors who had been 
actually buried in it before the hearth. But in fact the wor- 
ship of the dead is by no means a rare or merely local pheno- 
menon. Strange as it may appear to modern and Western ideas, 
Ancestor-worship is still, Sir Il. Maine asserts, the practical 
religion of much the larger part of the human race. All sects 
of Hindus worship their ancestors. The ancient religion lately 
revived by the State authority in Japan, known as Shintoism, 
is of this character. The Chinese universally practise the 
same worship, and these, together with the savages who use 
similar rites, make up the majority of the human race. The 
Hebrews, it will be remembered, were strictly prohibited from 
such worship; but that they were occasionally seduced into 
such practices by the example of the nations around them is 
evident, inter alia, from the 106th Psalm, where it is said that 
‘ they joined themselves unto Baal-Peor and ate the offerings 
‘of the dead,’ and, as a consequece of that disobedience, it is 
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added, ‘ the plague was great among them.’ One peculiarity 
of Ancestor-worship ought not to pass unnoticed. The 
ancestors worshipped appear to have been at first exclusively 
male ancestors. Sir John Lubbock has remarked that, though 
among the lowest savages descent is always traced in the female 
line, he has been able to find no instance of female Ancestor- 
worship. In later times, indeed, divine honours have been paid 
by the Chinese to female ancestors in the direct line. But 
among the Hindus the constitution of the family is entirely, 
according to the Roman law term, agnatic: kindred is counted 
through male descent only. 

An entire dissertation in the work now under review is 
devoted to an exposition of the close connexion between the 
performance of sacrificial rites in honour of the deceased and 
the succession to his property. The blending of the two ideas 
is by no means unnatural, Wherever the belief has prevailed 
that a man’s surviving relatives could do anything to better 
his condition in another world, the performance of such a duty 
has been required from those who were to succeed to his pos- 
sessions. This indeed was the basis of the medieval Church 
doctrine, from which an important part of the jurisdiction of 
our own ecclesiastical courts was originally deduced. The 
Church laid its hands upon the personal effects of the deceased 
on the ground that his worldly means were primarily required 
to liberate the soul of the departed from purgatory through 
the instrumentality of masses. 

There were also many other ways in which the practice of 
Ancestor-worship affected the laws and customs of ancient 
societies, As the worship was paid only to male progenitors, so 
the person offering the sacrifice must be the male child or other 
male descendant. And as a failure to perform such service 
involved serious loss and suffering both to the party making 
default and also to those whose posthumous condition was 
thereby imperilled, an intense desire for male offspring was 
naturally generated, which again produced a remarkable set 
of ideas about paternity, sonship, and inheritance. Failing 
legitimate male issue, the Brahmans permitted various modes 
of artificial filiation to be resorted to. Though females were 
not competent to perform the rites, the son of a duly appointed 
daughter was recognised as capable. But, further than this, 
illegitimate sons, the illegitimate sons of wives or of daughters, 
the children of relatives, and even of strangers, were allowed 
to be adopted into the place and admitted to the privileges of 
legitimate sons. Strange forms of wedlock, and fictitious 
afiiliations, highly repugnant as some of them were to modern 
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sentiments of morality, were occasionally sanctioned, rather 
than suffer a service to fail so important alike to the living and 
to the dead. But there was another institution devised to 
supply the need in case the head of a house should die without 
leaving either a legitimate or an adopted son, or any male 
child born in the house, who could satisfy the fiction of sonship. 
This institution is commonly known as the Levirate, but is 
called by the Hindus the Niyoga. Under it a son is born to 
the childless man or his wife or widow, not from the husband 
himself, but from his brother or nearest kinsman. ‘ The 
practice of thus obtaining a son,’ says Sir H. Maine, ‘ appears 
*to have extended, with various modifications, and with or 
‘ without the religious sanction, over many branches of the 
‘human race.’ Traces are found of it in the laws of the 
Spartans and the Athenians, and in one of its forms it was 
certainly followed by the Hebrews. This appears both from 
the passage in Deuteronomy (xxv. 5), in which the duty of the 
husband’s brother is expressly enjoined, ‘ that the name’ of 
the deceased husband ‘ be not put out of Israel,’ and also from 
the captious question put to our Lord by the Sadducees, founded 
upon this enactment of the law. The narrative of the Book of 
Ruth further illustrates a legal rule important in its bearings 
on the genealogical history of the royal house of Judah. 

In India a remarkable change has taken place in modern 
times in regard to collateral succession. The more ancient 
lawyers take very little notice of succession otherwise than in 
the direct line of ascent or descent. It was supposed in ancient 
times that an efficacious sacrifice for the dead could not be 
offered by any but a direct descendant. They preferred to 
resort to the various contrivances above mentioned for pro- 
viding a substitute for a son when legitimate male issue was 
wanting. But all the expedients for artificial filiation, repulsive 
as many of them were to natural feeling, have become obsolete 
in India, with the exception of adoption. The other modes of 
substitution having ceased, the rule of collateral succession has 
become of much greater importance and has received a large 
development in later times. It has grown into an extensive 
and complicated system. Except in the province of Bengal, 
proper collateral succession is wholly agnatic—that is, exclu- 
sively through males. In this respect it accords with the rule 
of the Roman law under the Twelve Tables, and also with the 
law of Athens on the subject of collateral successions, which 
prescribed that agnates should always have priority over cog- 
nates. Indeed this rule is supposed to have generally prevailed 
through Greece. The influences that subsequently modified 
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both the Athenian and the Roman jurisprudence, and that cf 
India also, with regard to collateral succession, and relaxed the 
strict rule of male inheritance by the admission of cognatic 
kindred, are described by Sir H. Maine in the following 
terms :— 


‘The ancient Roman law of inheritance was closely implicated with 
Ancestor-worship. . . . The ancient Hindu law had undoubtedly the 
same basis, but it underwent in parts of India very much the same 
modifications as the Roman law, and became a system of inheritance 
allowing kinsmen through females to inherit as well as kinsmen through 
males. The newer Hindu law, however, carries with it the explana- 
tion of its own origin: the religious element in it has been pas 
and the law with it. I suggest therefore that the Roman equity had 
its beginning before legal history began, in a modified Ancestor-worship 
and a “change i in the religious constitution and religious duties of the 
family. There are no ancient philosophies, and perhaps not many 
modern philosophies, which may not be suspected of having their 
roots in a religion. The Athenian law corresponds in some of its rules 
of collateral succession to the Jatter rather than to the earlier Roman 
law, and here, too, I suggest that a change was produced by an altera- 
tion of religious ideas.’* (P. 120.) 

We now pass on from those chapters of the volume befor 
us which treat of inheritance and succession to property, to a 
different though kindred subjec ‘s and usages which 
in the Western kingdoms, where feudalism prevailed, governed 
the succession to the throne. The law systems of the East, 
though full and ample on the succession to private property, 
have little or nothing to say on the subject of succession to 
thrones. No uniform rule appears to have been recognised as 
of binding force, and, as an inevitable consequence, no more 
fertile cause of bloody civil wars, of domestic strife, and of 
ruthless butchery, has existed than the question as to which 
member of a ruling family had the preferable claim to the 
crown. ‘There are few things,’ observes Sir H. Maine, ¢ on 
‘ which mankind were at first less agreed, few things on which 





* Of the practical treatises on Hindu Law in use in our ee by 
far the most able, and the most recent, is that of Mr. John D. Mayne, 
late of the Madras bar, which we are happy to see has just reached a 
third edition. For Hindu Law is still, as a system of jurisprudence, 
in growth, under the direction of the Courts in India and the Privy 
Council in England, which have laboured to give consistency and 
clearness to thie complicated relations arising out of polygamy, adoption, 
widow’s rights, and joint families. Mr. Mayne, not content with 
recording the recent decisions of the Courts, seeks to penetrate to the 
root and origin of the law itself, and his work is scarcely inferior in 
interest to that of his accomplished namesake. 
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‘their usages were less at one, than the rule which should 
‘determine which of the family should have the headship.’ 
The most ancient mode of settling such contentions was that 
which we may call Natural Selection. The competing chiefs 
fought it out, and the strongest, the most crafty or unscru- 
pulous made good his claim. Sometimes one of the kinsmen 
had the opportunity of crushing the others by a sudden blow, 
and an indiscriminate massacre of a houschold cleared a way 
for an aspirant to the vacant throne. The reader will call to 
mind several instances of such wholesale clearances in Hebrew 
history. Such was the story of Athaliah, ‘that wicked 
‘ woman,’ the mother of Amaziah, who, when her son was 
dead, put to death all the seed royal of the house of Judah. 
One only, the child Joash, was secreted and saved to occupy 
eventually his father’s throne. Meanwhile Athaliah ‘ reigned 
* over the land.’ Such, too, was the slaughter of the seventy 
sons of Ahab by order of Jehu and that of his seventy brothers, 
save one who escaped, by Abimelech. In the Turkish Empire 
similar examples of conspiracy, massacre, and dethronements 
have been common history. A declaration that fratricide is 
a rule of the Ottoman State has been attributed to Ma- 
hommed II.; but the most ruthless exterminator of rival 
claimants was Muhommed III., who is said to have massacred 
nineteen of his brothers and drowned twelve of his father’s 
wives who were supposed to be pregnant. It is obvious how 
much the practice of polygamy tends to multiply claimants to 
the succession, and increases the temptation to summary 
methods of disposing of them. We have had very recently 
before us in Afghanistan a striking illustration of the per- 
vlexities caused by disputes among rival members of the same 
royal house. All the competitors in this case deduced their 
descent from Dost Mahomed Khan, and each set up a title to 
the succession. Shere Ali, after a hard struggle, ascended his 
father’s throne, but he was not his father’s eldest son. Then 
came Yakub Khan, who was not the eldest son of Shere Ali. 
The now reigning Abdurrahman Khan is not a son of Shere 
Ali at all, but the son of his elder brother. No rule but that 
of the strongest appears to exist for settling the claims of 
such rival pretenders to the Afghan throne. <A civil war is 
the natural sequence of a vacancy. One system indeed of 
royal succession has from long antiquity prevailed in a reigning 
Mahommedan house, that of the Ottoman Sultans, under 
which not the son, but the eldest male relative, of the late 
sovereign succeeds. In unsettled times and among warlike 
communities there is much to be said in favour of this usage, 
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since it provides in most cases a full-grown and experienced 
man to fill the vacant seat, and obviates the dangers arising 
from the minority of an infant prince and the cabals and 
intrigues incident to a regency. This rule is now in force 
among the Turks. The present Sultan succeeded his brother, 
who left children, and Sultan Murad, who reigned. but a few 
months, succeeded his uncle Abdul Aziz, who also left chil- 
dren. In another part of the world we have a familiar 
instance of the practice in the story which forms the plot of 
the tragedy of‘ Hamlet,’ where the murdered king is succeeded, 
not by his son, but by his brother, who strengthens his title, in 
accordance with a usage also of high antiquity, by marrying 
the widow. 

The prodigious evil of dynastic contests, engendered by the 
absence of fixed rules of succession, has led from time to time 
to the adoption of various expedients which Sir H. Maine 
passes in review. One was an ancient custom known as 
Tanistry, under which the men of the tribe elected their own 
chief, usually choosing a successor before the ruling potentate 
died, and almost universally electing his brother or nearest 
male relative. There was also the practice of the nomination 
of his successor by the reigning sovereign in his lifetime—a 
system liable to much abuse through the palace intrigues 
which it fostered, and the consequences of civil war and 
bloodshed which often arose out of it. There was the system 
of election illustrated, but not recommended, by the history of 
Poland; and that which prevailed on a different scale and 
under different conditions in the Romano-German Empire, 
where the election was vested in a limited number of princes 
and prelates, once great officers of the Imperial Courts. Such 
was the Elector of Hanover, from whom the title of our own 
reigning dynasty is traced. One of the most peculiar systems 
of succession was that of Russia, where the widow of the 
late emperor not unfrequently became the successor to her 
husband. 

We now come to a most important and widely-prevailing 
rule of royal succession, the discussion of which in the volume 
before us will be to many readers not the least interesting part 
of Sir H. Maine’s dissertations. We refer to the famous 
Salic Law, and to its remarkable bearing on the relations 
between this country and France, having embroiled them in a 
bloody and desolating war which lasted more than one hundred 
years. This war, as all readers of English history are aware, 
originated in the claim set up by our Edward III. to the 
throne of France, when it became vacant by the death of 
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Charles 1V. in 1328. That sovereign was the youngest of 
the three sons of Philip IV., surnamed Le Bel, each of whom 
in succession occupied the throne, the two elder being Louis X. 
and Philip V. No one of these brothers left a son, but two of 
them left each one daughter, and one left three. Edward III. 
of England had for his mother Isabel, the daughter of 
Philip IV., the ‘She Wolf of France’ in Gray’s famous Ode. 
He was consequently the next male heir of Philip 1V., but in 
the female line, and as such he claimed the succession to his 
maternal grandfather. The counter-claimant was Philip of 
Valois, who, being the son of Charles, Count of Valois, 
younger brother of Philip IV., was the nearest heir to the 
throne in the male line. The obstacle in the way of the 
English king’s pretension was the alleged disqualification of 
the Salic Law. That law was represented by the opponents 
of Edward’s claim as not only disabling a female from sitting 
on the throne of France, but also excluding a male who 
claimed, as he did, through a female. The exclusive right of 
a male, descended through a male, was alleged to be the 
ancient and fundamental canon of descent in the French 
monarchy, That assertion was stoutly denied by the partisans 
of the English claim. 

The first question to be considered is, What and whence 
derived is this Salic Law? According to Sir H. Maine’s de- 
scription, it is ‘the oldest of the Teutonic codes—the oldest 

‘ portrait of Germanic institutions drawn by a German.’ It 
is frequently said to be the law of the Salian Franks; but 
Montesquieu, who has much to say on the matter, adopts the 
derivation of the name from Sala, which signified a house, 
and he says the Salic land was the land lying within that 
enclosure which belonged to a German house. The Franks, 
he adds, after their conquests acquired new possessions, to 
which they extended the name of Salic lands.* Scholars are 
pretty well agreed that this code belongs to the fifth century 
A.D., and that its preparation was prompted by the great 
codification of the Roman law effected by the Emperor Theo- 
dosius II. ‘In the Salic Law,’ says Gibbon, ‘and in the 
‘ Pandects of Justinian we may compare the first rudiments 
‘ and the full maturity of civil wisdom.’ + 





* Esprit des Lois, livre xviii. ch. 22. 

The Salic Law has often been printed, from different codices, all 
of which are in a bad condition. The best edition is that of Messrs. 
Hessels and Kern, containing a synoptical view of the ten texts with 
their glosses, which was published by Mr. Murray in 1880, It is un- 
doubtedly one of the most curious monuments of primitive legislation. 
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Now what does this Salic Law affirm on the subject of 
female succession? The text of the passage which bears upon 
it runs thus: ‘ De terra verd [Salicé] in mulierem nulla portio 
‘ hereditatis transit, sed hane virilis sexus acquirit; hoc est, 
‘ filii in ips hereditate succedunt’ (Tit. 62. 5,6). The word 
‘ Salica,’ however, in this passage is agreed by the best autho- 
rities to be an interpolation. Now what bearing has this text 
upon the matter of royal succession? Sir H. Maine says it 
has none whatever. It has nothing to do with thrones or 
crowns; ‘it is preeminently a body of rules protecting the 
‘ownership of kine, swine, sheep, goats, horses, and even 
‘bees.’ He does not, however, pretend to be the author of 
this discovery. ‘It was first brought to light,’ he says, ‘in 
‘ the sixteenth century by the rising learning of those times.’ 
In the eighteenth Montesquieu had placed the irrelevancy of 
the Salic Law to royal succession in a clear point of view. 
The Salic Law, says that writer, had not a preference of 
one sex to the other, much less had it regard to a perpetuity 
of family, a name, or the transmission of land. These things 
did not enter into the heads of the Germans; it was purely 
an economical law, which gave the house and the lands de- 
pendent thereon to the males who should dwell in it, and to 
whom consequently it was of most service.* Furthermore, it 
is limited to the case of him who has children. When a man 
dies childless, the law ordains that neither of the two sexes 
shall have the preference to the other, except in certain cases 
specified. But if no son survives, but a daughter only, 
neither the Salic Law nor the axon, or other laws proceeding 
from the same German source, prescribe any exclusion. ‘ If 
* daughters,’ continues Montesquieu, ‘had been generally de- 
‘barred by the Salic Law from the inheritance of land, it 
‘ would be impossible to explain the histories, formularies, and 
‘ charters which are continually mentioning the lands and 
* possessions of females.’ 

We have therefore no difficulty in coming to the conclusion 
that the mere text of the Salic Law, when applied to the suc- 
cession to the French throne on the demise of Charles IV., 
was simply nihil ad rem, and that the title of Edward III., had 
there been no other objections to it than this, might have been 
valid. Buta reference to French authorities makes it appear 
that the resistance of that nation to the English claim was not 
based on the ambiguous interpretation of a single text from a 
barbarous code, but on broader grounds of constitutional law. 





* Esprit des Lois, liv. xviii. 
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The succession of Philip of Valois, according to Guizot, took 
place not by virtue of an old law-maxim, but of a traditional 
principle recognised and confirmed by two recent resolutions 
taken at the deaths of the two elder sons of Philip le Bel. 
‘ The right thus promulgated,’ he says, ‘ became at once a fact 
‘accepted by the whole of France.’ If, argues the same 
writer, the succession to the crown of France had not been 
regulated beforehand by a special and positive law, Philip of 
Valois had the traditional right of three centuries’ past and 
actual possession, without any disputes having arisen in France 
upon the subject. His title had been expressly declared by 
the peers of the kingdom, sanctioned by the Church, and 
recognised by Edward himself, who had come to pay him 
homage. As against Edward himself, this latter fact is of 
great significance. On June 6, 1329, he, then King of Eng- 
land, being summoned to fulfil a vassal’s duties by doing 
homage for the Duchy of Aquitaine, appeared in the cathedral 
of Amiens, with his crown on his head, his sword at his side, 
and his gilded spurs on his heels. Being then ordered to go 
on his knees before Philip, he obeyed, placed his hands be- 
tween the hands of the King of France, who kissed him on 
the mouth and accepted his homage. ‘Two years later Edward 
recognised, by letters express, ‘ that the said homage which we 
‘ did at Amiens to the King of France in general terms is, and 
‘ must be understood as, /éege, and that we are bound, as Duke 
‘of Aquitaine and Peer of France, to show him faith and 
‘ loyalty.’ 

Upon either hypothesis, that the ancient Frankish law was 
or was not applicable to the question, our own historian Hallam 
pronounces strongly against the English king’s contention. 
* We have no hesitation, he says, ‘in condemning the injustice 
of this pretension. . . . Even if he (Edward) could forget 
the express or tacit decision of all France, there stood in his 
way Jane, the daughter of Louis X., three daughters of Philip 
le Long, and one daughter of Charles le Bel. Aware of this, 
Edward set up a distinction, that although females were ex- 
cluded from succession, the same rule did not apply to their 
male issue: and thus, though his mother, Isabel, could not 
herself become Queen of France, she might transmit a title 
tohim. But this was contrary to the commonest rules of in- 
heritance; and if it could have been regarded at all, Jane had 
‘a son, afterwards the famous King of Navarre, who stood one 
* degree nearer to the crown than Edward.’* The existence of 
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these daughters of France, possessing a birthright prior to his 
own, placed Edward in an insuperable difficulty in point of 
argument. He could not deny the existence of a law—Salie or 
not Salic—excluding a female from actual occupancy of the 
throne, without admitting the title of one of his French female 
cousins to that inheritance, nor could he assert in his own favour 
the prior right of a male descendant of a princess of the royal 
house without a wrongful setting aside of the son of Jane, 
who was grandson to P hilip le Bel in the female line. Qua- 
cunque vid data, therefore, he was out of court. To add to his 
inconsistencies, when, in 1341, John, third Duke of Brittany, 
died, leaving no child, and the succession was contested be- 
tween the daughter of John’s next brother, Joan, called the 
Cripple, and her uncle, the third brother, Edward, deeming it 
most to his own advantage, took up the uncle’s cause, thus 
espousing the right of succession in the male line which he was 
disputing and fighting against in France. 

Upon the w hole, though Sir H. Maine is inclined to take a 
more indulgent view of Edward's claim than all French and 
some English writers have done, suggesting that it ‘ answered 
‘to some ideas about regal and other successions which were 
‘more or less current,’ and that the question of law at all 
events was in those times in a vague and ambiguous state, we 
are ourselves inclined to adopt the sterner judgment of Hallam, 
who has no hesitation in condemning the injustice of the pre- 
tension. Regarding the matter less on technical than on moral 
grounds, our sympathies are with the natural feeling of the 
French nation as expressed by contemporary chroniclers, that 
* there was no mind in France to be subjects of the King of 
‘ England.’ The most unjust wars usually begin with a colour- 
able plea of right, as did this great contest, which for more than 
a century desolated France, caused a vast amount of misery 
and bloodshed, and after many vicissitudes was finally termi- 
nated by the discomfiture of the invaders by the hand of a 
woman, Whatever might be pretended to the contrary, it was 
the ambitious enterprise of a warlike prince, athirst for glory 
and greedy of dominion, seeking to annex to his rightful terri- 
tories another crown which could only be won by the depend- 
ence and degradation of a people as brave and high-spirited as 
hisown. The attempt did not deserve success, and could not 
eventually have succeeded. But the claim was not relinquished 
until the logic of facts had reduced it to an absurdity. The 
by the histosion as ‘ fesesens! was Charles, surnamed the Bad, who per- 
haps might more justly be denoted as ‘ infamous." 
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shadow was cherished long after the substance had been lost. 
The English kings bore the title of kings of France and 
carried the French lilies on their seutcheon down to the begin- 
ning of the present century. In the negotiations between the 
British Government and the first French . Republic, the giving 
up of this empty title and armorial pretension formed a pro- 
minent subject of discussion. 

While the exclusion of females from the throne was thus 
strenuously upheld in France, no such disability was ever set 
up on this side of the Channel. King Stephen’s title to the 
crown was derived not from his father, but from his mother, 
and the title of Henry II. was transmitted, without question, 
from his mother the Empress Maud. How is this difference 
between the constitutional laws of two neighbouring monarchies 
to be accounted for? Sir H. Maine suggests an explanation : : 
The Royal House or Sept whose disputed headship involved 
such great calamities both to France and England was that 
of the Capetians, the collective body of the descendants of 
Hugh Capet, who in 987 got himself elected King of the 
Franks or French, and founded the feudal monarchy of the 
country, which by successive additions has since become so 
famous under the name of France. It is a very remarkable 
fact that the kings sprung from Hugh Capet succeeded to one 
another, son to father, or brother to brother, for more than three 
hundred years. Through all this time there was no occasion to 
have recourse to acollateral, much less to a kinsman through 
women. Now it is truly observed that there is a tendency in 
men’s minds to think that everything of which they know or 
remember nothing to the contrary has existed from all time. 
Especially is this the case in communities and at periods where 
tradition is more prevalent than authentic records. The minds 
of Frenchmen would thus be strongly impressed by the unin- 
terrupted continuance of male descents in their national 
dynasty. ‘ Nobody,’ they would say, ‘ had reigned in France 
but a king or a son or brother of a king :’ this, therefore, must 
be the settled rule of succession, the common law of the French 
monarchy. Such an inference derived countenance from the 
then prevalent construction, erroneous though it might be, of the 
Salic Law. Still more was it reinforced by the patriotic instinct 
which revolted from the thought of the devolution of the 
French crown to an English sovereign. 

Before leaving this part of the subject, we may observe that 
the remarkable descent of the crown of France in the male 
line of the house of Capet for more than three hundred years 
is almost paralleled by the case of our own Plantagenet sove- 
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reigns in England. From the accession of Hugh Capet in 
987 to the death of Charles le Bel in 1328 is 321 years; from 
the accession of our Henry II. in 1154 to the death of Henry 
VI. in 1471 is 317 years—both remarkable instances of direct 
succession in the male line, of which we believe but few 
parallels could be found in the transmission of private estates 
in either country. The stock of Hugh Capet, indeed, though 
his successors in the direct line came to an end in 1328, has 
shown remarkable fecundity, for the line of male descendants 
tracing their descent entirely through males still exists after 
a continuance of nearly 900 years, and, moreover, shows no 
signs of dying out. The elder branches have more than once 
failed in the course of this long period, but 

‘the fecundity of the younger branches has repaired the decay of the 
elder. On the death of Henry III., the last of the Valois line, without 
children, Henry of Navarre took his place, just as a Valois took the 
place of the lineal heir of Hugh Capet. The same rule, of the infe- 
cundity of the elder line being repaired by the fecundity of the 
younger, still seems to hold good. Of the Bourbons who are de- 
scended from Henry of Navarre, the branch of Condé was exhausted 
almost in our own day. The eldest branch of the same house seems 
likely to close with the childless prince known as the Count de 
Chambord, and the elder branch of the Spanish House has only been 
continued through women. But the younger lines of all the Bourbon 
Houses are still prolific, represented by the French Princes of Orleans, 
by the Italian Bourbon princes, and by the Spanish princes descended 
from the first Don Carlos. All these princes are the male issue, 
descended exclusively through males, of Hugh Capet who died 900 
years ago. These facts are perhaps not unexampled, but they are very 
unusual and extremely remarkable.’ (P. 153. 

In other kingdoms of Europe besides France the supposed 
Salic Law has been adopted, although female sovereigns had 
formerly been admitted to the succession. In Spain, when 
the younger branch of the Bourbons acceded to the throne, 
the disqualification of the female sex was introduced. It was 
abrogated, however, in 1830 by Ferdinand VII., in order that 
his daughter might sueceed ; but the adherents of the pretender 
Don Carlos dispute the validity of that abrogation on the 
ground that it was made without the consent of the claimant 
whom they support. The succession to the German Empire, 
following that of the kingdom of Prussia, is now Salic. In 
Russia, where empresses who fill a prominent place in modern 
history once sat on the throne, the exclusive devolution of the 
crown to males was first introduced by the Emperor Paul I. 
But in constitutional States, as Sir H. Maine observes, ‘ female 
* successions have always been popular,’ and it would be difli- 
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cult to suggest any change in their institutions which would 
be less palatable to the subjects of Queen Victoria than the 
introduction of a Salic Law. 

Another dissertation in the volume before us, the last which 
our limits will permit us to notice in any detail, is entitled 
‘The King and Early Civil Justice.’ It suggests many in- 
teresting views of the relation subsisting in early times be- 
tween the royal authority acting in the administration of 
justice and the jurisdiction which was exercised by popular 
assemblies, both in our own and other countries. In the 
records of ancient societies the king is almost always asso- 
ciated with judicial functions. He is principally a military 
leader, he is sometimes a priest; but he is almost universally 
a judge. In the most ancient jurisprudence of the Hindus the 
judicial authority of a king is assumed. He sits on the throne 
of justice, he has the book of the law before him; he has 
learned Brahmans for his assessors. In the old Brehon law of 
ireland the same association of functions exists. The king is 
necessarily a judge, though he may have professional lawyers 
as his assessors. The Homeric king is primarily a military 
commander, but he is a judge also, and his sentences are sup- 
posed to come into his mind by superhuman dictation. A 
more familiar instance is furnished to us by the Hebrew 
Scriptures. The judges of Isracl in the ante-monarchical 
period were chiefly conspicuous for heroic exploits in times of 
national emergency ; but, as their title imports, they were also 
interpreters and administrators of the law. Such was Deborah 
the prophetess, who is described as sitting under her palm-tree 
in Mount Ephraim, where all Israel came up to her for judg- 
ment. Such were Eli and Samuel, the latest who bore the 
title of judge, though in Solomon again the judicial attribute 
of kingship is prominently exhibited. 

In the early stages of civilisation two forms of authority are 
seen side by side in most of the societies of mankind. There 
is the popular assembly, the gathering of the freemen of the 
community, exercising political and at the same time judicial 
functions. There is also the king, at once a warrior chief, a 
political ruler, and an administrator of the law. Each insti- 
tution becomes modified, according to Sir H. Maine’s theory, 
by a certain law of progress. In such communities as Athens 
or Rome, where the population was concentrated in walled 
cities, the popular power has a tendency to preponderate rela- 
tively to the regal; but in those which are spread over a large 
surface of territory, it is the king who is likely to predominate, 
while popular institutions tend to grow weaker and decay. 
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A main cause of that tendency, our author thinks, was the 
extremely burdensome duty of attendance on the popular 
assemblies under the strict rule which required the presence 
of every freeman of full age. In times when roads were few 
and bad, and the means of locomotion very limited, this tax of 
personal attendance became really oppressive. In the con- 
firmation of Magna Charta by Henry III., in 1267, there is a 
provision that the County Court shall not meet more than 
once a month; and Canon Stubbs, in his ‘ Constitutional 
‘ History,’ suggests the explanation that the sheriffs had 
abused their power of summoning special meetings of the 
courts and fining absentees, it being the direct interest of 
those officers to multiply the occasions of holding them. As 
time went on and the occupations of industry increased, the 
freeman, feeling the duty of attendance become more onerous, 
preferred to stay away, sending his esso‘n, or excuse for absent- 
ing himself, and submitting to a fine if it were insufficient. 
The popular tribunals were thus gradually changing into com- 
mittees of legal experts, with a strong bias towards regal 
authority, while the king’s justice was constantly gaining at 
their expense. There was also one practice of the early kings 
which tended further to enlarge the sphere of their jurisdiction. 
The kings, as a rule, were great itinerants. It was not so much 
‘ the litigant who went to the king as the king who came to the 
‘ litigants.’ The sovereign was very frequently in ‘ progress ;’ 
so much so, indeed, that his visitations, made always at the 
cost and charge of his subjects, became in some cases a serious 
grievance to his entertainers. As regards Ireland, we learn 
from Edmund Spenser and other writers in the sixteenth 
century that there was at that period a great outcry occasioned 
by the ‘cosherings’ of the chiefs—that is, their periodical 
circuits among their tenants for the purpose of regaling them- 
selves and their attendants at the tenants’ expense. The 
English sovereigns made their progresses also in like manner. 
The * Eyres’ of the Anglo-Saxon kings are described by Pal- 
grave in his § History of the English Commonwealth.’ There 
is also other evidence of the extensive peregrinations of our 
early kings. Sir T. Duffus Hardy, in his ‘ Itinerary of King 
‘ John,’ furnishes an extraordinary record of that sovereign’s 
movements from place to place during every mcnth of each 
year from 1200 to 1216. The following is a specimen, not 
selected but taken at random, of his travels in May 1207 :— 
‘On the Ist of May the king is found at Pontefract, on the 3rd at 
Derby, on the 4th at Hunston, on the 5th at Lichfield, on the 8th at 
Gloucester, on the 10th at Bristol, on the 13th at Bath, on the 16th at 
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Marlborough, on the 18th at Ludgershall, on the 20th at Winchester, 
on the 22nd at Southampton, on the 24th at Porchester, on the 27th 
at Aldingbourn, on the 28th at Arundel, on the 29th at Knep Castle, 
on the 31st at Lewes. ‘I'he king must of course have made all these 
journeys on horseback over a country scarcely provided with any 
except the Roman roads.’ 


Another instance given is that of a journey in June 1212, 
when the same king traverses a more distant and impracticable 
tract of country. 


‘On June 4th he leaves the Tower of London, and on the 28th is at 
Durham, having in the meantime been at Hertford, Doncaster, Rich- 
mond in Yorkshire, Bowes, Appleby, Wigton in Cumberland, Carlisle, 
and Hexham. What is still more remarkable, he marches at much the 
same rate in Ireland, which was then as little known and as impassable 
a country as now are the wildest parts of the Sierra Nevada. He 
reaches Waterford with his troops from Haverfordwest on June 20, 
1212, and is back again at the end of August, having been at every 
place of importance in the south-eastern half of the country... . 
This was practically his life during every month of every year of his 
reign. King John passes for an effeminate sovereign, but no com- 
mercial traveller of our day, employed by a pushing house of business, 
was ever so incessantly in movement and for so many successive years, 
with all the help of railways.’ (Maine, p. 183.) 


The evidence thus furnished of the rapidity and extent of 
the royal movements, and some special instances which are re- 
corded of the trouble and charges inflicted on litigants who, 
seeking redress in the King’s Court, had to follow his Majesty 
up and down England and even across the sea to France, 
illustrate the importance of a clause in the Great Charter the 
significance of which is not at first sight so obvious. The 
clause in question is that which declares that ‘ the Common 


‘ Pleas shall no longer follow the kine.’ The great mass of 
Dp f =) D> 


civil litigation between subject and subject then appertained 
to the Court of Common Pleas, and its localisation in a fixed 
spot was a most valuable concession to the suitor, Thence- 
forth, while the king was flitting about from one part of his 
kingdom to the other, the judges of his Court of Common 
Pleas were sitting en permanence at that famous Hall of West- 
minster, in which it continued to abide until it became absorbed 
together with all the other courts in the High Court of Justice, 
and was transferred to its present place of abode in the vicinity 
of the Inns of Court. 

‘It may almost be laid down,’ says Sir H. Maine, after recounting 
the changes which have been now briefly summarised, that ‘in England 
nothing wholly perishes. The itinerant king is still represented among 
us by the judges of assize or circuit: the ancient popular court sur- 
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vives in the jury, though in the last instance the line of descent is far 
dimmer and far more broken than in the first.’ (P. 187.) 


Our modern English judicial system Sir H. Maine considers 
to be distinguished by two prominent features. One is that 
it is the most highly centralised system of judicial administra- 
tion in the world, all the most important branches of judicial 
business being centralised in London. The other, that justice 
is administered by the smallest number of judges. How far 
either of these characteristics is likely to be modified in the 
future is matter for conjecture. The tendency of opinion 
appears at present to point in favour of some relaxation in 
both these features of our system. 

The limits of our space oblige us to refrain from further 
comment on the varied contents of this very interesting volume. 
The same necessity constrains us from entering on the present 
occasion on the field of Sir Alfred Lyall’s valuable disquisitions 
on Indian law and policy. We can do no more now than indi- 
cate them to our readers as replete with information and 
pregnant with reflections of no ordinary value. 

The tenure of land, the relative rights of the owner and the 
occupier of the soil, and the modes of cultivation arising out 
of them, have from the earliest ages to the present day given 
rise to the most important questions which affect human so- 
ciety, and the study of the ‘ early law and custom’ of different 
nations is not without its application to modern politics. Sir 
Henry Maine and Sir Alfred Lyall have in these and other 
publications discussed this interesting subject. We are in- 
debted to Mr. Field, whose experience as an Indian judge 
qualifies him to speak of the land tenures of British India with 
authority, and who is by birth and education an Irishman, 
for an elaborate volume on the nature of landed property ; 
and Mr. Frederic Seebohm, in the volume quoted at the 
head of this article, has thrown new light on the economic 
history of land in this island by tracing the distinctive marks 
and traces of the open or common-field systems, which are still 
visible to the eye in some parts of the soil of Britain. But 
although he has shown that the ancient mode of cultivation 
and occupation was in strips or ‘lynches,’ adapted in extent 
to the number of oxen which the tenant was able to maintain, 
it would seem that these common fields, or rather patches, 
were always held under a manor—the land being divided into 
the lord’s demesne and land held in villenage. If so, the 
title of Mr. Seebohm’s book is somewhat fallacious. Strictly 
speaking he has not discovered any ‘ English village com- 
‘munity,’ but a system of manorial tenures, from which the 
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serfs or villeins of Saxon times gradually emancipated them- 
selves. Our limits forbid us to follow Mr. Seebohm in his 
very curious and Jearned researches into evidence which he 
has been the first to bring to light. His work is one which 
will not bear compression, for every page is replete with 
details gathered from various sources. But although we 
cannot adopt all his conclusions, we regard his essay as one of 
the most important and original contributions which have ap- 


peared for many years to archeology and to the early history 
of the English people. 








Art. III.—Records of the English Catholics under the Penal 
Laws, chiefly from the Archives of the See of Westminster.* 
1. The First and Second Diaries of the English College, 
Douay, and an Appendix of unpublished Documents. Edited 
by Fathers of the Congregation of the London Oratory. 


With an Historical Introduction by T. F. Knox, D.D. 
London: 1878. 


2. The Letters and Memorials of Cardinai Allen (1532- 
1594). With an Historical Introduction by T. F. Knox, 
D.D. London: 1882. 


[T° would not be easy to name a single Englishman of the 

Zlizabethan age whose life and writings could give a better 
insight into the character of the political and religious conflict 
between England and the Pope, than those of William Cardinal 
Allen. His intellectual and literary gifts, the virtues of his 
private life, his undoubted orthodoxy, his energy and tact, 
marked him out as the foremost among his co-religionists, 
at a time when they could boast of numbering two-thirds of 
the population of England. When Catholics were divided into 
many parties, he seemed to belong to none, and to command 
the reverence and affection of all. As originator of the foreign 
seminaries, and the Superior of the college at Douai, he became 
the recognised leader of the secular clergy, while to the end, 





* In connexion with the subject of this article we must call the 
attention of our readers to the singularly interesting Records of the 
English Province of the Society of Jesus recently published by Father 
Foley. These Collectanea present the entire history of the English 
Jesuits from the foundation of the Order, and are a complete reper- 
tory of the lives of English Roman Catholic families. What a singular 


and touching picture of an obscure part of our annals do these volumes 
present ! 
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or nearly to the end, he was the warmest ally of the Jesuits. 
His influence with the laity was unbounded. ‘ He possesses 
‘the hearts of all, writes Father Parsons, and it is suggested, 
with a touch of humour, that he is about the only man who 
can manage the unruly Earl of Westmoreland. Jn a belli- 
gerent point of view, his mere presence in England is reckoned 
as ‘of more value than several thousand soldiers. As a 
Lancashire man of good family, a Fellow of Oriel, Master of 
St. Mary Hall, and Canon of York, Allen was thoroughly 
English in his early education, while his handsome features, 
dignified presence, and courteous manners were only the least 
of the many qualities which fitted him to become the * Cardinal 
‘of England.’ No one could better represent the English 
Catholicism of his day, and no one could more faithfully inter- 
pret the policy of his country’s worst enemies, the Queen of 
Scots, the Guises, the King of Spain, and above all the three 
popes, Pius V., Gregory XIIT., and Sixtus V., whose chosen 
mouthpiece and champion he was. 

Every document which can throw light on the principles 
which moved such a man as Allen, and through him moved 
the forces of the Papacy at home and abroad in their crusade 
against our country, is a welcome contribution to our know- 
ledge of one of the most critical periods of English history. 
The movement of which Allen was the life and soul influenced 
deeply the whole current of English politics to the days of 
Catholic emancipation. That act of justice could only be 
obtained by his spiritual descendants when not only the remnant 
of his creed in these islands, but its representatives in the 
principal universities throughout Catholic Europe, had formally 
expressed their repudiation of the teaching which was as the 
very breath of his nostrils.* We are indebted to the Fathers 
of the London Oratory for a collection of inedited documents 
gathered with great industry from many sources, which, if not 
absolutely complete, enable us to trace the steps of the cardinal’s 
career, and to understand his secret policy with far greater 
clearness and accuracy than has hitherto been possible. 

The § Letters and Memorials’ form the second volume of a 
series intended to bring to iight certain ‘ Records of the English 
‘Catholics under the Penal Laws’ which have survived the 
devastation of the colleges at Douai and elsewhere during the 
French Revolution. These have been largely extended by 
documents derived from our own Record Office and from 





* See the Answers of the Six Universities to Pitt’s Questions, 
Butler’s ‘ Historical Memoirs,’ vol. i. pp. 439-82. 
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foreign archives. The first volume consists mainly of portions 
of the § Douai Diaries ;’ and the interest of the ample historical 
introduction prefixed to it by the late Father Knox is made 
to centre in the person of Allen as much as it does in the 
second, Father Kiiox has not written his introductions with- 
out a marked apologetic purpose. These and other works 
which have lately issued from the Roman Catholic press on 
similar subjects, seem to have sprung from the movement 
recently made to promote the canonisation or beatification of 
the victims of the Elizabethan penal laws. The ordinary 
process for the cause of the martyrs was, in fact, instituted by 
Cardinal Manning at the London Oratory in 1874, and the 
acts forwarded to Rome that the proper steps might be there 
taken for the final papal decision upon the matter. The list 
of these candidates for the honours of martyrdom is a large one. 
Not reckoning those who suffered under Henry VIII., the 
number of Catholics who were executed for matters connected 
with their religious or political principles between 1577, the 
20th year of Elizabeth, and the end of the reign of Charles 
II. amounts to 184 priests, and 76 laymen and women, to 
which are added some 56 more who are said to have died ix 


vinculis under the hardships of their imprisonment. Many of 


these, whether guilty or not, were tried and condemned for 
overt acts of treason, such as conspiracies, real or fictitious, 
against the throne and life of Elizabeth, the Gunpowder Treason, 
and the Titus Oates plots, but the large majority were in- 
dicted under the Act of the 27th of Elizabeth, by which it was 
declared high treason for any English subject ordained abroad 
by authority of the pope to enter the kingdom. The laymen 
who suffered death were also for the most part convicted under 
the same law, which adjudged anyone assisting or harbouring 
such priests to be guilty of felony. Father Knox in his intro- 
duction to the Douai Diaries, with a view to enhancing the 
glories of the martyrs, describes the growth of the penal legis- 
lation, dwells upon the religious motives which led to ‘the 
establishment of the college, the innocent character of the 
studies pursued within its w alls, and the heroic zeal with which 
the young missionaries went forth to give their lives for the 
salvation of souls. The popular Roman Catholic view that 
the Elizabethan legislation was a religious persecution, pure 
and simple, i is maintained throughout. “Hatred of the Catholic 
faith is the only motive he can see in any of the queen’s pro- 
ceedings. If the first half of her reign was less stained with 
blood than the second, it was because she had at an earlier 
period hoped to see the faith gradually extinguished by the 
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dying out of the old clergy. Disappointed in this by the esta- 
blishment of the seminaries, and by the unexpected revival of 
Catholicism brought about by the new missionaries, she became 
as cruel a persecutor of religion as, Say, Nero or Mary Tudor. 

It is not to be denied that this view is capable of being pre- 
sented with some plausibility if the penal statutes and the suf- 
ferings of their victims are considered, as they are, for example, 
in Bishop Challoner’s memoirs, apart from all their historical 
and political surroundings. It moreover gains strength from 
the untenableness of the common Protestant tradition opposed 
to it. The statement is often made that no Catholic suffered 
death unless convicted of having actually meddled with political 
intrigues. Some Catholic writers, indeed, have almost ad 
mitted as much.* Yet this is manifestly not the case. Scores 
of priests were sent to the gallows without any attempt being 
made to prove them guilty of any overt act of treason bey ond 
having deliberately placed themselves within reach of the law, 
which made the bare exercise of their priesthood to be, under 
the circumstances, in itself an act of high treason. Nor can it 
even be shown that zz all cases the condemned man was given 
the opportunity of making any declaration of his allegiance in 
such terms as would appear to him, or to his ecclesiastical 
superiors, to be consistent with their theological principles.t 
It is, therefore, not difficult for the Catholic apologist, by 
parading the horrors of an Elizabethan gaol, the brutalities of 
pursuivants and rack-masters, and the shameful barbarities 
which formed part of the legal punishment of traitors, to draw 
such a one-sided picture of the conflict as to make the action of 
the State towards the professors and preachers of the Catholic 
religion appear as the mere wanton and bigoted persecution 
of an rat creed. 

Whether such men as Mayne and Campion, Garnet and 
Oldcorne, are individually worthy to be raised upon the altars 
of the Catholic Church to receive the cultus of the faithful, is a 
matter which must be left to the Court of Rome to decide aims 


* The authors of the ‘ Important Chnsidipentions' (1601), quoted i in 
Berington’s ‘ Memoirs of Panzani,’ p. 36. 

t Robert Drury, for example, executed in 1607, had signed the 
ample declaration of allegiance presented by thirteen priests in January 
1603 to Elizabeth, and which completely satisfied the queen. But 
he refused the oath demanded by James. He was ready to condemn 
the doctrine of the deposing power and to disobey its acts, but, in sub- 
mission to the papal briefs, declined to qualify it as ‘heretical.’ Com- 
pare Tierney, vol. iii. p. clxxxix, and Challoner’s ‘ Memoirs,’ vol. ii. 
p- 16. 
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its own principles. We are here concerned with a point of 
purely historical interest, which is to determine the true 
causes of the penal enactments in question, and particularly of 
the sanguinary Act of Elizabeth’s twenty-seventh year. That 
there was much bigotry, injustice, and cruelty in the proceed- 
ings against all dissenters from the established religion, no one 
will deny, or that religious animosity was specially directed 
against the adherents of the Pope. ‘The Reformers, as a rule, 
made no pretence of tolerating theological opinions hostile to 
their own, and least of all, the doctrines which they had just 
abjured. In Scotland, indeed, the mass was one day the esta- 
blished worship of the nation, and on the next was proscribed as 
idolatrous. It was a maxim of the Scottish Reformers that 
popery was idolatry, and idolatry was a capital crime which it 
was sinful for the State to tolerate. It is, however, the more 
remarkable that in the country where the religious character 
was moulded by that of Knox, there can be found but a single 
instance * in which capital punishment was inflicted under the 
penal laws. In England, en the other hand, where queen, 
parliament, and judges uniformly protested to Catholics that 
they took no cognisance of their religious opinions in them- 
selves, but only” of treason and disobedience to the State, 
similar executions were almost annual occurrences from 1577 
to the middle of the reign of James I., and did not cease till 
the accession cf James II. 

In what degree these protestations of Elizabeth’s Govern- 
ment were sincere and founded upon facts, is a question of 
considerable importance in the history of toleration. The 
characters of Elizabeth, of Cecil, and the makers of modern 
England, must also depend largely upon the answer. Yet the 
opinions of historians are so far divided upon it that a final 
solution cannot be said to have been reached. Mr. Green re- 
marks upon it, that ‘to modern eyes there is something even 

‘more revolting than open persecution in the policy “which 
* branded every Catholic priest as a traitor and all Catholic 
‘ worship as disloyalty, but the first step towards toleration was 
* won when the queen rested her system of repression on purely 
‘ political grounds.’ ¢ If this be the whole truth of the matter 
—that the charge of treason was a mere pretence, an arbitrary 
stigma cast upon the Catholic profession to cover a religious 
persecution—the conduct of Elizabeth was without doubt more 
revolting than nt of her sister. But was it a mere pretence ? 








* That of the Jesuit Ogilvy in 1612. 
t+ Short History, chap. vii. p. 401. 
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Had not Elizabeth good grounds for her supposition that a vast 
conspiracy was directed against her throne and even her life 
by the clerical leaders of the Catholic party? Was she net 
reasonably suspicious that every newly ordained priest and 
every fresh convert, giving obedience to the pope, was an ad- 
ditional menace to the peace and liberties of the country? If 
so, whatever may be thought of the wisdom or justice of her 
solicy, it is idle to speak of it as a purely religious persecution. 

his, however, is the question to which Allen’s Memorials 
invite an answer. The cardinal and the system which he repre- 
sented have never had a more thorough advocate than Father 
Knox. But his zeal for the cause which he upholds has made 
him apparently blind to the effect which the documents he pro- 
duces must have upon the mind of an unprejudiced enquirer. 
He has at least unwittingly done his best to show that only the 
ill-instructed and half-hearted Catholic could have been loyal, 
and that the sweeping measures of Elizabeth overshot the 
mark or were needlessly severe only because priest and layman 
as a rule proved in the long run to be good subjects in spite of 
their Roman teaching. 

It is not by any means pretended that Elizabeth had by 
one leap advanced from the persecuting principles of Catho- 
licism to anything like ouc modern notions of toleration. Uni- 
formity of external worship was then considered necessary for 
the preservation of civil order. An attempt made in Parlia- 
ment to force upon the laity an internal acceptance of the 
Thirty-nine Articles, and to subject to penalties ‘as in the case 
‘ of heresy’ anyone who should contradict them by writing or 
speech, was at once frustrated by the action of the Council. 
Nevertheless the Acts of Supremacy and Uniformity gave to 
the executive terrible powers of coercing consciences in case 
it should be found expedient to rigorously enforce the laws. 
Under their pressure it would have been possible to compel 
any Catholic ultimately to make choice between death and the 
abandonment of his faith. As a matter of fact, however, it 
will be seen that not a drop of blood was shed under these or 
any other penal statutes until the conduct of Catholics had 
taken such a course as to provoke if not justify the severest 
measures of repression. 

A most important fact in its bearing upon this question is 
the singular tranquillity of the first eleven years of Elizabeth’s 
reign. Her title to the throne was confirmed by the unani- 
mous vote of the Catholic bishops. The religious revolution 
which she at once effected made marvellously little stir in the 
country. About a hundred dignitaries of the Church and as 
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many rectors of parishes refused the oath of supremacy and were 
deprived. Some of these went abroad, and there devoted them- 
selves to peaceful theological studies. There is still much un- 
certainty as to the behaviour of the 9,000 beneficed clergy who 
remained. Many hundreds were gradually and quietly dis- 
possessed. Others were content to say mass in private and to 
read the Common Prayer in public. The laity were asa rule 
satisfied that it was lawful to attend the new services The 
name of recusant was at this time scarcely heard of. The 
Catholic history of the period is almost a blank. The adherents 
of the old creed passively waited for a turn of fortune’s wheel, 
for the death of Elizabeth and a change of dynasty. The 
quiescence of their chief pastors was in some respects equally 
striking. Little or nothing was done to give spiritual aid to 
the Catholics. The idea of a missionary college did not come 
from Rome. It appeared as if the natural weapon of the 
papacy was the sword, and until the opportunity arose for using 
it with effect all merely ecclesiastical or missionary efforts were 
at a standstill. 

The first ostensible move of Pius IV. was naturally an 
attempt to get a nuncio received at the English Court. The 
reasons put on record by the members of the queen’s Council 
for refusing the request on the second occasion on which it 
was made (May 1561) are significant. There were ancient 
precedents for prohibiting the entrance of legates and nuncios 
unless upon their oaths that they would attempt nothing dero- 
gatory of the rights of the Crown. It was well known that the 
pope arrogated to himself the right of pronouncing upon the 
queen’s title on account of her illegitimacy apart from her 
alleged heresy. It is manifest, they say, that the presence of 
a nuncio would give rise to dangerous rumours and encourage 
disaffection. If it be said that no hurt is intended by the pope, 
the answer is that it is evidently (as much as in him lieth) done 
already. 


‘The pope hath even at this instant in Ireland a legate who is 
publicly joined already with certain traitors, and is occupied in stirring 
a rebellion, having already by open acts deprived the queen’s majesty 
of her right and title there, as much as in him lieth, and why should 
we believe that this man would not do the like in this realm? Yea, 
it cannot be denied but the last year when the Abbot of Sancta Salute 
(Parpaglia) was sent forth from the same pope on the like errand and 
came even to Brussels . . . it was purposed he should have done his 
best to have stirred a rebellion in this realm by colour of religion.’ * 





* The document is printed in Tierney’s ‘Dodd,’ vol. ii. p. ecexxii. 
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The presence of the Queen of Scots in England gave to 
Rome, in 1568, just the impetus which was wanted to stir the 
patient Catholics into rebellion. Some of the principal clergy 
living abroad—Morton, Harding, Stapleton, and Webb—the 
last two being men famous in connexion with the foundation 
of the seminary at Douai, where they became professors of 
theology, now urged the pope to excommunicate and depose 
Elizabeth. For without this there was still but little likeli- 
hood of arms being taken up. Great as were the grievances 
of the old Catholics, their consciences did not permit them to 
hold that rebellion against their sovereign was under the 
circumstances lawful. They required instruction, and the 
clearly pronounced sentence of the pope. Father Knox is 
careful to point out to his readers, that the bull * Regnans in 
‘ excelsis ’ was not published till the year following the rising 
of the northern earls, so as to suggest that the papal decree 
can have had no influence upon the leaders of the rebellion. 
Their own confessions lead to a different conclusion. ‘ There 
‘ was a scruple and division among us,’ confesses the Earl of 
Northumberland, ‘ whether we ought by God’s laws to rise 
‘against our prince or no.’ The matter was referred to 
learned men. Copley, the priest who had reconciled the earl 
to the Church two years before, answered that they ought not 
to wage battle against the queen unless she was lawfully ex- 
communicated by the head of the Church. Another was of 
opinion that having refused to receive the pope’s ambassador, 
she was for that cause already excommunicated, and this was 
reported to be the opinion of Dr. Morton, then beyond the 
seas. Francis Norton, however, confesses to Leicester and 
Burleigh that this same Morton was ‘ the most earnest mover 
‘ of the rebellion.’ His first persuasion was the danger which 
threatened both their souls and their country by the excom- 
munication, and that all Christian princes would, through the 
pope’s persuasion, seek to subvert the kingdom if they did not 
themselves reform it. He, Dr. Morton, had travelled through 
the country, and reported that he found the most part of the 
common people ready for the enterprise if taken at once in 
hand. Spain would (he said) come to their aid with men and 
money in a fortnight.* The bull of deposition was, in fact, 
well known to be in preparation, though it was not promul- 
gated till a few months after the suppression of the rebellion ; 
and Dr. Morton, who had been sent into England by the pope 
in 1569, ostensibly for the purpose of bestowing certain facul- 
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* Sharp's ‘ Memorials of the Rebellion of 1569, pp. 204, 281. 
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ties upon the clergy, was commissioned to make known the 
pontifical sentence and its effects. The evidence of Dr. Sanders 
on this point is indisputable. He says plainly, that Dr. 
Morton was sent ‘to declare by apostolic authority to certain 
* illustrious and Catholic men that Elizabeth, who then wore 
‘ the crown, was a heretic, and therefore had lost all right 
‘to the dominion and power which she exercised upon the 
* Catholics, and might be properly treated by them as a 
‘heathen and publican, and that they henceforth owed no 
* obedience to her laws or commands.’”* It is well too to re- 
member that, encouraged by such assurances, the earls, on the 
eve of taking up arms, wrote (November 8) to Pius V. for 
assistance. His reply, dated February 20, exhorts them to 
perseverance, and reminds them that if their blood should be 
poured out, ‘it is much more honourable to attain eternal life 
‘ for the confession of God through a glorious death, than by 
‘ living shamefully and ignominiously in obedience to the 
‘ caprice of a weak woman.’ He promises to help them by 
obtaining the good offices of the Christian princes named, and 
also with money, as they will learn from his beloved son 
Ridolfi.t Before, however, this letter was despatched, the 
rebellion had suddenly collapsed, and terrible vengeance had 
been taken on all implicated in it. Pius V. was not discon- 
certed. It was the opinion of his English advisers that the 
loyalty of the Catholic gentry as a whole was due to their 
ignorance of their religion. Sanders believed that if the 
‘pious design’ turned out contrary to their hopes, it was 
partly because all Catholics did not yet understand that Eliza- 
beth was legally declared a heretic. An important paper, 
though of a later date, edited by Theiner,{ and ascribed by 
Mr. Simpson to Allen himself, addressed to the pope, under 
the title of ‘ A Short Note of the Standing Condition of Affairs 
‘in England, to show the Easiness and Opportuneness of the 
* Sacred Expedition, may be fitly introduced here as a remark- 
able illustration of the clerical view of the situation :— 


‘Sixteen years ago, on the bare intelligence of the intention of 
Pius V. to excommunicate the queen, many rose, but there was no 
foreign force to help them, and many Catholics held back because the 
bull was not published, and so they failed; but the abortive attempt 
shows their good will. The Catholics are now much more numerous 





* Tierney’s ‘ Dodd,’ vol. iii. p. 12; Sanders, ‘ De Visibili Monarchia,’ 
p- 706. 

+ Sharp’s ‘ Memorials,’ p. 319. 

$ Theiner, ‘ Annales,’ vol. iii. p. 480 ; Simpson’s ‘ Campion,’ p. 337. 
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than they were, and better instructed by our men and priests’ daily 
exhcrtations, teaching, writing, and administration of sacraments; so 
much so, that of all the orthodox in the whole realm, there is not one 
who any longer thinks himself bound in conscience to obey the queen, 
though fear leads them to think that they may obey her, which fear 
will be removed when they see the foreign force; and we have lately 
published a book specially to prove that it is not only lawful, but even 
our bounden duty, to take up arms at the pope’s bidding and to fight 
for the Catholic faith against the queen and other heretics. And as 
this book is greedily read by Catholics, it is impossible but that when 
occasion serves they should enrol themselves in the Catholic army. 
Because we still have, in spite of the numbers banished, nearly three 
hundred priests, in various noblemen’s and gentlemen’s houses, and we 
are almost daily sending fresh ones, who, when it is necessary, will 
direct the Catholics’ consciences and actions in this matter,’ 


The writer adds, that he has in Rome a pamphlet in English 
‘ which we wrote some time ago, on the method of proceeding 
‘and moving the Catholics when the thing has to be done.’ 
This he proposes to have translated for his Holiness into Ita- 
lian and Latin. If this genuine and candid memorial had 
been a forgery of Cecil himself, he could not have more 
exactly described the part he expected the priesthood to play 
in relation to the pope’s designs. 

The bull was dated February 8, 1570. There was diffi- 
culty in getting the Catholic powers to promulgate it. Philip 
was not ready for it, and therefore disliked it. It was, how- 
ever, smuggled into England, and Felton, a lawyer, stuck it 
defiantly on the palace gates of the Bishop of London. The 
man was executed as a traitor, and, as a matter of course, was 
honoured by his Catholic contemporaries as a saint. Sanders, 
in his account of this ‘ illustrious martyrdom,’ well represents 
the sentiments of his more zealous co-religionists, and the tra- 
dition was carried on by Bridgewater, Wilson, Dr. Worthing- 
ton, and, lastly, by Dr. Richard Smith, Bishop of Chalcedon, 
who in 1628 sent to Rome, by command, an official catalogue 
of all the martyrs up to that date, with John Felton at their 
head. The outlook of the Government was certainly alarming. 
Catholics taunted Elizabeth with showing signs of fear, as if 
in her heart she retained some superstitious awe of the papal 
censures. But she had good ground for fear. The bait held 
out by the bull to the ambition of Spain and France, might 
at any moment be greedily seized. The Queen of Scots was 
already a focus of disaffection within her kingdom. Even the 
material forces at the pope’s command were not to be despised. 
He could provide money and soldiers for invasion as well as 
priests to prepare the way. Her Catholic subjects, she was 
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given plainly to understand, required instruction in the rights 25 
and duties of rebellion, and if the bull did not sufficiently en- 
lighten them, Allen’s college at Douai, founded two years 
before, would soon be ready to pour into the kingdom an army 
of seminarists who, in the words of the above-quoted memorial, 
would ‘direct the Catholics’ consciences and actions in the 
‘matter.’ But the ‘Sentence Declaratory of our Sovereign 
‘ Lord the Pope, Pius V., against Elizabeth, pretended Queen 
‘ of England, and the Heretics who abet Her,’ gave no uncer- 
tain sound. The successor of Peter, who had ‘ by Christ been 
* set up over all nations and over all kingdoms to root up and ' i 
* destroy, to waste and to scatter, to plant and to build,’ after 
reciting her numerous crimes against the Church, not omitting 
‘her obstinacy in refusing to allow the nuncios of the Holy 
‘ See to enter the realm,’ and declaring in the fullness of the 
Apostolic power the aforesaid Elizabeth a heretic and an 
encourager of heretics, cut off from the unity of the body of 
Christ, continues :— 

* Moreover, we declare that she has forfeited her pretended right to 
the aforesaid kingdom, to all and to every right, dignity, and privilege. 
We also declare that the nobles, the subjects, and the people of the 
kingdom aforesaid, who have taken any oath to her, are for ever 
released from that oath and from every obligation of allegiance, fealty, 
and obedience, as we by these letters now release them and deprive the 
said Elizabeth of her pretended right to the throne and to every right 
whatsoever aforesaid. We command all and singular the nobles, the 
people subject to her, and others aforesaid, never to venture to obey 
her monitions, mandates, and laws. If any shall contravene this our 
decree we bind them with the same bond of anathema.’ * 


Thus the first blow was struck in the more than thirty 
years’ war which Elizabeth fought and won single-handed 
against the pope and his allies. ‘The importance of the bull! 

. in its bearing upon the whole subsequent struggle cannot be 
exaggerated. It cannot be treated as an empty protest or as 
| a mere insult, however exasperating. It was a direct incite- 
ment to civil war and foreign invasion, and the pope meant it 
to be so. Every Catholic subject of Elizabeth was com- 
manded, under pain of anathema, to hold himself ina state of 
rebellion against her, by the vicar of Christ, an authority | 
compared with which, as Allen had taught them, ‘ the power 
‘ of all potentates under the majesty of the blessed Trinity in 
‘ heaven and earth is extreme baseness.’t The peril in which 
* Sanders’s ‘ Anglican Schism,’ Lewis’s translation, p. 301. 
+ In his book on Purgatory, 1565. See Heywood’s introduction to 
Allen’s ‘ Defence of Stanley’ (Chetham Society), p. lxxii. 
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the country was placed by this pontifical act was imminent. 
The all-important question for the Government was how to 
meet it. Notwithstanding the lesson taught by the northern 
rising, it was still believed that the older or Marian priests— 
those at least who resided in the country—could be trusted. 
Watson, the Bishop of Lincoln, and Abbot Feckenham heard 
of the bull with dismay. Men brought up in the traditions of 
Sir Thomas More would have doubted its validity. An able 
Catholic lawyer records his reminiscences of the feeling it 
created among a large class of laymen. He heard them avow 
that so deeply rooted in their minds was the Divine command 
of honouring kings, that no bulls to the contrary could alle- 
viate their scruples in violating what they considered a clear 
precept of the natural or Divine law. Such a law, they 
argued, the pope could not dispense with.* But it was fore- 
seen by the Government that the worst danger lay in the 
rising generation, and the converts especially, who were in- 
fected with the reactionary teaching of the seminarists and 
refugees living on the pay and under the immediate influence 
of Spain and the Roman Court. The Parliament which met 
in April 1571 attempted to strike at the root of the evil by 
making it high treason to deny the queen’s title, or, what was 
now equivalent to it, to declare her a heretic. In order to cut 
off all communication with Rome, the penalty of high treason 
was also to be incurred by anyone who should procure or put 
in execution any bull or instrument from the pope, or who 
should absolve or reconcile anyone to the Church of Rome, or 
be himself reconciled by virtue of such instrument. It was 
moreover forbidden, under penalty of premunire, to introduce 
any object consecrated by the pope, such as blessed beads, 
crosses, or Agnus Dei, ‘The executive, however, showed no 
eagerness to make use of the stringent powers thus put into 
its hands. Three years later a batch of missionaries from the 
Douai College, which had been established in 1568, made their 
appearance in England. They provoked little attention until 
the development of the belligerent designs of the pope gave 
their mission a more suspicious character. The first execution 
under the recent Acts did not take place until 1577, when 
Cuthbert Mayne, a seminarist from Douai, who had previously 
been a clergyman of the Church of England, was found with 
a copy of a bull promulgating the Jubilee of 1575—an inno- 
cuous and worthless document—and an Agnus Dei. There 
was no evidence of his having been engaged in any conspiracy, 








* William Barclay, ‘ De Potestate Pape,’ cap. xxvii. 
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and his conviction, even if legal, was a political blunder. 
Nelson, a priest, and Sherwood, a young scholar, suffered in 
the following year for denying the queen’s supremacy or 
calling her a heretic; and these are the only martyrs whom 
Bishop Challoner ventures to claim during the ten years which 
followed the bull of excommunication, or indeed during the 
first twenty-one years of Elizabeth’s reign. Meanwhile the 
conduct of the popes was less patient and less pacific. Pius V. 
had been succeeded by Gregory XIII. 


‘It was far from the desire of Gregory XIII.,’ writes Father Knox, 
‘ that the bull should remain without execution. He saw too clearly 
the ruin to innumerable souls which resulted from Elizabeth’s continu- 
ance on the throne. As spiritual pastor of these souls, he was bound 
to use all lawful means to save them from perishing. Hence, not con- 
tent with aiding by his munificent gifts the spiritual work of conver- 
sion which was being carried on by the colleges of Douay and Rome, 
the latter being his own foundation, he left nothing undone to impel 
Philip IL. of Spain to overthrow Elizabeth by force of arms. Thus in 
1577, when it had been arranged that Don John of Austria, after 
pacifying Flanders, should undertake the conquest of England and 
place Mary Queen of Scots on the English throne, Gregory XIII. sent 
Mer. Sega as his nuncio to Don John with 50,000 ducats in aid of the 
proposed expedition. A few months later in the same year he ap- 
pointed Mgr. Sega nuncio at Madrid, with special instructions to urge 
upon the king the expedition against Elizabeth, and to offer on the 
pope’s part an auxiliary force of 4,000 to 5,000 men. The ill-fated 
expedition under Sir Thomas Stukeley, which was equipped by 
Gregory XIII. and sent by him into Ireland, but which, by the 
treachery of its commander, was diverted from its destination and 
perished with Sebastian, King of Portugal, at Alcasar in Morocco, 


August 4, 1578, is a further proof of the pope’s zeal in the same 
cause.’ 


In the year 1580 this alliance between ‘ the purely spiritual 
‘ work’ and the ‘ force of arms’ assumed a closer and more alarm- 
ing character. Allen, who had in 1579 gone to Rome to settle 
some affairs of the English college recently established there, 
managed to procure the co-operation of the Society of Jesus in 
the work of the mission. In the summer of 1580 an enthusi- 
astic band of priests, under the leadership of Fathers Parsons 
and Campion, made their way into England, whither 100 
seminarists from Douai and Rheims had preceded them. The 
story of the Jesuit mission is well known. It was to have been 
supported, as Allen quite understood and the English Govern- 
ment also knew, by a combined attack from the armies of the 
pope andthe King of Spain. The Prince of Parma was ready 
to descend upon England from the Low Countries. An invasion 
from the side of Scotland was to have been made with the 
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connivance of the young king, who was believed to have been 
won over to the pope. Another attempt was to be made to 
seize Ireland. The death of Henry King of Portugal at the 
critical moment diverted Philip’s attention homewards, and the 
formidable combination broke down. The Irish expedition 
alone was carried into effect. The pope desired it to be called 
the ‘Holy War,’ and granted to the Irish rebels the same 
plenary indulgences which had been given to those who fought 
against the Turks. The bull of excommunication was renewed 
and published at Rheims, being posted everywhere about the 
city, whither the English seminary had now removed from 
Douai. And before the Jesuits reached England, Dr. 
Sanders, the friend of Allen and one of the most active and 
influential of the English priests, had actually landed in 
Ireland as nuncio with the papal troops. 

The new missionaries were not unnaturally regarded as re- 
eruiting sergeants for the army of invasion, and preachers of 
sedition under colour of religion. Butevenso it was not easy, 
or at least was not thought expedient, to bring them within 
reach of the penal laws as they then stood. When Campion 
and his companions were apprehended at the end of a little 
more than a year’s preaching, they were brought to trial on 
the testimony of paid spies and informers for a particular plot 
to assassinate the queen of which they were manifestly inno- 
cent. The proceedings were not creditable to the administra- 
tion of justice. But the thoroughly unsatisfactory answers 
given by the greater part of the prisoners to the famous Six 
Questions, which in fact sealed their fate, brought out clearly 
once for all the doctrine of the missionaries upon the deposing 
power and its incompatibility with their allegiance to their sove- 
reign. Rishton, a secular priest, Bosgrave, an ill-instructed 
young Jesuit not connected with the mission, and Orton, a 
layman, saved their lives by declaring that if the pope should 
attempt to enforce the bull they would take sides with the queen 
against him. Those who were condemned and executed, 
twelve priests in all, suffered certainly not for their religious 
profession, nor for any article of their creed, nor for any merely 
speculative opinion on the papal power. In the eyes of the 
Government they were agents and spies of the pope, who was 
in arms against the country, and their teaching was practically 
subversive of order and a direct provocation to rebellion. 

Immediately after the death of Campion, papers discovered 
upon one of his companions disclosed to Cecil that the Jesuits 
were in fact officially promulgating the bull of deposition in a 
new and insidious form. Campion before his start from Rome 
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had urged upon the Roman Court that the bull ‘ procured 
* much severity in England and the heavy hand of her Majesty 
‘ against the Catholics.’ This enthusiastic but truly gentle and 
amiable priest would perhaps personally have been pleased to 
see it altogether suspended. But all that he could obtain was 
a ‘mitigation’ of the sentence, and the Jesuits accordingly 
brought with them a formal document from the pope to that 
effect. By these ‘faculties,’ granted April 14, 1580, the bull 
was to bind the queen as before, but, apparently for the better 
protection of the faithful and for the removal of their scruples, 
it was by no means to bind Catholics as matters now stood 
(rebus sie stantibus), but only at such a time when its public 
execution should be practicable.* That is, Catholics were by 
favour of the pope allowed to obey, and consequently without 
risking their salvation to protest their allegiance to, Elizabeth 
as their sov ereign de facto, until the favourable moment for in- 
surrection should arrive. When matters were ready, as we 
have seen from the memorial above quoted, the priests would 
be instructed to give the signal. The ‘ mitigation,’ as Mr. 
Simpson puts it, w ‘ould appear like a truce obtained upon false 
pretences by one belligerent party in order to gain time for 
a fresh attack. It clearly aggravated the difficulties of the 
Government in discovering the disaffected. Moreover the mis- 
sionaries, who hitherto had no positive commission to deal with 
the bull, were now made active parties to it. In proclaiming 
the mitigation they effectively renewed the original sentence 
with the very significant hint contained in the rebus sic stanti- 
bus. This was no doubt one of the motives which drove 
the Parliament of 1585 to make short work for the judges in 
proving distinct acts of treason against Jesuits and seminarists 
by declaring their mission to be high treason in itself. 

There is another fact in connexion with the Jesuit mission 
of 1580 which, if we are to judge fairly of this terrible statute, 
deserves attention. The older Catholics, who felt, as Campion 
put it, ‘the heavy hand of her Majesty’ in consequence of the 
bull, were naturally jealous of any priestly interference with 
matters of State which might still further embitter their posi- 
tion. It was necessary for the new comers to disarm such 
fears, and to give evidence of the ‘ purely spiritual’ character of 
their mission. A synod was convened in Southwark, where 
some of the leading clergy and laity were present. Here 
Father Parsons, who was at the head of the expedition, made 





* ‘Catholicos vero nullo modo obliget rebus sic stantibus sed tum 
* demum quando publica ejusdem bulle executio fieri poterit.’ 
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solemn oath that they came only to treat of matters of religion 
in truth and simplicity, and were strictly forbidden by their 
superiors to meddle with or even speak of State affairs.* This 
command and the obedience which it is supposed to imply are 
often referred to in proof of the innocent work upon which all 
the Jesuits were engaged. But it is notorious that Father 
Parsons occupied himself incessantly during his stay in England 
with political intrigues. His more single-minded companion 
may have been sanguine enough to imagine that he could bring 
back England to the pope by the rhetoric of his ‘ Ten Reasons,’ 
but Parsons knew better. “The work of making converts was 
to him subordinate to that of making soldiers and traitors. He 
believed England could only be made Catholic by force. As 
Father Knox gently explains, ‘he lost no opportunities of ac- 

‘ quainting himself with the political state and sentiments of 
‘ the Catholic body, and he enjoyed quite exceptional means of 
* gaining this information through the many Catholic gentlemen 
‘ who spoke to hin on the subject when treating with him of 
‘their consciences. The result of his enquiries will be 
presently seen in the memorandum drawn up by him, which 
will enable us to estimate the value of his solemn declaration 
that he and his associates came to deal exclusively with spiritual 
concerns. 

On the capture of Campion, Parsons quickly made his 
escape across the Channel, arriving at Rouen in the autumn of 
1581; and it is at this point that the ‘ Letters and Memorials’ 
more particularly take up the story ; and Allen shortly becomes 
the centre of interest. Father Knox, indeed, insists that 
previously to this date Allen took no active part in political 
enterprises, but remarks that when summoned to do so by the 
pope as he now was, it can ‘ neither excite surprise nor be looked 
* upon as blameworthy if he should have entered upon his new 
‘ sphere of work willingly ; . . . rather his conduct would have 
‘ been simply unintelligible if he had held aloof.’ Allen himself 
in his ‘ Apologie ’ for the English seminaries, published in 1581, 
declares, ‘ invocating upon his soul,’ that he heard nothing when 
at Rome in the winter of 1579-80 of any confederation of the 
pope, the King of Spain, and other princes for the invasion of 
the realm. He moreover protests that the seminarists knew 
nothing of the present troubles in Ireland otherwise than by 





* Simpson’s ‘Campion,’ p. 130. They were in fact forbidden so to 
do, ‘except perhaps in the company of those whose fidelity has been 
‘ Jong and steadfast, and even then not without strong reasons.’ Ibid. 
p- 100, and ‘ Douay Diaries,’ Introd. p. Ixvi. 
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the common bruit of the world. Therefore to rack these poor 
innocent persons, he complains, ‘ is a lamentable and rare case 
‘in our government, specially in the clement reign of her 
* Majesty ’—so Allen could speak in the twenty-second year 
of that reign. ‘Imagine ye, the Italian Government and 
‘ especially the papacy to be so discreetly managed that every 
‘ poor priest and scholar in the city knoweth the pope’s 
‘secrets?’ Mr. Simpson, a most competent and a not un- 
favourable judge of Allen, admits nevertheless that he was 
deeply implicated in the plots of the day, and points in proof of 
treasonable matter to his letter to the Cardinal of Como, 
September 1580,* containing a passionate appeal to the pope 
for aid at the very time of the papal descent upon Ireland. 
The letter of Dr. Sanders ‘ to the right worshipfull Mr. Doctor 
‘Allen,’ dated as far back as November 1577, from Madrid, 
doubtless made the English Government, into whose hands it 
fell, take the same view. 


‘I besech you,’ writes Sanders to his friend, ‘to take hold of A 
(the pope), for the X (the King of Spain) is as fearful of war asa 
child of fire. . . . The A (pope) will give two thousand (men) when 
you shall be content with them. If they do not serve to go to England, 
at the least they will serve to go intoIreland. The state of Christendom 
dependeth upon the stout assailing of England.’ 


But to return to the course of events. 

Father Parsons on reaching Rouen placed himself at once in 
communication with the Duke of Guise, who for the last three 
years had been scheming the rescue of the Queen of Scots. 
The most practicable road to the invasion of England seemed 
at this moment to lie through Scotland. Esme Stuart, the 
Duke of Lennox, was exercising great influence over his royal 
cousin, and was already intriguing with Watts, a secular priest, 
and Holt, an English Jesuit, whom Parsons, before he left 
England, had sent into the kingdom. William Creighton, 
another Jesuit, was now despatched from Rome to Scotland 
with orders from the General of the Society to take directions 
for his mission from Parsons at Rouen on his way. The two 
Jesuits accordingly conferred with the Duke of Guise ‘ about 
‘the advancement of the Catholic cause in both realms of 








* It should be noted by the way that in this letter (‘ Memorials,’ 
p- 91) Allen lets the admission escape him that on the side of England 
the conflict was not a question of religion, but of the stability of the 
empire: ‘ planumque redditur omnibus non jam de religione, quam 
“hostes nullam habent, sed de firmitate imperii et terrenz felicitatis 
‘ agi et certari.’ 
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‘ England and Scotland, and for the deliverance of the Queen 
‘of Scots.’ On returning from his visit to Lennox, in April 
1582, Creighton met the Archbishop of Glasgow, Allen, Par- 
sons, and the Duke of Guise. Mer. Castelli, Bishop of Rimini, 
the nuncio at Paris, thus reports to the Cardinal of Como, 
papal Secretary of State, the results of the priestly conspiracy. 
Guise, finding the Catholics of England well disposed, will 
undertake the invasion, by assailing the country unexpectedly 
from several points. The Irish, who are still at war with the 
queen, are to be stirred up. But nothing can be done just 
now because of the illness of Parsons, who ‘has arrived from 
‘ England, where he has had this affair in hand for the last two 
‘ years, and has in his mind all that should be done” The 
Jesuits hope that the pope ‘ will not let slip so fine an oppor- 
‘tunity of bringing back two kingdoms to the faith of Christ 
‘ without much temporal loss, and I do not doubt’ (adds the 
nuncio) ‘ but that his Holiness will be ready on his part to 
‘embrace this glorious enterprise.’ After a few days we find 
that the two Jesuits (Father Parsons having recovered) were 
at Paris in conference with J. B. Tassis, the agent of the 
Spanish king, who sends a full and interesting report of the 
interview to Philip. He tells how Father Creighton had held 
communication with Lennox, ‘ first by letters carried to him 
‘very secretly, and once afterwards in person at a castle of his 
‘to which he had come under cover of other business,’ and how 
at this interview there was present another Jesuit, an English- 
man (Holt). In consequence of the information of the two 
priests, Lennox had agreed to undertake the proposal of the 
pope and of the king on certain conditions. ‘There must be 
placed in Scotland by next autumn 20,000 men, paid for 18 
months, consisting of Spaniards, Italians, Germans, and Swiss.’ 
Munitions of war and sums of money are likewise specified. 
‘When,’ continues Tassis, ‘this Scotch father had finished all he had 
to say to me, the English one (Parsons) began assuring me that the 
Catholics in England were extremely desirous that this design should 
be carried out, and that arms should be taken up in Scotland for the 
restoration of the Catholic religion and the deliverance of the Queen of 
Scotland, for that if this were done with a well-grounded prospect of 
success, they would do the same and hasten to the camp which would 
be formed in Scotland whenever it should be necessary. To effect 
this, things were in a very good state, for all that part which borders 
upon Scotland is full of Catholics, and there too lie the estates of the 
Earl of Westmorland, whom your Majesty maintains in Flanders, and 
whom they think of summoning for this affair, and there also is a 
certain bishopric of great jurisdiction (Durham) to which they would 
wish his Holiness to name some influential person, who when he had 
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possession of it would be able to raise the people, and there are many 
other persons who would do the same in other districts, since (as he as- 
sures me) England is so full of Catholics that it could not be believed. 
When I asked him what security they have for all this... he 
answered me that he knew all this from what many of them had de- 
clared when he had treated with them of their consciences; and that 
in regard to this, things had gone so far that there could be no doubt 
about it, and that most certainly England was very well disposed at 
the present time for this movement being attempted there.’ 


Tassis further reports that in a few days a final conference 
was to take place between the duke, the Archbishop of Glasgow, 
and Allen, ‘through whose handslikewise,’ he remarks,‘ the affair 
‘must have passed from the beginning.’ Meanwhile the Earl 
of Westmorland and Lord Dacre had written from Tournai to 
Allen (May 5, 1583), ‘ Next unto God of all our nation we 
‘do repose a most special trust and afhiance in you... we 
‘hereby have wholly resigned and committed ourselves to be 
‘ ordered by you;’ and they accordingly give him full authority 
and commission to make what promises or arrangements he may 
think fit in their name. 

Another interesting letter from the nuncio to the Cardinal 
of Como, on May 22, incloses the memorandum of Parsons, 
already referred to. Father Knox attaches such importance to 
this document that he reprints it in both Italian and English 
in the present volume, although it had been already published 
by him in the appendix to the ‘ Douay Diaries.’ It is necessary 
to the enterprise, writes the Jesuit, to appoint secretly a Bishop 
of Durham, who must be a man of credit and repute. There 
is no one who possesses the requisite qualities better than Mr. 
Allen. All the banished gentlemen bear him such reverence, 
that at a word of his they would do anything, much more if he 
were in some post of dignity. 


‘It will be necessary that Mr. Allen he speedily apprised of the in- 
tention of his Holiness, that he may dispose of certain persons, so as to 
have them in readiness against that time: and that he may also write 
and print secretly certain books which we are writing at this moment, 
with the view of satisfying the people of England; and again may 
make many other necessary preparations both as regards himself, for 
it is essential that he be there in person, otherwise the affairs in Eng- 
land will not go well, in my opinion, and in respect to other gentlemen, 
whom he must find means, as he will do, to send secretly in disguise 
into Scotland. Moreover, at the proper time the principal Catholics in 
England will receive information of the ajair by means of the priests. 
But this will not be done until just before the commencement of the 
enterprise, for fear of its becoming known, since the soul of this affair 
is its secrecy... . Lastly, I have to offer to your most reverend 
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lordship, in the name of all the Catholics of England, their life, their 
goods, and all that lies within their power, for the service of God and 
his Holiness in this enterprise, which they desire so earnestly.’ 


After much correspondence and discussion, a meeting took 
place at the end of May, in Paris, ‘at which besides those 
already mentioned there were present Father Claude Mathieu, 
provincial of the French Jesuits and confessor of the Duke of 
Guise. A plan was finally agreed upon which Parsons was 
deputed to carry to Philip Il., while Creighton was sent to 
Rome bearing with him a letter from Allen, who was ‘ now at 
‘length (according to Father Knox) launched upon the sea of 
« politic: al transactions, and his great gifts, moral and intellectu: ul, 
* soon placed him in the first rs ‘ank among his compeers 

Events in Scotland, the raid of Ruthven, and the flight « of 
Lennox, once more disturbed the caleulations of the conte de- 
rates. Negotiations continued awhile between Philip and the 
Duke of Guise. A Jesuit father was sent disguised to the 
Queen of Scots, and the duke was anxiously waiting to learn 
what other arrangements the father had made with the gentle- 
men of England about the affair in hand. The death of 
Lennox, May 26, 1583, made it necessary to start afresh from 
a new basis. But just before this event, May 2, the nuncio 
despatched to the Cardinal of Como a letter which perhaps 
throws more light upon the character of the ‘ Holy War’ than 
any other in the volume. It shall be given in full. 


‘The Duke of Guise and the Duke of Mayenne have told me that 
they have a plan for killing the Queen of England by the hand of a 
Catholic, though not one outwardly, who is near her person and is ill- 
affected towards her for having put to death some of his Catholic rela- 
tions. The man, it seems, sent word of this to the Queen of Scotland 
but she refused to attend to it. He was, however, sent hither, and 
they have agreed to give him, if he escapes, or else his sons, 100,000 
francs, as to which he is satisfied to have the security of the Duke of 
Guise for 50,000, and to sce the rest deposited with the Arcl ibishop of 
Glasgow in a box, of which he will keep the key, so that he or his sons 
may receive the money should the plan succee ‘d, and the duke thinks 
it may. The duke asks for no assistance from our lord (the pope) for 
this affair ; but when the time comes he will go to a place of his near 
the sea to await the event and then cross over on a sudden into Eng- 
land. As to putting to death that wicked woman, I said to him that I 
will not write about it to our lord the pope (nor do I), nor tell your 
most illustrious lordship to inform him of it; because, though I believe 
our lord the pope would be glad that God ‘should punish in any way 
whatever that enemy of Ilis, "still it would be unfitting that His vicar 
should procure it by these means. The duke was satisfied ; but later 
on he added that for the enterprise of England, which in this case 
would be much more easy, it will be necessary to have here in readi- 
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ness money to enlist some troops to follow him, as he intends to enter 
England immediately, in order that the Catholics may have a head. 
He asks for no assistance for his passage across; but as the Duke of 
Mayenne must remain on the Continent to collect some soldiers to 
follow him (it being probable that the heretics who hold the treasure, 
the fleet, and the ports may not be wanting to themselves, so that it 
will be necessary to resist them), he wishes that for this purpose 
100,000, or at least 80,000, crowns should be ready here. I let him 
know the agreement which there is between our Jord the pope and the 
Catholic king with regard to the contribution, and I told him that on 
our lord the pope’s part he may count on every possible assistance 
when the Catholic king does his part. The agent of Spain believes 
that his king will willingly give the aid, and therefore it will be well, 
in conformity with the promises so often made, to consider how to 
provide this sum, which will amount to 20,000 crowns from our lord 
the pope, if the Catholic king gives 60,000. God grant that with this 
small sum that great kingdom may be gained. The Queen of Scotland 
wrote the other day that she had won over the earl (of Shrewsbury), 
her keeper, and that she is sure of being able to free herself when she 
pleases, but that she wishes to wait for a good opportunity. Inde- 
pendently of this plan, the Duke of Guise expects in a few days in- 
formation from four principal gentlemen in England, and he will let 
me know the result; meanwhile he has nothing of moment from 
Scotland or England to tell me.’ 


On the 23rd of May, the Cardinal of Como replies :— 


‘I have reported to our lord the pope what your lordship has 
written to me in cipher about the affairs of England, and since his 
Holiness cannot but think it good that this kingdom should in some 
way or other be relieved from oppression and restored to God and our 
holy religion, his Holiness says that in the event of the matter being 
effected there is no doubt that the 80,000 crowns will be, as your 
lordship says, very well employed. His Holiness will therefore make 
no difficulty about paying his fourth when the time comes, if the 
agents of the Catholic king do the same with the three-fourths.’ 


At the same time Tassis was more cautiously approaching 
the King of Spain on behalf of the murderous project. He 
writes to Philip, May 4:— 

‘ I understand that he (the Duke of Guise) is following such plans 
as may well meet with success, and if they do succeed it will be very 
necessary for me to have at hand a provision of money with which to 
assist him at once, and particularly as regards one project, which on 
account of the risk I dare not set down here, but which will make a 
noise if it succeeds; and if it does not I shall be able some day with 
some security to send word about it, for to delay doing so is of no 
consequence.’ 


Philip, in reply, is willing to contribute 100,000 crowns, 
and writes to Mendoza, his ambassador in England, approving 
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the advice he had given to the Queen of Scots, not to leave the 
kingdom even if she could, as circumstances might arise when 
it would be very advantageous that the Catholics should find 
her ready at hand. The plan of assassination, however, fell 
through, and on June 24 Tassis was able to write to the king 
more openly. ‘The project which Hercules (the Duke of 
‘ Guise) was pursuing, and which I intimated to your Majesty 
‘on May 4, was a deed of violence against this lady, from whom 
‘some one, perhaps from motives of interest, was to have freed 
‘him, and it has, I see, for the present quite disappeared, 
‘without any further mention being made of it.’ The king 
underlined the words marked in italies, and wrote on the 
margin, ‘ It was thus, I believe, that we understood it here; 
‘and if they had done it, it would have been no harm, though 
‘they should have made provision of certain things before- 
‘hand.’ 

With these documents must be compared a curious paragraph 
in a letter written many years later by Father Parsons to Don 
Juan d’Idiaquez (June 30, 1597), in which the Jesuit distinctly 
makes the Queen of Scots privy to the plot of assassination. 
His memory may have been at fault, as Father Knox suggests, 
but apart from the statement of fact, the passage is interesting 
as exhibiting the light in which the transaction appeared to the 
moral sense of the writer. Parsons complains that under the 
evilinfluence of his enemies, Morgan and Paget, Mary had been 
led to make unfair complaints against the Duke of Guise. She 
wrote, he says,— 


‘to reprehend the duke and the Archbishop of Glasgow for having 
omitted to supply a certain sum of money, on the petition of Morgan 
and Paget, to a certain young gentleman in England [his initials, 
J. G., are written on the margin], who, in consideration of the reward, 
had promised them, so they persuaded her Majesty, to murder the 
Queen of England. The fact was that the duke and the archbishop 
understood that the party in question (his name is here omitted because 
he is still living) was a worthless fellow, and would do nothing, as it 
eventually turned out, and on this account they refused the money. 
Yet for this it was that Paget and Morgan induced the queen to 
reprehend them.’ * 


* Such is the history, now for the first time published, of this 
* remarkable incident, related in the words of those who were 
* personally cognisant of the facts, and,’ remarks Father Knox 
with amazing simplicity, ‘ what it comes to is this.’ The Duke 





* A portion of this letter of Parsons’, with an English translation, 
was printed by Tierney, vol. iii. p. lix. 
VOL. CLVIII. NO. CCCXXIV. cc 
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of Guise and the Duke of Mayenne agree to secure the pay- 
ment of a large sum of money to a person who engages to kill 
Queen Eiizabeth. An archbishop, a papal nuncio “himself a 
bishop, a cardinal, the Spanish agent, King Philip, ‘and per- 
‘haps the pope himself, when they were made aware of the 
‘ project, did not express the slightest disapprobation of it, but 
‘ spoke of the manifest advantage it would be to religion if in 
« some way or other the wicked woman were removed by death.’ 
There is little indeed to surprise us in the facts here revealed. 
They serve to verify and to give date and name to one of the 
many rumours which were carried to the Court of Elizabeth, 
of attempts against her life, planned or approved by the cleri- 
cal leaders of the Catholic party, and so far go to justify her 
worst suspicions. They give colour to ecusations brought 
against Pius V. in the affair of Ridolfi, ond lend credibility 
to the strange reports of Parry and others of the approbation 
given in secret by English ecclesiastical authorities to similar 
schemes. But it was an age of assassination, and we might be 
inclined to set down the criminal project to the fanaticism and 
religious animosity which for the moment blinded the eyes of 
the conspirators to their own higher moral teaching. The 
surprise of the readers of the ‘ Letters and Memorials’ will 
be excited not by the facts, but by the defence put into the 
mouths of these men by Father Knox. The words of the 
nuncio and the tone of Tassis may be taken to imply that 
the contemplated action was not altogether meritorious. But 
Father Knox will scarcely allow as much as this. ‘ They were 
‘so clear in conscience about it that their words indicate no 
‘doubtfulness.’ How then did they justify themselves? he 
asks. The question is indeed a grave one, and the answer 
given to it is all the more instructive as it comes from a divine 
learned in the theology and casuistry of the schools, and who 
is not likely to modify his representation of the orthodox 
Catholic opinion of the sixteenth century under the influence 
of any more recent modes of thought. Father Knox proceeds 
to put a possible case, which to his mind contains the solution 
of the difficulty. A chief of banditti seizes an unoffending 
traveller in a country where the executive is powerless, and 
demands an impossible ransom. Who can doubt such a cap- 
tive might lawfully kill the robber to effect his escape? If 
he could do it himself, anyone, much more a friend or kins- 
man, could do it for him, or he might hire another to do it. 
The death of the robber would not be murder but self-defence 
on the part of the innocent captive. ‘ The parallel is com- 
‘ plete between the bandit chief and Elizabeth . . . why then 
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‘ was it a sin to kill Elizabeth, and, doing so, to save from a 
‘ lifelong prison and impending death her helpless victim the 
* Queen of Scots?’ ‘Such,’ he adds, ‘may have been the 
‘ reasoning of the Duke of Guise and his approvers, and on 
such grounds they may have maintained, not without plausi- 
bility, the lawfulness of an act which, under other circum- 
stances, would merit the deepest reprobation.’ Such very 
probably was the reasoning of bishops, cardinals, and pope in 
their war against Elizabeth, and it was thus that the queen 
herself understood it. She was right, then, after all in be- 
lieving that her life was perpetually in danger from the secret 
assassin, as long, at least, as Mary was her prisoner, and this 
as the result of a doctrine according to which, in the words 
of their apologist, men occupying the highest positions in 
Church and State, zealous for God’s glory, irreproachable in 
their morals, and accustomed to act with deliberation, could 
shape their conduct without scruple. We will not waste words 
in the execration of this detestable doctrine. The bare fact, 
distinctly proved and admitted, that a group of eminent 
Catholic Churchmen could deliberately plan, and be ready to 
pay for, and take advantage of, a foul murder, in.order to get 
rid of an enemy of their faith, sufficiently points its own moral. 
But when a grave theologian assures us that the deed of 
violence was not to be taken as an instance of exceptional 
crime, but that it was a project which might have been carried 
out with a good conscience by men whose conduct should be a 
pattern to their fellows, he could hardly go further towards 
palliating the pitiless action of Elizabeth in regard to her 
Catholic subjects. Nor can we be surprised at the deeply rooted 
belief of Protestant England that the papal bulls were a fertile 
source of a corruption of morals, of falsehood, treachery, and even 
murder, in all who made themselves parties to their execution. 

Meanwhile James’s recovery of his freedom, and the earnest 
solicitations of Mary, had given a fresh impulse to the Duke 
of Guise’s desire for the invasion of England. The nuncio 
reported to the papal Secretary of State the details of a new 
plan. There were now to be two expeditions, one from Spain 
under a commander to be chosen by the pope, and the other 
from France, directed by the Duke of Guise or his brother. 
Every effort was made to overcome the procrastination of 
Philip. Allen also urged upon the pope that never again 
would such an opportunity occur, Father Parsons was sent to 
Gregory XIII. with written instructions from the Duke of 
Guise. His Holiness was entreated to increase his donation 
towards the enterprise, and to expedite a bull renewing the 
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excommunication against all who should aid Elizabeth or 
thwart the design. The port where the Spanish forces were to 
land was fixed upon, and the English noblemen named who 
could raise at least 20,000 men in a few days. Allen, as 
before, was to be entrusted with the duty of publishing the 
bulls. Father Parsons, however, returned without any pro- 
mise of further subsidies, but the briefs appointing Allen Bishop 
of Durham and apostolic delegate duly arrived, and shortly 
afterwards the Queen of Scots wrote to him from Sheffield to 
express her joy that he was destined to be one day the inter- 
preter to her of his Holiness’ commands. The arrest of Throck- 
morton, who had a general knowledge of the enterprise, and was 
in the confidence ot the Queen of Scots, once more threw the 
plans into confusion. Allen and Parsons, in great alarm, drew 
up a report for the pope (Jan. 16, 1584), a copy of which they 
forwarded to Philip. They cast themselves at his Majesty’s 
feet, and entreat him for the love of Jesus Christ not to abandon 
so many afflicted souls. ‘In truth (they say), it may be called 
‘a miracle of God, that an affair which has been matter of 
‘communication among so many friends for the space of now 
‘two years, has not been entirely discovered long ago. Every 
*‘day’s delay brings them hurt and danger.’ A memorandum 
was also drawn up a little later by Allen for the pope, on the 
question, much debated between the party of the Guises and 
that of Philip, whether the invading army should land in 
Scotland or in England. Allen, who was strongly in favour 
of the direct attack upon England, adds, ‘ If it be not carried 
‘out this year, I give up all hope in man, and the rest of my 
‘ life will be bitter to me.’ It should be noted that it was in 
this year 1584 that Allen printed at Ingolstadt his famous 
answer to Cecil, in which he protested :— 


‘ We never procured our queen’s excommunication; we have sought 
the mitigation thereof; we have done our allegiance notwithstanding ; 
we have answered when we were forced unto it with such humility 
and respect to her Majesty and counsel as you see; no man can charge 
us of any attempt against the realm or the prince's person.’ * 


Twelve months later, February 1585, Allen has to announce 
to the Queen of Scots a very important change which had taken 
place in their affairs. By the death of the Duke of Anjou, in 
June 1584, the Protestant Henry of Navarre became heir to 
the throne of France, and the interests of the Duke cf Guise 
became, in consequence, wholly absorbed in the internal politics 
of his own country. Allen informs Mary that Philip had now 











* Sincere and Modest Defence, p. 70. The italics are ours. 
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taken into his own hands the conquest of England, the execu- 
tion of which was committed to the Duke of “Parma, and that 
the negotiations with Parma were to be conducted by no others 
but Father Parsons, Mr. Hew Owen, and Allen himself, The 
death of Gregory, and the succession of the impetuous Sixtus V. 
in the April following, also contributed to give an entirely new 
complexion to the design. The Armada was within measurable 
distance. Allen and Parsons were shortly summoned to Rome 
by the new pope, and from this time forward Olivares, the 
Spanish ambassador at the Papal Court, takes a prominent 
part in the correspondence. 

Many of the papers of this astute diplomatist are here printed 
for the first time, and are historically both curious and impor- 
tant. They reveal the gradual development of the purely 
selfish policy of Philip, his fear of being outwitted by Sixtus, 
the wrangling between king and pope about the payment of 
costs, and the mode in which the ambassador contriv ed to make 
tools of the two English priests. The ultimate object to which 
all Philip’s diplomacy now proceeded was to secure the English 
throne for himself or one of his family. Allen and Parsons 
were needed to disarm the suspicions of the pope, who would 
be naturally averse to throwing a large increase of power into 
the hands of the King of Spain, and to advise upon the best 
grounds upen which to base Philip’s claims. 

The first step was to procure the promotion of Allen to the 
cardinalate—a suggestion which emanated from Parsons—and 
to obtain for him from the king a handsome allowance, for, 
wrote Olivares, ‘I think it very important to lay under an 
‘obligation this man who is the one that will have to lead the 
whole dance.’ To the pope he urged, especially when the 
Queen of Scots was doomed, the need there was of giving 
English Catholics a leader in her place, and ‘to raise to high 
‘dignity against the Queen of England from among her own 

‘ people, a “declared and principal enemy of hers.’ The pope, 
however, wished to put this off until the enterprise was quite 
ready. 

Under date of February 24, 1586, we find a memorandum, 
one of the most curious documents in the volume, forwarded by 
Olivares to Philip, containing in parallel columns the Spanish 
proposals and the pope’s replies on each point, with the com- 
ments of the ambassador. The first two sections declare the 
confidence with which the king, relying upon the vigour of the 
pope, embarks upon the enterprise, and lays down that its 
object is to bring back England to the obedience of the Roman 
Church, and to “put in possession of the throne the Queen of 
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For this his Holiness gives infinite thanks to God. 


The third section runs as follows :— 


‘His Holiness thinks that this 
is a matter for grave consideration, 
and that it is very proper not to 
trust the religion of that kingdom 
to the King of Scotland, for the 
reasons given by his Majesty ; and 
with regard to the person who 
shall be proper to succeed the 


‘After the death of the queen 
(of Scots) his Majesty says that it 
would be to plunge into greater 
difficulties and harder to overcome 
if the King of Scotland, her son, 
should succeed, he being a con- 
firmed heretic, and any conversion 
of his being open to doubt, and a 





queen, his Holiness will conform 
himself to what shall seem good to 
his Majesty, and do whatever may 
be necessary for that purpose.’ 


relapse easy, besides having suck- 
ed in that poison from infancy 
through being forced to live among 
suspicious persons, as were those 
who brought him up: whereas, 
in order to establish firmly the 
Catholic religion in that kingdom, 
there is need ofa person thoroughly 
rooted in it. Hence it appears to 
his Majesty that it is fitting at 
once to think about and look out 
for a proper person, as well as to 
consider whatever else bears upon 
this point; inorder that the Queen 
of Scotland may not, under the 
deceptive influence of maternal love, 
be able to think that it will be good 
to introduce him into the succession 
and put him in possession of the 
kingdom.’ 


‘With regard to this,’ remarks Olivares, ‘his Holiness was at first 
minded to convert the king, but in my answers I showed him such 
great inconveniences in this course that he inclined to the plan of look- 
ing out for some Catholic who might be suitable, and marrying him to 
the queen, and that he should be made prince, whereby it would be 
provided that he would succeed, if she were to die without children. 
To this I answered by pointing out the danger to which the queen’s 
life would be exposed through the desire which he who married her 
might have to succeed her on the throne: also the difficulty of finding 
any Englishman fitting. ... The result was that though the pope 
tried to lessen these inconveniences and to show the suitableness of a 
native prince, he nevertheless became confused, and got out of the 
difficulty by saying that there was time to settle this: and in his reply 
I bound him down (as your Majesty will see) to follow herein what- 
ever may seem good to your Majesty, and after having read it and had 
it in his power, he said nothing against it.’ 


Olivares adds, the pope is ‘far from imagining that your 
* Majesty has any intention on behalf of any one of your own, 
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‘ and therefore he will be greatly amazed when it is touched 
‘upon with him; and, however much he may be pledged to 
‘ agree to what your Majesty thinks fit, 1 think he will not 
‘ fail to raise some difficuliy.’ 

The fourth point concerns the contributions required of the 
pope. Sixtus offers to give 200,000 crowns as soon as the 
expedition sets sail; he will give 100,000 when the troops 
disembark, 100,000 at the end of six months, and 100,000 at 
the end of six months more; and if the war should continue 
200,000 a year as long as it should last. Ultimately he was 
induced to promise a still larger subsidy. The fifth and last 
point of this important paper, pledges the pope to prevent the 
interference which was to be expected from the jealousy of 
France. 

The year 1586 passed without any further action being 
taken in the matter, Olivares was intent upon keeping up 
the spirits of Allen, and Philip presented him with an abbey 
in Naples. Meanwhile the execution of Mary, February 8, 
1587, brought the question of Philip’s claim to the throne 
more prominently to the front. Allen, however, saw the 
danger of putting it forward too openly. He advised that 
nothing at present should be said of the matter to the pope. 
He assures the king that there are few lovers of piety in Eng- 
land who do not long to be under his sceptre. But it would 
be useless and unsafe to begin the waron this ground. What- 
ever is acquired in a just war is lawfully possessed; ‘ and 
‘ therefore,’ he continues— 

‘When God has given the victory to your Majesty’s arms, your 
Majesty’s relationship to the royal house of Lancaster may be justly 
and reasonably pleaded in the assembly of the estates called the Parlia- 
ment, where the matter can be most easily managed by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the born legate of the Apostolic See, to whom belongs 
of right the first vote of the whole realm, and whose lead will be 
followed by all the bishops and Catholic nobles, who alone, in conse- 
quence of the previous death or dismissal of the heretics, will have 
votes in that assembly. To the furtherance of which, if I am still 
living, I will do my utmost endeavour.’ 

Olivares’ fears of the pope’s opposition to the Spanish claim 
are amusingly illustrated by the way in which he describes a 
rumour which reached him of a design on the part of Sixtus 
threatening to upset the whole plan. He writes to the king, 
that the pope is taking great pains, through the medium of the 
King of France, ‘to induce the Queen of England to become 
‘a convert to the Catholic religion, making her large offers.’ 
This, urges Olivares, is an additional reason for being silent 
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upon the question of the succession until the army is actually 
in England, and also not to delay the enterprise until the pope 
can ‘manage to satisfy himself with a feigned conversion of 
‘the queen, and so keep the million.” The ambassador then 
forwarded to Madrid a memorandum, the joint production of 
Allen and Parsons, in which the king’s title to the English 
crown is elaborately traced from John of Gaunt. It is here 
set out that all claimants by the House of York are unfit 
through heresy or other defects. Outside the kingdom there 
is no one known to claim the succession by the House of 
Lancaster, except the King of Spain, and even if there were, 
no one else could hope to expel the usurper or to be accept- 
able to Catholics. Moreover, the Queen of Scotland by her 
will appointed Philip her heir and successor. As to the war, 
vengeance for the blood of Mary and compensation for injuries 
constitute just grounds, not to speak of the cause of religion. 
The decree of the Lat eran Council, in 1215,* gives to Catholic 
princes all lands they can take from heretics, and the conquest 
will be finally confirmed by the voluntary election on the part 
of the commonwealth of Catholics. 

Allen received the long-expected hat on August 7, 1587, 
but it was not till the July of the following year that the 
Armada was fairly under way. Before the sailing of the 
fleet, the new cardinal, in confident anticipation of its success, 
drew up with Olivares a paper of suggestions for filling up the 
various offices of Church and State in the conquered country. 
The cardinal himself was to be Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and in order to make it possible to hold a Parliament, he must 
have faculties for filling up the other sees. He engages not 
to act in this against the wishes of the Prince of Parma. 
Thomas Metham, a missionary priest, then in prison, is pro- 
posed for the Archbishopric of York. It would be dangerous 
to leave Owen Lewis, Bishop of Cassano, behind in Italy, 
free to form new intrigues after his wont, therefore he should 
have some see in Wales. Griffith Roberts, another trouble- 





* Tt is upon this decree, which he calls ‘ the common law of medieval 
‘Christendom,’ that Father Knox chiefly rests his own defence of the 
pontifical action against Elizabeth. He gravely assures us that this 
law ‘had not been abrogated by desuetude’ in 1570-88, because ‘ Allen 
‘and Parsons appeal to it,’ and ‘ Pius V. acted in accordance with it.’ 
Philopater, i.e. Parsons, in his ‘ Responsio ad Elizabethe Edictum,’ 
1593, p. 149, went so far as to insist that it was an article of faith 
(est certum et de fide) that a prince falling from the faith was ipso facto 
deprived of all power and dignity, ex ipsa vi juris, tam humani quam 
divini, hocque ante omnem sententiam supremi Pastoris.’ 
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some Welshman, should be similarly treated. As to the office 
of High Chancellor, until some fit person is found, the cardinal 
seems inclined to hold it himself. 
Such is a rough outline of the story of the ‘ Sacred Expe- 
‘ dition, as it is told by the ‘ Letters and Memorials.’ In 
revealing the secret diplomacy of Allen and his associates 
during the seven years which elapsed after the flight of Parsons 
from England in 1581, they form a most instructive com- 
mentary upon the tum demum of the mitigation of the bull 
which Allen and Campion had boasted of having procured. 
It was not Allen’s fault, at least, that the sword suspended 
over Elizabeth’s head had not fallen sooner. Now that the 
hour for the ‘ stout assailing ’ of England had come in earnest, 
the mask must be thrown aside, and the pontifical anathema 
be once more pronounced against all peaceful and law-abiding 
Catholics. Sixtus, in the bull proclaiming the Armada, after, 
as usual,denouncing Elizabeth as ‘a bastard conceived and 
‘ born by incestuous adultery and therefore uncapable of the 
‘ kingdom,’ and enumerating her several crimes, among which 
the pope was not ashamed to specify her ‘ stirring up to sedi- 
‘tion and rebellion’ the subjects of other princes, solemnly 
renews the sentence of his predecessors, Pius V. and Gregory 
XIII., and further ‘doth straitly command, under the indig- 
‘ nation of Almighty God and pain of excommunication, and 
‘ the corporal punishment appointed by the laws, that none 
‘of whatsoever estate or condition presume to yield unto 
‘her obedience, favour, or other succours, but that they and 
‘ every of them concur by all means possible to her chastise- 
‘ment.’ All the inhabitants of the country are to forthwith 
unite themselves to the Catholic army conducted by the Duke 
of Parma, and a large reward is offered to any person, public 
or private, who shall arrest, put in hoid, and deliver up to the 
Catholic party, the said usurper or any of her accomplices. 
Finally, the Holy Father, of his benignity and favour to this 
enterprise, granteth most liberally a plenary indulgence to 
ali who shall help in any wise to the deposition and punish- 
ment of the above-named persons.* The bull was accom- 
panied by the famous ‘ Admonition to the Nobility and People 
* of England and Ireland, by the Cardinal of England.’ t The 
violent language of this document, signed and adopted, though 
erhaps not composed by Allen, far exceeds that of Sixtus. 
ts coarse invective, its adoption of every calumny invented 





* The printed broadside is given by Tierney, vol. iii. p. xliv. 
t Reprinted, London, 1842. 
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against the private life of the queen, its appeal to every motive 
of religious hate and superstitious fear which might influence 
the heart of the oppressed Catholic, painfully manifest the 
spirit which animated throughout the ecclesiastical leaders of 
the party. The Catholics who might be disposed to take up 
arms for their queen and country are warned in this authori- 
tative document that they will be fighting against God and 
His anointed, against their next lawful king, against truth, 
faith, religion, and conscience. They will be defending, to 
their own present destruction and eternal shame, ‘ an infamous, 
‘ deprived, accursed, and excommunicate heretic, the very 
‘shame of her sex and princely name, the chief spectacle 
‘ of sin and abomination in this our age.’ ‘ Fight not,’ cries 
Allen, ‘for God’s love, fight not in that quarrel in which, if 
* you die, you are sure to be damned.’ 

With the collapse of the Armada, the ‘ Letters and Memo- 
‘ rials’ lose their chief interest. It is some comfort, however, 
to find that Philip in vain attempted to get the million or even 
the 500,000 ducats promised by the pope. Sixtus stuck to 
the letter of his bond, and professed his readiness to pay when 
the conditions were fulfilled, and not before. The enterprise 
was not, however, abandoned. Strange to say, there were even 
priests in England who, in the midst of the disasters to Philip’s 
fleet, could still find room for encouragement. Allen had sent 
Fathers Gerard and Oldcorne into the country when the 
Armada was nearing the coast, ‘ on various matters connected 
* with Catholic interests.’ One of the two Jesuits reported to the 
cardinal, in a letter which was shown to Olivares, that ‘ he had 
‘ obtained through the sailing of the Armada a knowledge of 
* things which could not otherwise have been had, and that 
* means have been found for the enterprise to a great extent 
* easy and safe.’ But we have no space to pursue the course 
of the papal diplomacy further. 

The cardinal lived another eight years. He died at Rome, 
October 16, 1594. There are signs in his last years of a 
somewhat altered tone. In 1593 we find him prepared to 
negotiate with the pope for peace between England and Spain. 
He had begun also, it seems, to mistrust the methods and aims 
of the allies whom he had called into the missionary field. 
The difference which sprang up between the cardinal and the 
Jesuits may not have been directly connected with politics, 
He is reported to have blamed them for seeking the interests 
of the Society, rather than the peace of the seminarists or the 
good of the Church. Charles Paget also tells Parsons at a later 
time that had Allen lived ‘he would have curbed him shorter 
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for meddling in matters of State.’ But whatever may have 
been the cause of this domestic quarrel, the comment upon it 
by Allen’s former friend and constant correspondent, Father 
Agazzari, the rector of the English college at Rome, is too 
characteristic to be passed over :— 

‘Certainly, my father,’ he writes to Parsons, ‘ it seems to me a great 
indication of the Divine majesty, and a great and visible sign of God's 
love towards the company, this college and the cause of England, that 
when human means fail He almost miraculously interposes His Divine 
hand. So long as Allen walked aright in this matter, in union with 
and fidelity to the company as he used to do, God preserved, prospered, 
and exalted him; but when he began to leave this path, in a moment 
the thread of his plans and life were cut short together.’ * 


It has been the editor’s object in the two volumes of Records 
to dissever, as much as possible, the scholastic life of Allen 
from his political career. Father Knox maintains that in fact 
the cardinal’s political action had no connexion with his work 
as founder and superior of the Douaiseminary. He lays stress 
upon an assertion of Allen himself that questions treated in 
the ordinary courses of theology concerning papal power and 
the rights of princes, were at the college purposely passed over 
in silence, with the view of preserving the political innocence 
of the scholars. We may certainly reject as incredible the 
tales of Cecil’s spies that assassination was insinuated from the 
college pulpits, or that treasonable plots were openly discussed 
within its walls. The leaders in these matters were not such 
poor conspirators. But it is vain to pretend that the semina- 
rists were not well grounded in the principles of the bull. 
They imbibed the doctrines in question with the very air they 
breathed. Every word which fell from Allen was revered as 
an oracle. Were they forbidden, too, to read the *‘ Motives’ of 
their own professor, Bristow, or the works of the arch-traitor 
Sanders, advocating distinctly and forcibly the doctrine that 
Elizabeth was not their lawful queen, and that it was their duty 
to resist her? Were the missionaries ignorant of the formal 
answers, expressly obtained by Allen for their enlightenment, 
from Maldonatus and Emmanuel Sa, learned theologians of 
European reputation, to the Six Questions of Cecil? The 
theology of the matter is by them at least put in a nutshell.t 
Both declare that, if there were any attempt to put. the bull 
into execution, no Catholic could with a safe conscience do 
otherwise than take sides against the queen, and Father Sa 





* Douay Diaries, Introd. p. xeviii. 


t Printed in Tierney’s ‘ Dodd,’ vol. iii. Appendix, p. xvii. 
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adds that he should consider it an obligation to persuade others 
to act likewise. 

The literary works of Allen himself, moreover, form the 
connecting link between the two lives which he led, and ex- 
hibit the gradual development of his political creed. In the 
‘ Apology for the Seminaries ’ in 1581, intended to smooth the 
way for the Jesuit mission, he makesno difficulty of referring to 
Elizabeth as his sovereign with loyalty and respect. His 
* Sincere and Modest Defence,’ written three years later, is an 
elaborate argument in support of the deposing power which 
he, while in the thick of treasonable designs, yet affects to 
treat as a matter of mere divinity. Parry, who was on his 
own confession executed for attempting the queen’s life, de- 
clared that it was Allen’s writing which taught him ‘ that 
‘kings may be excommunicated, deprived, and violently 
‘handled.’ The book was considered to be treasonable, and 
Alfield, a missionary priest employed by Allen to circulate it, 
was hanged for his pains. But especially noteworthy is the 
disgraceful letter written by him shortly before his promotion 
to the purple in defence of Sir William Staniey’s betrayal of 
Deventer. Stanley, a Catholic, had occupied the town with 
1,200 men, mostly Irishmen, then fighting under Elizabeth’s 
commission for the independence of the Netherlands against 
Spain. Seizing his opportunity he made over the fortress to 
the Spanish general. Allen was overjoyed at the treachery. 
Priests were sent from the seminary to give religious consola- 
tion to Stanley’s troops; and to make public their good 
example, Allen printed the letter in question. He told them 
their action was ‘lawful, honourable, and necessary,’ that all 
English Catholics holding towns from Philip were bound 
under pain of damnation todo the like. He maintained that 
all acts of the queen were ‘ void of the law of God and man, 
‘ that no war waged by her could be lawful or just,’ and (here 
conveniently forgetting the ‘ mitigation’) that her subjects were 
forbidden to obey or serve her in any way. The pope alone, 
he declares, ‘ may best instruct and warrant a Christian soldier 
* how far, when and where, either at home or abroad, in civil or 
‘ foreign wars, made against the enemies or rebels of God’s 
* Church, he may and must break with his temporal sovereign.”* 

Such were the opinions of Allen, printed and published by 
him as the recognised superior of the Catholic mission,and which 
Elizabeth was invited to treat as matters of mere divinity. 
Is it surprising that she refused to allow the disciples of sucha 





* Defence of Stanley, Chetham Soc., p. 27. 
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master to propagate without hindrance these incendiary doc- 
trines in her kingdom? The rank and file of the clergy were 
doubtless kept in ignorance of the intrigues going on “around 
them. ‘They were commissioned to make converts and to 
teach theology—the theology of the bulls. The less, however, 
that they meddled with the conspiracies of their chiefs, the 
better for the purpose they all had in view. They were for 
the most part simple, religious-minded, and brave men, ready to 
give their lives, for their cause. But the State had reason to 
regard them as only the dangerous instruments of a powerful 
and secret organisation directed to rev olutionary ends. How 
completely that organisation could in fact be brought under 
the control of a single individual, and of the worst traitor that 
ever escaped the hangman, i is evident in the case of Father 
Parsons. Upon that notorious conspirator devolved, on Allen’s 
death, the practical leadership of the Catholic party. He had 
founded several English seminaries in the dominions of the 
Spanish king, viz. at Valladolid, St. Lucar, Seville, and 
Lisbon. With the aid of the Duke of Guise he also founded 
a college at St. Omer. As a devoted friend, and in great 
measure the paymaster of Philip, he knew well how to use the 
power of the purse over the refugee clergy and laity. He 
became superior of the English college at Rome. Dr. Worth- 
ington, president of the Douai college i in 1589, was induced to 
make a secret vow of obedience to him. He finally prevailed 
upon the pope to make the extraordinary appointment of an 
arch-priest, a creature of his own, in lieu of a bishop, to 
superintend the mission in England, with secret instructions to 
consult the Superior of the Jesuits on all points of importance. 
It is admitted by Father Knox that by thus subjecting all the 
secular priests in England toa single priest attached to his own 
party, Parsons aimed at bringing the influence of the whole 
Catholic body to subserve his own political designs.* 

The presumption, then, that the foreign seminaries were 
‘seed-plots of treason’ was certainly no mere pretence on the 
part of the English Government, nor was it the unreasonable 
result of Protestant prejudice and panic. It was the deliberate 
conviction formed by Catholic statesmen of experience and 
credit, who, not being parties to the quarrel, were able to 
judge of the situation with impartiality. Cardinal d’Ossat, 
ambassador of France at the Court of Rome, does net hesitate 
to ascribe the institution of the seminaries to motives of State 
policy. Their object (he writes to son ov . in 1601) was to 
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instil into the minds of the missionaries the Spanish political 
creed, and for that rather than for the Catholic faith they 
were, if necessary, to suffer martyrdom.* Father Knox speaks 
slightingly of this important judgment, on the ground that the 
cardinal falls into some errors on matters of detail in describ- 
ing the colleges in question, and that he wrote rather as a 
diplomatist than a Churchman. But the question in dispute 
is essentially one of statesmanship, and the appeal is here 
made to the judgment of European statesmen not likely at 
least to be biassed by any prejudices against Catholicism. 
Moreover Cardinal d’Ossat was not only a man of rare pene- 
tration but of a religious disposition, and by no means unfavour- 
ably inclined towards the Society of Jesus. The candid and 
impartial De Thou, an historian whose political employments 
and high position gave him unusual opportunities of arriving 
at the truth concerning the events of his own time, passes a 
similar judgment. 

‘Not content,’ he remarks, ‘ with exercising in secret their spiritual 
ministry, the priests who now (1580) poured into England, seemed to 
have come to prepare men’s minds for rebellion. They disputed 
publicly of the succession to the crown, of the obedience due to 
magistrates, and, to judge by their conduct, it would appear that these 
seminaries were only established in order to make way for the execu- 
tion of the horrible decree of Pius V., and consequently to nourish 
traitors and assassins.’ T 

If this was the view of Allen’s work and its tendency 
formed by such men as D’Ossat and De Thou, it is not sur- 
prising that English statesmen, seeing the peace of their 
country at the mercy of the pope, who was placing all his 
forces, spiritual and temporal, his money, his soldiers, and his 
missionaries, at the service of any foreign invader, or even any 
Catholic insurgents within the realm, should have attacked the 
primary source of the mischief within their reach, by waging 
a war of extermination against his clerical army. The penal 
legislature, with its train of horrors, the hunting of priests, 
the tortures, and the barbarities of the scaffold, not to speak 
of the spirit of intolerance and injustice eventually engendered 
by them, and which endured for more than two centuries, were 
the natural but deplorable effects of the conflict so rashly 
challenged by Pius V. The ultimate results of the bull of 
deposition to the cause of Catholicism in this country were, 
however, so fatal that a few generations later Pope Urban VIII. 





* Lettres (Nov. 26), Paris, 1827, p. 676. 
t Histoire Univ. vol. viii. p. 306. 
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might well exclaim with sincerity,‘ We yet bewail it with 
‘tears of blood.’ The respect due to men, however deluded, 
who have shed their blood for what they believed to be their 
duty, cannot be denied to a large majority of those who are 
enrolled in the Catholic martyrologies. It must, nevertheless, 
be admitted that it was not on account of their religious pro- 
fession as such, nor for any article of their creed, that they 
forfeited their lives. Sir John Throckmorton considered that 
Campion and his fellows suffered not for the faith but for the 
deposing power. Mr. Simpson insists that they died rather 
for the liberty of conscience to hold itself in suspense. They 
were urged, he says, to declare the deposing power to be a 
wicked imposition, and they died rather than do so. Even if 
this position were capable of being fairly maintained in the 
face of their own declarations upon trial and the circumstances 
of the case, it is at least manifest that the acts of the Legis- 
lature under which they suffered were aimed not at their 
theological beliefs, but at their treasonable attitude towards the 
State at a moment of its extreme peril. 
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General Sir Freperic Joun Goupsmip, C.B., K.C.S.I. 


Published by the Authority of the Government of India. 
London: 1876. 


2. Despatches from Her Majesty's Ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg, forwarding Translations of the published Reports of 
M. Lessar’s Journeys in Central Asia. Presented to both 
Houses of Parliament by Command of Her Majesty, 1883. 


3. The Russians at Merv and Herat, and their Power of 


invading India. By Cuarntes Marvin. 8vo. London: 
1883. 


Ore geographical knowledge of the twenty degrees of longi- 

tude that lie between the mouth of the combined streams 
of the Euphrates and the Tigris and the outfall of the Indus 
is but scanty. Of the physical geography of Persia a brief but 
lucid sketch is contributed by Major Oliver St. John, R.E., 
to the work published by the authority of the Government of 
India, which we have cited at the head of this article. It also 
contains the narrative, by the same officer, of a journey through 
Baluchistan and Southern Persia, in 1872; a narrative of 
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a journey in Baluchistan in 1870-71, by Major Beresford 
Lovett, R.E., C.S.I. ; and other papers relating to the settle- 
ment of the frontiers of Persia and Afghanistan. The in- 
formation thus collected, however, chiefly Tegards the country 
to the south of the true line of communication between the 
shores of the Caspian and the slopes drained by the Indus. 
For that, the journeys of M. Lessar, an engineer in the service 
of the Russian Government, in so far as these results have 
been made public, afford the latest intelligence. And the 
pamphlet by the Russian General Annenkoff, on ‘ The Oasis of 

‘ Akhal Tekke and Roads to India,’ of which a partial trans- 
lation is given by Mr. Marvin, bears directly on the advance 
of Russia by a line of railway into Turkestan and Central 
Asia, extending to Herat, a subject into which we now propose 
to enquire. 

We cannot do better, before entering in any detail upon a 
subject of such primary political importance, than cite some of 
the last words of a statesman of whose thorough English 
feeling and warm patriotism no question can be entertained, 
even by those who are not admirers of his policy. On 
September 13, 1865, only thirty-five days before his death, 
Lord Palmerston wrote to Earl Russell as follows :— 

‘ As to Russia, she will in due time become a power almost as great 
as the Roman Empire. She can become mistress of all Asia, except 
British India, whenever she chooses to take it; and when enlightened 
arrangements shall have made the revenue proportioned to the country, 
and railways shall have abridged distances, her command of men will 
become enormous, her pecuniary means gigantic, aud her power of 
transporting armies over great distances most formidable. Germany 
ought to be strong to resist Russian aggression ; and a strong Prussia is 
essential to German strength.’ 

Considerations of this kind, it seems to us, must be maturely 
pondered by anyone who w ould regard, from the point of view 
of the statesman, those questions as to the extension of the 
limits of Russian power as to which so much is now said, and 
so little is really known. Knowledge of the actual state of 
Central Asia is, indeed, hard to come by. And even in those 
cases where, as in the description of the Merv oasis by Mr. 
O’ Donovan, which was reviewed in our January number, or 
as in those statements to which we are now about to invite 
the attention of our readers, we have to depend on the ac- 
counts of single and uncorroborated witnesses, we cannot but 
feel that it is very possible to be misled. Not that we would 
impute bad faith, or even conscious exaggeration, to the mar- 
vellous narratives of toil, and risk, and courageous hardi- 
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hood. But when we remember what extremely different 
accounts of the same events are given by those who have 
witnessed them from different standpoints, we cannot be too 
careful not to take any single witness of unknown regions or 
barbaric people too closely au pied de la lettre. 

How British rule in India widened and grew, rather in spite 
than in consequence of the fixed policy of our Government 
(in so far as a State that admits of the alternate sway of 
opposed parties can be said to have any such fixed policy), it 
is not for us now to tell. The English historian knows, and 
the foreign writer steadfastly disbelieves, that such was the 
actual course of events. It might seem as if some inexorable 
law, of which soldiers and statesmen were rather the sport than 
the founders, had driven the red line of the British treops ever 
onward over the vast peninsula. That same disbelief with 
which a Portuguese, or a Frenchman, or a Russian, would 
listen, however politely he might disguise it, to any protesta- 
tions as to English repugnance to enlarging the limits of 
empire, is shown, mutatis mutandis, by ourselves with regard 
to our neighbours. And it is with the consciousness that it is 
not so very certain how far we may be much more disin- 
terested than other people that we read the expression of 
English sentiments from a Russian general that we are about 
to quote. The words are those of Gencral Annenkoff, in his 
work on § The Akhal Tekke Oasis, and Road to India,’ as trans- 
lated by Mr. Marvin, and will be found on page 17 of * The 
* Russians at Merv and Herat.’ 

‘The English, as well as the Russians, are governed in the East by 
an uncontrollable tendency to advance, in spite of the most unaffected 
and positive efforts of both Governments not to move forward; and 
even in spite of their attempts to suppress the causes leading to the 
forward movement. Thus during the whole of the aggressive move- 
ments of the East India Company, the greater part of the best men in 
England considered the conquest of India extremely injurious and 
dangerous to the State. The question was constantly brought before 
Parliament, and Fox and Pitt, those great Parliamentary rivals, each of 
them introduced a bill with respect to the policy necessary to be pur- 
sued in regard to India. 

‘Time after time assurances were made in the most sanguine man- 
ner that no further advance would be made. To what these led is 
well known. The suzerainty of England was accepted by Nipal and 
Cashmere, and then England was led by all-powerful fate into Afghan- 
istan. After the unsuccessful campaign of 1841, the English, it is 
true, evacuated the greater part of Afghan territory ; but nevertheless 
Afghanistan is all the same subject to English influence; the English 
Government constantly interferes in the affairs of the country, and, in- 
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deed, cannot do otherwise, since in the Punjab England controls a large 
Afghan population and all the passes, and all the tribes to the north 
and north-west of India are peopled by Afghans; besides which it is 
beyond dispute that the best and cheapest mode of defence often con- 
sists in an advance; and that did not English influence prevail at 
Cabul, Candahar, and Herat, the Afghan hordes, subject to eternal 
restlessness, might threaten English authority not only in Shikapoor 
and Peshawur, but also at Lahore, and possibly even at Delhi. 

‘The same tendency to advance is also observable on the part of 
Russia, the Government of which has also constantly opposed every 
forward movement in Central Asia, but has also, from some inexplicable 
cause, had its wishes frustrated. The forward movement commenced 
so long ago as 1730, when the Khirgiz of the Little Horde, finding 
nowhere any succour from the raids of the Djungars, the Bashkirs, and 
the Kazaks, applied to Russia to be accepted as subjects. The frontier 
line that was then drawn, from the sides of the Ural river, and of 
Siberia, was of such a character that bands of nomads freely passed 
through to the Irtish and the Urals. Measures had to be taken against 
this by the Government, and from that circumstance arose a series of 
wars with Khokand and Bokhara, the result of which was the occupa- 
tion of the extensive territory formed by the basins of the Syr-Daria, 
the Tchu, the Ili, and the Zaravshan. 

‘ These conquests were so little in accordance with the views of the 
Russian Government that on October 31 (November 12), 1864, an Im- 
perial manifesto was issued with reference to the cessation of any 
further movement forward. But circumstances demonstrated that 
Tchemkent and Turkestan, which it had been originally decided not to 
take, could not be left unoccupied ; since, situated as they were on the 
principal route running from the Central Asian Khanates to Russia, 
they had too obvious a significance as points of defence for the Sibe- 
rian and Orenburg borderlands. . . . Russia’s advance was a neces- 
sity. She was compelled to move onwards, since she had to be very 
careful in consolidating her frontier line, on account of the moral im- 
portance and material resources of the Certral Asian Khanates. 

‘In this manner in Russia, as well as in England, has been observ- 
able one and the same tendency, as well on the part of the people as on 
that of the Government, not to move forward and not to make con- 
quests; and, in spite of this, both States, by some inscrutable fate, 
which could never have been anticipated, have constantly moved ahead.’ 
(‘ The Russians at Merv and Herat,’ p. 19.) 


We are hardly in a position accurately to estimate how far 
the preceding lines express the real sentiments that guide the 
councils of Russia, or how far they may be merely those of the 
writer. But we think it essential, in any attempt to regard 
from the statesman’s point of view the future relations between 
the dominions of the Czar and our Indian Empire, to be on 
our guard against any of the unconscious assumptions of an 
ignorant patriotism. With many people all that England has 
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done, or may do, in the way of territorial aggrandisement is 
just and right—forced on us by circumstances, and in no way 
obnoxious 19 hostile criticism. Anything of the same nature, 
on the part of Russia, at the same time is attributed to long- 
planned and deeply dissimulated design, and is something at 
which the conscience of England revolts, and the conscience of 
the civilised world ought to revolt. We must lay aside 
such puerile notions. The expansion of the British or of the 
Russian Empire is a matter as to which the views and the 
efforts of individual rulers have far less influence than is 
ordinarily imagined. If we glance at the chief events, during 
the brief time for which history has any written records, which 
have been due to the expansion and the overflow of population, 
we must become conscious that what is now occurring, or likely 
to occur, in Central Asia is but a case of the operation of a 
great secular law. It is only within certain limits that we 
have any choice in the matter. And the first question that 
any intelligent enquirer will propose to himself to solve is what 
those limits are. 

That it has been the traditional policy of great States to 
surround themselves with a fringe of semi-dependent provinces, 
on which the force of any hostile invasion might in great 
measure spend itself before it dashed against the actual 
frontier, is well known. In no case was this feeling more 
defined in its purpose, or more respectable from its antiquity 
and consistent pursuit, than in that of France. And yet we 
have seen in France, at a time when all the power of the 
State was exercised by a single will, acting with even more 
than the unchecked autocracy of the greatest of the French 
kings, that the object which French statesmen had dreaded 
and opposed for centuries was accomplished by French in- 
tervention; and that as a direct result of the glittering of 
French bayonets across the Alps arose, in armed inde- 
pendence, no longer as a poem but as a fact, the kingdom of 
Italy. 

A wide range of what is now barren desert, although it 
bears in many parts the traces of having formerly supported 
a dense population, stretches between the true frontiers of 
the two great empires, which we may regard as severally 
ruled from St. Petersburg on the one side, and from Delhi, 
Lahore, or Calcutta, or indeed by telegraph from London, on 
the other. Where desert proper ceases, that worse desert 
which is caused by the ravages of unchecked marauders for 
the most part begins. Between the Indus and the Caspian, as 
far as we have the means of judging, cultivation has of late 
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been declining, security decreasing, and human life be- 
coming lost in savagery. Such, at all events, is the testimony 
of those who tell us that they have visited the district, and 
whose accounts we have but scant means either to verify or 
to check. As far as it is possible to form an opinion, with our 
present imperfect information, it would be to the effect that 
any great Russian statesman must regard the true, permanent, 
and most easily defensible frontier of the Empire as formed 
by the Oural river and the shores of the Caspian Sea. 

But the physical geography of the district indicated is a 
controlling element in the calculation. Of this we know far 
less than we could desire. Our Jatest information is from 
Russian sources, and we may be permitted to doubt, without 
showing any disrespect to the communications to the Imperial 
Russian Geographical Society, which have been printed in 
the ‘ Official Gazette’ of St. Petersburg during the present 
year, whether Gospodin Lessar, the engineer, has found it 
consistent with his instructions to furnish the world at large 
with any very definite topographical information obtained by 
him in his explorations. At all events, if he has not written 
under this reserve, he has been remarkably deficient in the 
power to define, clearly and incisively, the controlling features 
of the district, or to give anything like a complete bird’s-eye 
view of the road from the Caspian ‘to the slopes of the Hindoo 
‘Koosh and the Chain of Paropamisus. 

Yet few portions of the surface of our globe present fea- 
tures at once so striking in their peculiarity and so easy to 
grasp in their bold outline. The student of a good physical 
map of the Transcaspian region, if such existed, would 
be perplexed to understand in which direction the rivers 
flow. At either end of the course he would observe nume- 
rous converging or diverging lines, while the chief width and 
depth of water are shown to lie between these termini. The 
explanation of this anomaly is found in the physical character 
of the district. Rising and augmented by rainfall or by the 
melting of mountain snow, the Kuslik, afterwards known as 
the Murgab, the Hari-Rud, which expires as the Tedjent, and 
the numerous streams that flow from the Iranian and from 
the Afghan plateaus commence their northward descent, and 
perform the more precipitous portion of their courses, after the 
manner of other rivers. As they descend to the plains which 
lie below the ordinary level of the sea, evaporation and ab- 
sorption continue their unresting work, until the remains of 
the precious water either are diverted into artificial canals 
and used for irrigation, or expand into swamps and morasses, 
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forming in some places lakes and pools in the wet season, and 
salt marshes in the dry. The Caspian and the Sea of Aral 
are but the largest of these salt lakes, devoid of an outlet to 
the ocean. The best known and most striking member of 
the group regarded as a physical class is the Dead Sea, which 
evaporates the whole stream of the rapid Jordan, and reduces 
its own summer level by fifteen feet below its winter height. 
This behaviour of the great Asiatic depression should be 
understood by those who may be misled, whether by ignorance, 
by fanaticism, or by the strong predatory instinct and habit 
which characterise the professional ‘ promoter’ to find money 
for the creation of impossible canals in Syria, or of a new 
Mediterranean lake in Africa. Even the Nile would fail in - 
time of drought to reach the sea but for the supply of water 
brought from Ethiopia by the Atbara. 

The southern shore of the Caspian Sea is girt by the 
crescent-formed range of the Alburz Mountains, of which the 
voleanic peak of the highest, Mount Damavend, rises to the 
height of 18,600 feet. The westernmost and larger portion of 
the great elevated plateau which rises between the valleys of 
the Tigris and of the Indus is occupied by Persia. The line 
of the Caucasus, which forms the northern border of the western 
part of the Iranian plateau, is broken by the depression oc- 
cupied by the Caspian Sea, but reappears to the east of that 
great lake in the Kiiren Dagh and Kopet Dagh range of 
mountains, which trend steadily to the south-east, to about the 
sixty-first degree of east longitude. Here the Hari-Rud river, 
which runs almost due west through the valley of Herat, by 
Kusan, turns nearly at right angles to the north, and forms 
not only the political but also the orographical frontier between 
Persia and Afghanistan. Through the defile occupied by this 
river, it would be naturally anticipated that the road from the 
depressed plain lying at the foot of the Kopet Dagh range to 
the similar plain south of the Afghan mountains, which drains 
to the central swamp of the Seistan Lake, would lie. The 
Russian engineer, however, who has been sent especially to 
study the road from Krasnovodsk, on the Caspian, to Herat, 
finds the line of the Hari-Rud river utterly impracticable 
for the purpose of communication. Leaving this river on the 
west, M. Lessar has therefore selected the Robat Pass, in 
the Barkhut Mountains, as the key of the road to Herat. The 
Paropamisus group of mountains, southward and westward of 
the Hindoo Koosh, presents a long chain, running nearly east 
and west from Cabul, past Herat, to the frontier formed by 
the Hari-Rud, from which chain descend, in a south-westerly 
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direction, the great river valleys of the Hartt, the Farah, 
the Helmund, and other streams. From the lofty heights 
around and to the north of Cabul, the mountain mass gradually 
shades down as it approaches the south and west; and M. 
Lessar’s barometric determination of the level of the Robat 
Pass as only 3,100 feet above the sea, has thus an import- 
ance which Sir Henry Rawlinson estimates from the point of 
view of the geographer rather than of the engineer. ‘ M. 
‘ Lessar,’ said Sir Henry Rawlinson, at a meeting of the Royal 
Geographical Society on November 27, 1882, 

‘has now supplied the missing link in the trace of the direct line of 
communication between Russia and India, dissipating the fallacies 
which have hitherto obscured the subject, and giving us for the first 
time a true contour sketch of the country. . . . This great mountain 
chain, which according to the optimist school is to serve as a palladium 
for India, turns out, on the theory of M. Lessar, to be a mere paltry 
line of sandstone hills, not 1,000 feet in height, which could be crossed 
by a carriage road in a couple of hours, and which would crumble 
before the touch of a Russian railway engineer.’ 


It is true that, as we before said, the fringe of this moun- 
tain nucleus slopes down to less than a sixth part of the height 
which the central hills attain in the neighbourhood of Cabul. 
But heights have to be regarded relatively, for the purpose of 
the engineer. If we may rely on the figures of M. Lessar, 
the Robat Pass, though less formidable in length and absolute 
height than others which have been surmounted by the loco- 
motive in the Alps and in the Ghauts, is yet sharp enough 
in its ascent to reduce the transport which could be effected 
through it by a railway to the limit of that which, on level 
ground, could be effected by an ordinary road. The question 
of the relative capacity of any mode or route of transport is 
thus, as will be seen more distinctly by-and-by, one of primary 
importance as regards strategic purposes. 

Through Persia itself, the creation of a great military and 
commercial line of communication to India is impracticable. 

‘These passes, exceeding 6,500 feet above the sea, have to be 
traversed on the road from Meshed towards Herat. The road runs 
frequently over rocky ground, over which even donkeys slip and fall. 
The ascents and descents are very steep. The road in general presents 
great difficulties to travellers, and has never been constructed or put in 
order. Its worst part occurs near Meshed.’ 


Without stopping to trace the difficulties of a road such as has 
never yet been constructed, we are thus able to understand why 
the only practicable route, in the opinion of M. Lessar, is 
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that through Sarakhs, which runs parallel with the Kopet Dagh 
hills for the 185 miles from Askabad to that place ; the district 
which it traverses being known as the Atak, Attek, or ‘ foot of 
‘the mountain.’ From Sarakhs, a position astronomically 
determined, a journey of five days led the Russian expedition 
to Herat; the passage of the mountains being effected, as 
before said, through the Robat Pass of the Borkhut, or 
Borkhut mountains, at an elevation of 3,100 feet above the 
level of the sea. But it is a remarkable fact that, while we 
find the attention of the engineer concentrated on this passage 
of the Borkhut chain (which on the map Mr. Marvin says 
he obtained from the courtesy of the Royal Geographical 
Society is shown as a line diverging in a north-westerly 
direction from the Paropamisus, immediately north of Herat), 
the explorer seems to have found no difficulty in the subse- 
quent passage of the last-named chain of mountains them- 
selves. It is true that the Robat Pass seems less formidable 
to M. Lessar than we confess that it does to us. 


‘ The ascent of the pass across the Borkhut presents no difficulties. 
With very little labour the present road could be made traversable by 
wheeled vehicles. ‘The mountains are formed of sandstone. The road 
runs along the defile through which flows the Shar-Yab, which is over- 
grown with reeds. The river takes its rise almost at the summit of 
the pass, and out of a morass which in some places is 200 fathoms 
wide. The height of the pass is 5,100 feet above the level of the sea, 
and about 900 feet above the surrounding locality. The descent to 
Kusan [which the map shows to the south of the second chain, the 
crest of which is thirty-five miles distant from that of the first] is more 
sloping and convenient than the ascent, and could even now be 
traversed by carts. About half-way down the descent is a sweet water 
spring called Khombori, 36 versts (24 miles) from Kyzyl-Bulak ; and 
two versts beyond, at the termination of a small stream that issues out of 
a spring, are the ruins of Rabat Abdullah-Khan. From Khombori the 
gentle descent continues for 6 versts (4 miles) more. The road then 
divides; one leads to Pesh-Rabat, on the western bank of the Heri 
Rud, the other to Kusan, both running through level country.’ 


In order to enable us to form any practical estimate of the 
difficulty of this pass, one or two definite statements of distance 
and barometric heights would have been far more to the point 
than the references to easy ascents and ‘no difficulties.” The 
main point that we require to know is—in what distance does 
the rise of 900 feet occur? As far as we can make out from 
the passage cited, the descent from the second crest is made in 
about five miles. This also agrees with the sketch map, 
which does not allow a further distance to be allotted to the 
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ascent on the northern slope. But this would give a gradient 
of one in thirty—which, if not actually impracticable for the 
locomotive, is hard upon that limit. It is steeper than either 
the Semmering, the La Poretta, the Giovi, or the Bhore Ghaut 
inclines, and would reduce the capacity of a railway that 
ascended it to one-seventh of the carrying capacity of the 
same line on the level. It is thus clear that definite figures 
as to this pass are essential to anyone who wishes to ascertain 
the capability for traffic of either a military or a civil railway 
from Michailovsky to Herat. In the meantime we must be 
content to take the heights from the definite statements of M. 
Lessar, and the distances from the map already cited, com- 
piled, as we understand, from the latest surveys and informa- 
tion. 

The Russian papers, the ‘ Invalide Russe,’ the ‘ Golos,’ and 
the Official Gazette of St. Petersburg, of June 1882, contain 
the accounts cited, written by M. Lessar, in the avowed capa- 
city of one of the engineers employed by the Russian Govern- 
ment in making observations on the country from Kizil Arvat 
to Askabad and Sarakhs, with a view to the extension of the 
railway to the former, and eventually to the latter, place. A 
narrative of a journey to Herat followed. ‘Translations of 
these papers were forwarded to the Foreign Office, and have 
been presented to Parliament by command of her Majesty. 
The word survey can only be applied in a somewhat loose 
manner to the observations of M. Lessar. So far as we 
are enabled to form a judgment, the levels were taken by 
mercurial barometers; and no information is given as to how 
the distances were determined. But as from April to December 
M. Lessar travelled over five thousand versts, and ‘ had only 
‘ just time to make official reports in the short intervals be- 
* tween his excursions,’ it is clear that his determination of the 
engineering features of 3,300 miles of unmapped country must 
have been of a very hasty and superficial description. 

sy the middle of the month of September, 1881, the con- 
struction of the Transcaspian Railway from Michailovsky 
Bay to Kizil Arvat—a distance of 144 miles—was completed ; 
and it was decided to take advantage of the cool temperature, 
and generally dry days, of September and October to push 
the operations of the survey on for the 135 miles to Askabad, 
and as far as possible for the 185 miles further to Sarakhs, 
which is only 203 miles distant from Herat. The months of 
March and April and the beginning of May are less convenient 
for this kind of work, in consequence of the cold nights, but 
they form the only season in which the arid portions of 
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the steppes can be surveyed; as the rainfall then supplies 
water to the explorers which is altogether wanting in the 
autumn. 

It is not easy to draw up a very accurate abstract of the 
information obtained by M. Lessar. Although stating, as 
above cited, that the line from Kizil Arvat to Askabad was in 
the first place to be surveyed, the first letter to the ‘ Invalide 
* Russe’ (of June 4%, 1882) speaks of the commencement of the 
surveying operations early in October at Askabad. Thence to 
Annau, a distance of thirteen versts, the road is said to be 
level throughout, with the exception of a few sand _hillocks. 
Annau consists of an old dilapidated fort, almost uninhabited, 
and containing a few houses within the walls. From Annau to 
Gawers, or Giaurs, the distance is thirty versts. (The Russian 
verst is a distance of 1,166 yards, or 0°6629 mile.) For twenty 
versts the road runs along a smooth, gentle declivity, and the 
remaining ten versts of the way are intersected by sand hil- 
locks. ‘There are three fortified places at Gawers, the upper 
fort containing thirty mud huts, the middle fortification being 
occupied by forty Russian Djigits, and the lower fort being 
deserted and in ruins, This is the last inhabited place on the 
Akhal Tekke Oasis. For the next thirty versts, to Baba 
Durmaz, the country appears to the eye to be quite flat, but 
in reality it consists in gentle ascents and descents of the 
mountain spurs. The water here, which is led by a canal 
from a mountain stream, is slightly salt, but men and horses 
drink it readily. Hence the road traverses country similar in 
character to that above described, but covered with thick 
brushwood, and honeycombed by the burrows of porcupines 
and other wild animals to such an extent as to be dangerous 
not only for horses but for men. Sand hills reappear about 
‘tthe tenth verst, and so do ruins and forts and watch-towers. 
The latter are both round and square, with a small opening at 
the base, barely large enough to allow a man to craw! through, 
which is defended by heavy stones placed on the inside. The 
unoccupied ruins crumble very rapidly, beneath the influence 
of the climate, into mounds of rubbish. 

At sixteen versts from Baba Durmaz a small fortification, 
called Artyk, occurs. Thence the country is cultivated, fields 
‘spreading on both sides of the road as far as Lutfabad, twenty- 
two versts from Baba Durmaz. ‘There are no bridges avail- 
able for travellers over the ‘ Aryks,’ or irrigating canals, on 


‘the maintenance of which the fertility of the soil altogether 


depends. Four fortified places—the Kaleh-mir, Shor-Kala, 
Lutfabad, and Kuren exist on the Durungiar river, after its 
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issue out of the Deregez. The two extreme fortifications are- 
situated on mounds, and are seen frcm afar; the intermediate 
forts are surrounded by such luxuriant gardens that they are 
only seen on a close approach. 

The thirty versts between Lutfabad and Kaakhka are the 
most fertile and cultivated part of the Attek or mountain slope. 
There is abundance of water; but the streams and canals that 
frequently cross the road are unbridged, and thus impede the: 
progress of the traveller. To the north of the road the whole 
country is overgrown with reeds and bushes, and vegetation 
becomes more abundant as the country recedes from the 
mountains and approaches the Tedjent river. Village settle- 
ments and ruined forts stud the line of route. 

From Kaakhka the advance was through a country entirely 
unknown, and of which there was no map in existence at the 
time of Lessar’s expedition. ‘The road crosses a mountain 
spur by easy ascents and descents. A map is indeed alluded 
to on the scale of twenty versts to one inch; but its incorrect- 
ness is such as to show Sarakhs lying east of Kaakhka, while 
Lessar made his bearing 55° to the south of east. Hodjamed, 
at nineteen versts from Kaakhka, lies in a hollow, and hence to 
Dushak, a further distance of twenty versts, the road runs over 
an open level—burrowed by porcupines, and abounding in 
white-ant hills—a natural phenomenon that indicates the un- 
fitness of wooden sleepers for the construction of any future: 
railway through the district. A stream which flows from the 
Khelat Mountains is commanded by four forts near Dushak ; 
thence the ground is uncultivated for the greater part of the 
forty versts to Meana, to within five versts of the ruins of the 
latter place, which occupy a considerable extent of ground.. 
From Meana the road bends south, and then south-east to the 
crossing of the little rivulet called the Tchaatcha, where there 
is a small fort, the rest of the houses beingin ruins. The road’ 
from Tchaatcha to Sarakhs is fifty-five versts in length, and 
traverses a perfectly level country, covered in parts with small 
mounds of sandy clay and overgrown with bushes. It should 
be noted that, whether the fault be that of the writer or that 
of the translator, there is hardly a paragraph of the account 
which we have abstracted that is not to some extent confused 
and contradictory. And the account given by Mr. Marvin, 
avowedly from the same source as that which we are citing,. 
not only adopts without explanation the gap from Kizil Arvat 


to Askabad, but gives the impression that the whole distance: 


from Giaurs to Sarakhs is entirely deserted. The sum of the: 


distance as given by Lessar is in a second letter 273 versts or: 
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181 miles, including the length of the first stage. The total 
distance given by Mr. Marvin is 185} miles. 

Sarakhs is surrounded by high walls and a deep ditch. It 
is occupied by one battalion (about 700 men) of Persian 
infantry. The fields and gardens are within the walls. The 
bed of the Tedjent, or Sarakhs Darien, is dry during the 
greater part of the year, its breadth from } to ? verst, and 
in some places more. After a heavy fall of rain, or the 
thawing of snow in the mountains, the lower course of the 
Tedjent to the northward of Sarakhs is filled with water, as are 
the artificial lakes in which water is impounded for the purpose 
of irrigation. It was ascertained, says M. Lessar, that there 
was no general ascent along the whole of the surveyed route. 
* At Aidan many places are below the level of the Caspian, and 
‘ all the country from the coast to the wells at the former place 
‘cannot be regarded as the dry bed of a river, but as once 
* forming an inlet of the sea,a part of which, namely that near 
‘the present coast, is being filled up with sand, while the 
‘ depressions of the country beyond are being gradually levelled 
‘ with the surrounding land by the destruction of the greater and 
‘ smaller Balkans.’ 

In April 1882 M. Lessar revisited the Attek country, 
through which his first journey had been made in November 
and December 1881. In the interval much change had taken 
place, owing, he says, to the fact that 


‘the relation between the Russians and the Tékké Turcomans and the 
neighbouring hostile tribes hud been clearly defined. The assault of 
Geok-Tépé, on January }7, 1881, closed the military operations in the 
Transcaspian region, and put an end to all resistance in the Akhal 
country. <A considerable part of the population that had fled to Merv 
and the Tedjent during the war, and after the storming of Geok-Tépé, 
would not venture to return to their former places of abode, notwith- 
standing the proclamation of a complete amnesty.’ 

‘The migration back of the Tekes to their former dwelling places 
commenced in the month of September, and served as a signal for the 
pacification of the region. In the month of February 1882, a caravan 
carrying letters, prints, &c., of the Russian merchant Koushin, had suc- 
ceeded in penetrating even to Merv.’ 


Of the impression produced on the inhabitants of the district 
by the approach of the Russian power M. Lessar took advan- 
tage, when requiring attendants for travelling along the Hari- 
Rud, and through the Saryk encampment. While the Russian 
traveller may now expect to meet no difficulty from local 
authorities, it is however proper, as matter of precaution, for 
him to have a sufficient escort to set at defiance any of those 
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robber bands that still exist among the different tribes. M. 
Lessar obtained from the elders of the Kaakhka settlement 
twenty well-mounted Alieli Turcomans, armed to the teeth. 

In this second journey, M. Lessar, while to some extent re- 
peating his former remarks, gives an account of the distribu- 
tion of water and inhabited places from Askabad to Sarakhs 
which it may be useful to summarise in a note. As the English 
mileage is given by the translator of this letter, together with 
the distance in Russian versts, we will confine our extracts to 
the former and more familiar mode of reckoning.* 

Thus over the whole extent of country from Baba Durmaz 





* Annau, 8% miles from Askabad, containing 200 tents, is supplied 
with water by the river Keltechinar, which flows from the Zyry-ku 
range. It belongs to Russia, and there is no difficulty as to water. 

At Gawers, 13) miles from Annau, and at Baba Durmaz, 25) miles 
from Gawers, there are no inhabitants. ‘Two streams, flowing through 
Russian territory, the latter being slightly brackish, are available for 
this distance. 

Artyk, 103 miles from Baba Durmaz, contains 20 tents. It is sup- 
plied with water by the Durangiar river, which waters the whole 
fertile Deregez valley, and is lost i in several small lakes into which it 
expands beyond Artyk. 

Lutfabad and Kiiren, at 33 miles from Artyk, and the settlements 
which frequently cover them as far as Kaakhka, are supplied with 
water by the Rud-Khan, or Rudbar river, which flows from the Allah- 
Ekber mountains. This is the finest river in the whole Attek, and its 
water turns the whole district into a fertile oasis. About 500 tents are 
distributed along the road at twelve points. The settlements are sur- 
rounded by gardens, and the fields under cultivation are of greater 
extent than elsewhere. 

Kaakhka, at 18% miles from Lutfabad, is the largest settlement in 
the Attek, and consists of 650 tents. It is supplied with water by the 
Lain and Archinyan rivers, which issue from the mountains near 
Kelat and unite in the plain at Kaakhka. At Naurek settlement, in 
the gorge above the ruins of Hodjamed, 11} miles from Kaakhka, are 
about twenty tents, but the stream which supplies them with water 
only reaches the spot in the spring. 

At 14 miles from Hodjamed is Dushak, or Chardir, consisting of 
160 tents. It is situated on the Chardir river, which runs through the 
whole of Kelat, and supplies it with water. 

Meana, at 29} miles from Dushak, consisting of 150 tents, and 
Chaatcha, 103 miles from Meana, containing seventy tents, are supplied 
with water by two parallel streams from the Kelat mountains. From 
Chaatcha to Sarakhs, a distance of 36% miles, there is no water. At 
the mid-way are the ruins of Rabat Abdullah Kban, where a cistern 
of rain-water formerly existed. But during the dominion of the 
Tékés Rabat was destroyed, and the cistern is now filied with earth. 
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to Sarakhs (exclusive of Lutfabad and Shilgan, which are in- 
habited by Persians), there is a population of about seven 
thousand Aliele Turcomans and Tekkes, reckoning on an 
average five souls toa tent. These figures, however, change from 
day to day, as it is only at Kiiren and Kaakhka that a settled 
population exists. Nor can any great increase of the inha- 
bitants be expected, as ayriculture, their sole means of sup- 
port, is entirely dependent on irrigation, and the supply of water 
available for that purpose is too limited to allow of much more 
land being brought under cultivation. The density (if such it 
can be called) of population over the whole area is less than 
two souls per square mile. When we calculate how small is 
the interval that divides such a rate of inhabitation from utter 
desert, and further note the difficult and precarious nature of 
the measures on which any increase of cultivation in the 
districts must depend, we can only regard this portion of 
Russia’s route to Herat as so much geographical distance ; 
requiring, indeed, a disproportionate charge for the guarding 
and protection of any future line of railway, but affording none 
of that local traffic on the existence of which the self-support- 
ing character of such an enterprise must mainly depend. 

The district over which we have thus been enabled to throw 
a bird’s-eye glance is indeed only a small portion of the route 
from the Caspian to the Indus. It may be of use to give the 
distances in a concise form. They are as follows :— 


Total. 
From Michailovsky to Kizil Arvat 144 miles 144 miles, 


» Kizil Arvat ., Askabad 3h ,, ) 
» Askabad 5, Sarakhs 185°5 , 4645 ,, 
» Sarakhs »» Herat 202°5,, 667 ,, 
», Herat ». Sibi 599 , 1,266 ,, 
5 sibi 35 Shikapoor 133, 1,899 ,, 


From Michailoysky, on the Caspian. to Kizil Arvat the rail- 
way is laid. It can only be regarded as a military work. 
‘ The expanse’ through which it runs ‘has the appearance of 
* a wilderness, and either has no water at all, or water of a 
‘very bad quality’ (*‘ The Russians at Merv, p. 14). From 
Kizil Arvat to Bami (the distance of which is not given), the 
country is said to be fruitful and full of water: and from Bami 
to Askabad ‘it contains a soil of such fertility that the Tureo- 
mans have a saying that ‘ .\dam, driven from Eden, never found 
‘a finer place for settlement than the Akhal.” The route from 
Askabad to Sarakhs we have already described. For the road 
from Sarakhs to Herat, of which M. Lessar’s account is con- 
tained in an extract from the ‘ Golos’ of Sept. (', and |, 
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1882, we must refer the reader to the Parliamentary paper 
mentioned at the head of our article. The population along 
the route is not stated; but the general idea given of it is not 
that of a country much more thickly inhabited than that exist- 
ing in the former parts of the route. In 1832, Barnes found 
the bed of the Hari-Rud at Sarakhs quite dry; but when the 
dam across the river above Herat is destroyed the stream 
leaves its banks and inundates the surrounding country. It 
terminates in morasses, which become dry in summer. The 
road to India does not lie up the valley in which Herat is 
situated ; but, in order to accomplish the distance from that city 
to the mouth of the Bolan Pass (which, as the crow flies, is but 
little over four hundred miles), it makes a circuit of six hundred 
miles, round the foot of the mountains, and by the valley of the 
Helmund river. Information as to the district is wanting, but 
it contains the swamps and salt marshes that fringe the Seistan 
Lake. However available the first section of this line may have 
been or may be in aiding Russia to put a stop to the mutual 
extermination of the wild Turcoman tribes, the main course of 
the proposed route is singularly destitute of any resources that 
could support a railway. Thus, neither as developing local 
wealth, nor as affording an outlet for any remunerative traffic, 
does there appear to be the slightest inducement for the con- 
struction of 1,200 miles of railway through the Akhal and 
Afghanistan. That some slight local advantages might be 
secured, at a heavy imperial cost, is the utmost that can be 
said for the project, if regarded from any but a strategic point 
of view. It may, therefore, be well to inquire into the actual 
capacity of such a line for the purposes of military aggression. 

It should, however, be first noted that the existing Trans- 
caucasian railway, from the completion of which the chief argu- 
ments in favour of a Transcaspian line have been derived, 
differs widely from the latter in the fact that it commands a 
local traffic of a magnitude which it is not possible adequately 
to convey over the steep incline of the Suram Pass. The ex- 
treme importance of the development of this traffic must be our 
excuse for dwelling, in some detail, on the facts now for the 
first time brought before us. 

The discovery and development of an apparently boundless 
supply of petroleum in the neighbourhood of Baku, on the 
western shore of the Caspian, is one of those unforeseen events 
of which it is difficult rightly to estimate the vast importance. 
In a lecture before the Royal Geographical Society on the 
country of the Tekke Turcomans, in 1881, Colonel Stewart 
said :-— 
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‘Baku, which I remember as quite a small place, has now more than 
30,000 inhabitants, and has, I believe, a great future before it. The 
unlimited supply of petroleum, which is here found, is a mine of 
wealth. As soon as railways are made, I believe that Baku will 
supply the world with petroleum. The price is now only a halfpenny 
per pood of 36 Ibs. on the spot, and the supply is practically unlimited. 
All the steamers on the Caspian already use it as fuel instead of coal, 
and I believe the use of petroleum as fuel will soon be extended to the 
railways also. Some locomotive engines already burn petroleum.’ 


Petroleum has been found in many places in the Russian 
Empire. It abounds in the middle part of the course of the 
Volga, and in the Kouban region, close to the Sea of Azof ; 
and natural petroleum wells are scattered over many parts of 
the Caucasus. Mr. O’Donovan, whose lively record of travels 
and adventures in the Merv Oasis in the years 1879-80-81 
we recently reviewed, says: § All around Baku the ground is 
‘ sodden with natural issues of naphtha. In some places the 
‘earth is converted into a natural asphalte, hard during the 
‘ cold weather, but into which the foot sinks a couple of inches 
‘ at mid-day in summer.’ North of the town of Baku the shore 
of the Caspian trends toward the east, and at the respective 
distances of about ten and twelve miles occur the naphtha springs 
of Balak Nané and Sula Khané, in a neighbourhood as bare of 
vegetation as is that swept by the sulphurous fumes of the copper 
works at Swansea. The subterranean wealth is sought for 
by means of boring, as in this country we seek for water or 
for coal. Iron bars of eight or ten feet in length are so formed 
that they can be connected together at will, and a ‘bit,’ or 
cutting tool, is fixed at the end of the compound rod. A 
rude staging is generally erected, so that the movement of 
the boring tool, by means of a long cross-handle, also readily 
fixed or unfixed on the bar, is more under control than it 
can be by workmen standing on the ground. The depth at 
which the oil may be struck is very uncertain, borings made 
within forty or fifty yards of each other sometimes varying as 
much as from fifty to one hundred or one hundred and fifty 
yards in depth. The greatest difficulty experienced by the borer 
is when he strikes on a boulder stone, which will sometimes yield 
to the tool and be pushed aside, returning to close the hole 
when the rod is withdrawn. 

The borings of Baku are said to be of from ten to eighteen 
inches in diameter. In successful cases, after a preliminary dis- 
charge of light carburetted hydrogen gas, inflammable by con- 
tact with a light, the naphtha rises to the surface like water in 
an artesian well, or may even spring in a fountain for eight or 
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ten feet into the air. In those cases channels have to te dug 
to lead the copious supply of oil into an appropriate reservoir. 
Under more ordinary circumstances, as the petroleum has to be 
pumped or drawn up in a bucket, a tube closed at the bot- 
tom is lowered into the borehole until the top of it is below the 
level of the fluid, and is then drawn up as a long and capacious 
bucket. The oil thus extracted is described as a bluish-pink 
transparent liquid. It is poured into a trough or channel 
rudely constructed of wood, at the door of the well-house, and 
thus conducted to the distillery. The distillation commences at 
the comparatively low temperature of 140° Fahr., and the heat 
is successively increased, by ten degrees at a time, as the 
naphtha ceases to flow from the still. The best quality of pe- 
troleum, that used for lamps, is obtained from the third distil- 
lation; that which precedes it being of secondary quality, and 
the first or most volatile product being either thrown away, 
or used to adulterate the second and third qualities. The 
refuse remaining after the third distillation is a dark brown 
fluid, resembling treacle, and is called Astathi (refuse) or 
Neftiani Astathi (petroleum refuse) by the Russians. The 
price of the Astatki at Baku is merely nominal, and much of it 
is thrown into the sea. But its value as fuel is of a high order, 
and it is said to give four times as great a volume of gas as can 
be obtained from an equal weight of coal. The boilers of the 
steamers on the Caspian are now heated by this fuel. The ap- 
paratus for burning it consists of two tubes, each about an 
inch in diameter, which are made to terminate at the same 
point in a small chamber. The petroleum refuse is allowed to 
trickle through one tube, and is blown into spray by a jet of 
steam which is suffered to escape from the other. The ignited 
spray forms a great sheet of flame, which enwraps the bottom 
of the boiler. The system has the advantage of great facility 
of application, as well as of cheapness. No stoking is required. 
No ashes are produced, The flame can be regulated by turn- 
ing a tap, and can be readily turned down when not required ; 
and the boiler yet kept ready for immediate starting, without 
any need for banking up the fire. 

The distilled petroleum is placed in a reservoir, in which a 
sort of paddle-wheel is made to revolve. Sulphuric acid is 
added, and the liquor being allowed to settle after agitation, the 
upper portion is drawn off, and treated with caustie potash, 
after which it is ready for sale. Much, no doubt, remains to 
be done in the way of utilising the whole of the native oil. Gas 
for lighting is produced from the refuse, and a lubricant for 
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machinery of much value is also distilled from the astatki, 
treated with an alkali. 

The existence of this mineral wealth in the basin of the Cas- 
pian has been long known, although it is only since 1872 that 
measures have been taken by the Russian Government for 
rapid development of this industry. Outside the harbour of 
Baku a small bay is reached, about a mile to the south, where 
the smooth surface of the sea is rippled by several eddies, like 


diminutive whirlpools. On casting a lighted wisp of straw 


into one of these eddies, not the Thames, but the Caspian is 
set on fire. The volatile naphtha, rising through fourteen feet 
of salt water, burns as brilliantly as a cauldron of tar. The 
author of ‘A Journey through the Caucasus and Persia,’ who 
describes this adventure, says: ‘From one eddy we rowed to 
another, and fired the sea in a dozen places. The effect of this 
union of two such opposite elements—a union which, were 
there no wind, would never be dissolved—was strikingly beau- 
tiful and strange, especially as, on the night in question, there 
was not a breath of air to disturb its duration.’ 

The province of Baku was acquired from Persia by Peter 
the Great in 1723; and that astute and provident sovereign 
gave special instructions for extracting the oil, and sending it 
up the Volga to Russia. The district was ceded to Persia by 
the Empress Anne in 1735; but recovered by Russia in 1806, 
and converted into a crown domain in 1813. From this date 
to 1872 the extraction of petroleum was a monopoly farmed 
out to a merchant named Meerzoef, who only possessed one 
set of works, and who charged a heavy price for the article. 
From 1832 to 1850 the average production was a million gal- 
lons of crude petroleum in a year. From 1850 to 1863 the 
production rose to 2,500,000 gallons a year. In 1859 the 
system of boring for oil was accidentally discovered in Penn- 
sylvania; but Meerzoef made no attempt to avail himself of 
this discovery, which was made by Captain Drake. Thus, while 
in 1862 the production of petroleum in Russia was not more 
than we have stated, the output in America in that year was 
as much as 100,000,000 gallons. 

In 1872 the Russian Government turned its attention to 
the subject of competing with the United States for supply- 
ing the markets of the world with petroleum. A survey was 
then made of the Baku oil district; and the total area was 
computed at 1,200 square miles. <A large portion of this land 
belonged to the crown. Of this 270 acres were granted to 
certain high officials; General Lazareff, who stormed Kars in 
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1878, receiving ten acres, which were estimated to be worth 
several thousand pounds. Upwards of 1,800 acres were sold 
by auction to different parties, for about 300,000/. Other parts 
were let at about 7s. 6d. per acre. The industry being thus 
thrown open to free competition, boring was at once resorted 
to; and in the first year, 1873, the production rose from 212,000 
to 500,000 barrels. In 1874 the output reached 620,000 barrels, 
and in 1875 upwards of 850,000 barrels, or 4,250,000 gallons. 

It is not, however, enough to place the petroleum in a 
magazine, ready for sale. The cost of carriage to the centres 
of consumption is a matter for consideration of no less import- 
ance than the expense of extraction from the earth. The oil 
had first to be conveyed a distance of eight or nine miles to the 
refineries, situated on the water’s edge. This transport was 
effected in the rudest manner, the liquid being ladled from 
the reservoirs into tumbrils, and then carted to the ‘ black 
‘town’ of Baku. There it was converted into kerosine, and 
filled into barrels, which were manufactured, at a high cost, 
on the Volga. The full barrels were sent hy steamers from 
Baku to the stations at the mouth of the Volga, where they 
were transhipped into steamers of lighter draught, and con- 
veyed up the river to Tsaritzin. Here they were unloaded 
and carted to the railway station; and thence despatched, at 
exorbitant rates, to various parts of Russia. The oil cart 
then in use is described as being a vehicle no less peculiar than 
those well-known Neapolitan corricoli which never wear out, for 
the reason that the construction of new vehicles of the pattern 
having been prohibited by a law of Carlo Terzo, the life oi 
the aged vehicles is rendered perennial by adroit repairs and 
replacements. <A little railed cart, large enough to hold a 
single barrel, is perched so high above a pair of 7-feet wheels, 
that a second barrel is slung beneath the floor. The whole 
construction is gaudily painted; and its creaking progress is 
maintained by a diminutive horse, of which the back is hardly 
on the level of the axle of the wheels. As much as 100,000/. 
a year was expended on this primitive mode of transport. 

The introduction of a method more in accordance with the 
engineering science of the day for the carriage of the Caspian 
petroleum to market is due to the brothers Nobel, Swedes by 
birth, who were brought to Russia when boys by their father. 
Ludwig Nobel conceived the idea of organising on a large 
scale a thorough system of transport. For the carts, or tum- 
brils, used for conveying the oil to the refineries, he proposed 
to substitute pipes, leading to iron reservoirs. The kerosine, 
when prepared, he proposed to pump direct into floating 
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cisterns, or steamers fitted with tanks, which should go direct 
to Tsaritzin. There arrived, the oil was again to be pumped 
into reservoirs, and thence into tank cars, fitted for railway car- 
riage. But neither oil owners, steamship owners, nor railway 
proprietors met the proposal with approval. The Caucasus 
and Mercury Company refused to fit their steamers with tanks, 
and the Griaze-Tsaritzin Railway Company declined to add 
tank cars to their rolling stock. 

Ludwig Nobel, however, was not a man to be daunted by 
opposition. Being able to find a considerable sum of money 
himself, he obtained from other capitalists a sufficient addition 
to his own resources to enable him to form, as a joint- 
stock enterprise, ‘the Petroleum Producing Company of the 
‘ Brothers Nobel.’ The capital required for a thorough com- 
pletion of the original plan was upwards of 1,380,000/.; the 
sea-going steamers costing 27,500/. each, the river steamers 
13,5002. each, and the tank cars 2007. each. Twenty steamers 
for the Volga were ordered in Russia, twenty for the Caspian 
in Sweden, and several hundreds of tank cars from various 
makers. Several years were spent in establishing the organi- 
sation; and although the capital of the company now amounts 
to 800,000/., on which a dividend of 8 per cent. was paid in 
1881, the whole of Ludwig Nobel’s plans are yet far from being 
realised. The company now possess about a dozen oil-carry- 
ing steamers on the Caspian, and some thirty river steamers 
on the Volga. They have chartered thirty steamers specially 
constructed for the purpose of conveying the naphtha refuse 
across the Caspian to the Volga, the Persian ports, and other 
points. They possess enormous reservoirs both at Baku and 
at Tsaritzin, as well as special stations at St. Petersburg and 
other places; and they run 1,400 tank cars on the railways of 
Russia. 

In 1873, when boring for oil first commenced at Baku, 
seventeen wells were sunk. ‘The total number exceeded 375 
at the date of the last accounts; and new ones are added at 
the rate of sixty or seventy per year. The deepest well is 
637 feet; the average depth about 350 feet; the cost of sink- 
ing something under a pound a foot. Flowing wells yield from 
80,000 to 160,000 gallons of oil per day ; pumping wells from 
1,200 to 2,400 gallons. The cost of the oil, which in 1872 
stood at about 8s. per barrel of forty gallons, has fallen to 
about 4d. for the same quantity. The production of petro- 
leum in Pennsylvania is stated to have risen from 100,000,000 
gallons in 1862 to 1,450,000,000 gallons in 1881. The latter 
was above nine times the Russian output for that year. Of 
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kerosine 58,000,000 gallons were exported from Baku, in 
1881, against 280,000,000 gallons exported in the same year 
from Pennsylvania.* 

The chief drawback to the success of the Baku export 
trade in petroleum and its productions is the closing of the 
inland waterways, owing to the freezing of the Volga, the 
Neva, and the intersecting canals, for nearly half the year. 
This difficulty has been a spur to the construction of the 
Transcaucasian Railway, from Baku to Batoum on_ the 
Black Sea, a distance of 562 miles. Now that the line is 
completed, the railway company is bound to carry the oil 
from Baku to Poti or Batoum for a little under a penny per 
gallon, and from Baku to Tiflis for half that charge. It is 
expected that the consequence of the arrangement will be 


that the Baku petroleum will drive the American oil out of 


the Caucasian market, and maintain a struggle with it in the 
markets of the Black Sea and the Mediterranean. 

A drawback to the utility of the Transcaucasian Railway 
as the medium of transport is found in its severe gradients. In 
the section of forty miles in length between the Michailovsky 
and the Kviritsky stations, on the Tiflis-Batoum line, the 
road has to traverse the Suram Pass, at an elevation of 
2,000 feet above those points, or 3,500 feet above the level of 
the sea. Here, while the locomotives in use on the line can 
draw a train of twenty-two tank cars, containing 66,000 gallons 
of oil, over the more level portions of the line, the same power 
will only draw a train of six cars over the pass. It is there- 
fore computed that the railway cannot be expected to convey 
more than 40,000,000 gallons of oil in the year. The stipu- 

* The fluctuations in price attending on the introduction of this new 
supply have been naturally very great. From 187) to 1879 the price 
of kerosine at Baku was raised from 3d. to 1s. 8d. per gallon. In 
America, at the same time, the variation was from 1d. to 10d. per 
gallon. In March 1883 kerosine was sold in Baku at 1d. per gallon. 
The price of kerosine delivered at Tsaritzin is stated at present at 
about 36d. per gallon. 'To compete effectually with America the price 
must be reduced to 2*ld. per gallon. At the great fair at Nijni 
Novogorod, in 1882, Baku kerosine fetched from 5°3d. to 5°7d. per 
gallon; the cost of transport from Baku amounting to between four 
and five times as much as the sale price at the refineries in that town. 
For crude petroleum, the cost of carriage to the great fair amounted to 
fourteen times that of the article itself at Baku. The specific gravity 
of the erude petroleum varies from 0°780 to 0890. It yields, on an 
average, 33 per cent. of kerosine, while American petroleum yields 70 
per cent. The ordinary gravity of Baku kerosine is 0319, and the 
fire test is 50° centigrade. 
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lated price of the transport of oil on the Transcaucasian line 
comes to about 18 per cent. less than the normal cost of trans- 
port on the Russian railways, so that there is a struggle be- 
tween the political and the commercial interests which it is 
proposed to serve by the establishment of this low tariff, which 
can hardly be ultimately determined in favour of the former.* 

It is proposed to extend the use of the method by which 
petroleum is now brought from 'the wells to the refineries at 
Baku, to the conveyance of that fluid across the Caucasus. 
An American projector, in 1878, proposed to lay a pipe for 
the whole distance of 562 miles from the Caspian to the Black 
Sea. But the stipulation that the Government should concede 
a verst of land, in blocks, on each side of the pipe, proved 
fatal to the scheme. A later project has been suggested for 
laying a pipe alongside the railway from Baku to Batoum, the 
estimated cost being 1,750,0002, or rather under 3,000/. per 
mile. ‘The confidence of commercial men, that the transport 
of this important commodity will, in some way or other, be 
maintained at a very low price, is shown by the fact that an 
extensive refinery has been recently established at Batoum, 
fitted up with English machinery, and that others are projected 
by Russian capitalists. And a French company, with an 
adequate capital, is said to have recently erected refineries 
at Marseilles for extracting kerosine from Baku petroleum. 
By the utilisation of the whole substance of the crude oil, as 
gas, kerosine, fuel, lubricant, and perhaps other objects of 
utility, it seems probable that it may be rendered worth while 
to import it into France, or even into England, in properly 
constructed vessels, in its native state. 

This new mine of untold wealth on the borders of the 
Caspian, however, so far from affording any stimulus for the 


* The Russian railway charges, if we may depend on the fignres 
cited by Mr. Marvin from Gospodin Poletica, whom he states to be an 
authority on the matter, are much higher than those on the English 
railways. The average cost of running a train for a mile in the United 
Kingdom, in 1878, was a little under three shillings; that of a train 
in Russia for the same distance comes to 5s. 9d. At this rate there is 
a steady loss of 21 per cent. on the carriage of petroleum at the price 
fixed by the Government. On the English trunk lines from London, 
according to evidence laid before the Select Committee on Railways 
(226 I, 1881), the charge for carrying coals comes to one-third of a 
penny per ton per mile, with the addition of a terminal charge of 
ls. 10d. On the Transcaucasian line the rate fixed for carriage of 
petroleum is }d. per ton per mile, with a terminal charge of 1s. 4}d. 
per ton. And at this price, as we have seen, the loss is considerable. 
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construction of a railway to the Indus (further than as sup- 
plying a cheaper fuel than is at present available for the 
locomotive), only brings into stronger relief the real knot of 
the Eastern question. The great requirement of the Russian 
Empire, from the point of view of its material prosperity, is 
the provision of a sea outlet for its communication, that shall 
be independent of interruption by the rigours of winter. That 
outlet, for geographical reasons, can only be through the 
waters of the Euxine; hence the strong impulse—independent 
of any dynastic or strategic reasons—which has for so long a 
time bent the national desires towards Constantinople. Apart 
from the sentimental motives—the dreams of the restored 
empire of the East, and of a neo-Greek emperor crowned at 
St. Sophia—the material objection entertained to the existence, 
on the Bosphorus, of a hostile Mohammedan rule that can 
bar the issue of Russian trade to the Mediterranean, is one 
of those secular forces with which Europe has undoubtedly 
to reckon. 

Nor does it seem consistent with the physical conditions of 
the case to imagine that such an outlet could be secured by 
Russia—were there no military opponent to be met with—by the 
way either of the Indus or of the Ganges. Were the centre of 
gravity of the Russian Empire so far displaced as to render 
such a commercial arrangement possible, matters would stand 
in a very different position from that which they now occupy. 
But there is a limit to land transport far more narrow than 
any which attends on ocean commerce. That limit is fixed by 
actual cost of transport. It is one thing to run, for strategic, 
for administrative, or even for commercial objects, a long line 
of railway to connect the metropolis of a country with its 
frontiers, or even to bridge a continent, teeming with new 
settlers, as in North America, and quite another to project a 
long line of railway for military and commercial purposes, 
through barren and unproductive deserts, or wild and unsettled 
robber territories. From Michailovsky on the Caspian to Sibi, 
to which latter point our Indian lines of railway extend, we 
now know to be no less than 1,266 miles; and Michailovsky, 
even if it were connected by railway with St. Petersburg, is 
at « distance of more than 1,600 miles from that capital. 
Chains so extended are liable to break by their own weight. 
In no whit are they strong enough to bear the tension of 
regular use, either for the purposes of military aggression, or 
for those of commercial outlet and inlet. Taking the line 
from the Caspian towards the Indus alone, as far as our 
present experience of the railway system—now some fifty 
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years old—goes, the very lowest price at which it would be 
possible to convey a ton of merchandise, even if as cheaply 
carried as coal or as petroleum, over that distance, would be 
from 35s. to 40s. And that would allow for no interest in the 
cost of construction of the railway. For commercial purposes, 
therefore—that is to say, as the means of conveyance to exten- 
sive markets of a great export and import trade—such a rail- 
way would be of very little utility. Local traffic, we have 
seen, there can be none to mention in the case of the line 
here indicated, for years to come; and through traffic would 
be too costly to be practically possible. For passengers, if 
any need for such means of intercourse existed, the inducement 
might be sufficient; but for goods it is wholly out of the 
question. Thus, when Mr. Marvin tells us (p. 356) that ‘the 
* deficit on the Transcaucasian Railway which the Government 
‘has to make good for the year 1882 is 4,080,000 roubles, or 
‘ 408,000/.,’ and that ‘ the total of the deficits of the railways 
‘ of Russia for 1882 exceeded 15,000,000/.’ (a statement which 
must be accepted with reserve), ‘ all of which has to be made 
‘ good by the Government,’ he hardly supports his contention 
as to the credit due to General Annenkoff for having ‘ given a 
‘solid character’ to a railway which such a far-seeing and 
clever man as Skobeleff had ‘treated with very inadequate 
* justice.’ 

To stretch a line, for a distance that renders passage un- 
likely, except for very strong and, as yet, undetermined 
reasons, over a country which offers no hope of local support 
for many years to come, is a hopeless task. We come, in 
such a case, face to face with substantial difficulties, topo- 
graphical, engineering, and financial, to which due weight 
must be given by the statesman. Absolute distance is one of 
these difficulties. It is a physical fact of the first order, and 
forms a controlling element—first, in the financial; secondly, in 
the commercial ; and thirdly, in the military, point of view. 
What the distances in this case are we have already indicated. 
It is very easy to put on paper such estimates of either past 
or future cost as 4,000/. or 5,000/. a mile, and to draw the 
sweeping conclusion that ‘we consequently see that the 
‘extension of the Russian railway system to the Key of 
‘India would cost but little over two millions sterling.’ But 
we doubt whether the average price of 4,200/. a mile thus 
arrived at would be sufficient to supply merely the rolling stock 
that would be necessary for a railway to be used as the 
sole line of communication with a military base of operations, 
without finding a single shilling for construction. ‘The rail- 
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ways of India, at the end of 1875, had cost on an average 
16,4007. per mile over their entire network. The Punjaub 
Railway cost 9,000/. per mile; the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway—the traffic on which may be regarded as bearing the 
nearest resemblance to the requisites of a military line under 
pressure of work—has spent 8,200/. per mile on its rolling stock 
alone, out of a cost of above 70,000/, a mile. 

The 1,504 miles of the East Indian Railway had cost hard 
upon 20,000/. per mile in 1878. The State lines of India, 
which it was thought would be cheaper than the guaranteed 
lines, had cost at the same date 16,000/. per mile. The: 
Euphrates Valley Railway, if laid out over ground that is, 
to a certain extent, known, and over a large part of which 
little more would be requisite than the laying down of a sub- 
stantial permanent way (on the Barlow principle), is cited, on 
p- 379 of ‘ The Russians at Merv,’ as involving an expenditure 
of eight millions sterling for 920 miles. The cost of 9,000/. 
per mile for 934 miles has been given in our own pages as 
an estimate for this line. The railways of the United States, 
which are not of that substantial character that would be 
required for a military railway from the Caspian to the Indus, 
had cost 11,629/. per mile at the end of 1880, over an aggregate 
length of 84,225 miles. There is thus great room to doubt 
whether, in the case of a military invasion, dependent for con- 
nexion with the base of operations on the service of a line of 
railway of 1,266 miles in length, with good gradients, the 
allowance of 4,200/. a mile would be sufficient to provide the 
working stock alone, to say nothing of the construction of 
the works. 

A further and a very definite check on the aggressive power 
of Russia, in so far as this may depend on the military use: 
of her railways, is imposed by the very features which con- 
stitute the defences of the natural eastern frontiers of the 
Empire. This area, indeed, may be extended beyond those 
frontiers (as weirs and other obstacles to the course of rivers 
disappear beneath the level of an overwhelming flood). But 
the physical difficulties remain unchanged, and their influence 
is of the first importance. From the bold promontory formed 
by the range of the Pai Khoi Mountains, in the Arctic Sea, 
the Ural Mountains run down to latitude 52° N. Parting 
from this formidable chain, the Obtchoi Mountains flank the 
course of the Ural river, till it reaches the vast salt swamps 
that lie between its channel and that of the Volga, as they 
approach the Caspian. It is not probable that a railw ay outlet 
can be formed across this double or triple barrier of rivers, 
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mountains, and morasses, more favourable than that which has 
been utilised on the Tiflis-Batoum line, on the Transcau- 
casian Railway. The Suram Pass, between the Michailovsky 
and the Kviritsky stations on this line is 3,500 feet, as before 
stated, above the sea. Ifthe levels quoted by Mr. Marvin 
are correct, there is a gradient of one in fifty, or thereabouts, 
for twenty miles either way through this pass. And as the 
statement that, ‘on reaching the Michailov sky station (p. 302). 
* the train hes to be uncoupled, and only six (out of twenty- 
‘ two) tank-cars taken over the pass at a time, unless several 
‘ locomotives are used,’ very fairly accords with the calculable 
effect due toa gradient of that pitch, a wholly unintentional 
confirmation of the truth of the two statements is obtained. 
But the interposition on a long line of railway of a throttle- 
valve of this nature, puts a very sharp limit on the capacity of 
such a line for traffic. The Transcaucasian Railway ‘ cannot 
‘ carry at the utmost more than 8,000,000 poods, or 40,000,000 
‘ gallons annually,’ owing, among other causes, to these heavy 
gradients. The importance of the limitation of traffic thus. 
effected is critical from the military point of view. On the 
whole, therefore, it may be calculated that the utility of any 
Transcaspian railway that requires an organic connexion with 
Moscow and St. Petersburg as a base, must be diminished by 
at least one-half as compared with the previous estimates ; 
even if the country from Kizil Arvat to Sibi should prove to 
be so unexceptionally, not to say suspiciously, favourable as is 
held to be the case by General Annenkoff. 

The question of the actual capacity of a railway to serve as 
the line of communication for a large invading army has never, 
so far as we are aware, been practically investigated in this 
country. It is, however, a problem which it is desirable at 
least approximately to solve before we allow ourselves to be 
influenced by any panic with reference to the danger to which 
our Indian Empire may be exposed by the construction of a 
line of railway from the basin of the Caspian to that of the 
Indus. 

The cost of engines and vehicles for an Asiatic railway will 
be considerably higher than on the English lines, as the whole 
of the stock will have to be transported to a considerable dis- 
tance. Whatever be the cost of the construction of a railway, 
that of the working stock necessary to perform a given amount 
of work can thus be correctly stated as a minimum; and in 
preparing for any proposed military operations, over a long 
line of railway, the cost will be found to be very large. On 
the other hand, the actual capacity for traffic of a railway is 
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limited by the most unfavourable portions of the line. Thus, 
as we have seen, the carrying capacity of the Transcaucasian 
Railway for petroleum is limited, according to the data col- 
lected by Mr. Marvin, to something under 1,000 tons of 
gross load per day. In the recent English expedition to 
Egypt, Lord Hartington stated in the House of Commons, 
on March 12, 1883, that the supplies, horses, and equip- 
ments for 24,000 troops occupied seventy transports, with a 
tonnage of 50,000 tons. ‘This is a little over two tons per 
man, and it included forage and rations for only fourteen days. 
The proportionate weight of two tons per man would involve a 
railway movement, including return of empty vehicles, of more 
than five tons per man, or 250,000 tons for a force of 50,000 
men. But to transport this weight over a line of railway that 
could with difficulty carry more than 1,000 tons per day is an 
operation involving eight months! And, however by the 
crowding on a line of a working stock out of all proportion to 
the ordinary service of a railway this time might be reduced, 
it is evident that weeks, if not months, would be necessary in 
order to allow of ecncentrations which the general requires to 
be effected in days. That a military expedition could be con- 
ducted by the service of a single railway, of great length, and 
passing over severe gradients in its course, may thus be safely 
asserted to be impossible. 

-It is, then, tolerably obvious that, however cheaply a rough 
line of metals, such as may serve the purposes of a barbarous 
country, might be laid from the Caspian towards the Indus, 
such a mode of opening the country would be wholly ineffec- 
tive as a great tactical, and therefore as a great strategic, 
measure. The time of which we have spoken, as necessary to 
allow of the bare transport of an army from Michailovsky to 
Sibi is only one, althcugh a very important, item in the ques- 
tion. For the whole distance the line of communication would 
require the most efficient guarding. The predatory hordes of 
whom the travellers in these regions tell us—Turcomans of 
various tribes, Tekkes, and Alieli; Emvali, and Kara-Dashli, 
the feudatories of Khorassan, the Eelkharris of Pudjnurd, 
and of Deregez ; the unwarlike, but also untrustworthy, troops 
and subjects of Persia; the Afghans and the Beloochees, in 
case of war would hang over the line of rail in swarms, feeble, 
it may be, individually, but extremely embarrassing from their 
numbers. To watch and work the railways of the United 
Kingdom requires a force of about seventeen men per mile. 
A hundred men a mile would be but a small allowance for the 
protection of a route of vital importance through such evil 
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neighbourship as we have hinted at. But such a guard would 
exhaust an army of 126,000 men. It seems to us unquestion- 
able that there must be a distance beyond which the invasion 
of a civilised country by the route of a single line of railway is 
a physical impossibility. And, whatever that distance may be, 
we think that it must be appreciably less than that which lies 
between the shores of the Caspian and the slopes of the Soli- 
man Mountains. 

The question of the defence of the frontier of a great empire 
is one on which it is not safe to nurse illusions. The subject 
is one to which the attention of the statesman has been long 
directed, although the information which has been obtained by 
M. Lessar may tend to modify opinions somewhat too hastily 
formed. 


‘No one,’ said Sir Henry Rawlinson, at the meeting to which we have 
before referred, ‘ will question that the extension of the Russian arms to 
the east of the Caspian during the last twenty years has been of im- 
mense benefit to the country ; the substitution, indeed, of Russian rule 
for that of the Khirgiz, the Uzbegs, and the Turcomans throughout 
a large portion of Central Asia has been an inercased blessing to 
humanity. But, although this picture is cheerful and reassuring, it 
does not by any means satisfy me that it is desirable to extend the 
sphere of Russia’s beneficent action towards India, or that it is our 
duty, with a view to such a consummation, to assist and encourage M. 
Lessar’s projected railway to Herat. . . . The mere finding the money 
for such an undertaking would be a difficulty of the first magnitude. 
Then, again, complications would certainly arise with the Persian and 
Afghan Governments, if it were seriously proposed to run a foreign 
railway through their respective territories; and, finally, the formal 
opposition of Great Britain would have to be encountered; for which- 
ever party might be in power at the time, I cannot believe that, in the 
present state of our relations with the East, the nation could ever be 
brought to look with indiflference, still less with complacency, on a 
measure which, if successfu!, would destroy our prestige throughout 
Central Asia, and would further impair that feeling of rest and security 
within our own frontiers which is essential to the well-being of India, 
dependent as such well-being notoriously is on the peaceable develop- 
ment of the industries and productive resources of the country.’ 

It is impossible to read such language without a great deal 
of respectful sympathy. But the more weight we attach to 
the motives of the speaker, the more important is it accurately 
to ascertain the true effect on our defensive position in India 
of the construction of what we may call a railway caravan 
route. That a line of 1,266 miles in length, from the shores 
of the Caspian to the foot of the Bolan Pass, with the inter- 
mediate ascent of the Robat Pass to overcome, would form a 


-strategic source of danger, cannot, with our present experience, 
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be maintained, That an empire which is not military or ag- 
gressive in its very nature—an empire the strength of which 
depends on the peace, justice, and prosperity that enormous 
populations may enjoy under its beneficent rule—will better 
maintain its internal order by guarding its natural frontiers, 
inaccessible, as they may be rendered, to hostile feet, than by 
displaying an anxiety to surround those frontiers with a fringe 
of barbarism and desolation, we think it is not unstatesmanlike 
to hold. 

At the meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, No- 
vember 27, 1882,a letter was received from General Venukoff, 
the greatest living authority on the geography and ethnology 
of Central Asia. The General forwarded to the meeting, at 
which he intended to have been present (but was prevented by 
illness), a map of the oasis of Tejend, and the roads leading to 
Merv, which had been drawn up by M. Aminoff, one of the 
officers of the Russian staff, most fully acquainted with the 
geography of Central Asia. He also referred to the astro- 
nomical determination of the situation of Merv, Ak-robat, 
and Hauz-i-Khan, by M. Gladycheff, a distinguished geodetic 
surveyor. 

‘You see then, gentlemen,’ wrote the General, ‘that the Russian 
pioneers in Central Asia do not fear to follow the example given by 
their British colleagues, and hasten to meet them. I hope that this 
meeting will take place, some fine day, in the ramifications of the 
Hindoo Koosh, when the ancient rivals will shake hands in the name of 
civilisation and common interests. . .. The policy of the Russian 
Government, if I understand it, is no menace to your Indian Empire. 
We have sought, par tétonnements, the natural frontier of the Russian 
Empire in the Asiatic steppes, and there, for the most part, we have 


found it; this natural frontier is at the distance of hundreds of miles 
to the north-west of India.’ 


It may of course be said that it is not from a Russian 
general, however distinguished as a geographer, that it is 
safe to take advice; and there can be no doubt that General 
Soboleff, the head of the Asiatic Department of the General 
Russian Staff, of whose hostility to Great Britain there is 
neither doubt nor disguise, regards the construction of the 
railway to Herat as a distinct menace to the power of England. 
It is well to cite and to compare the opinions of able and 
competent men, whatever be the nature of the motives that 
may perhaps tend to form them. But the object at which we 
aim is not to balance opinion, but to collect and compare facts, 
and to ascertain, as far as possible, what is the real import, 
political as well as material, of the facts most recently brought 
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tolight. A vast, young, growing, and apparently inexhaustible 
empire throws its shadow over the breadth of the Old World. 
When the guides of other States are losing the habit, almost 
the sense of rule, and the instinct of self-defence, when the 
populations of other lands are here declining in absolute 
number, there accompanying an alarming increase in num- 
ber with ano less alarming decline in physical, intellectual, 
and moral stature, the youthful and vigorous growth of the 
Slavonic tribes seems to bid fair for a longer and a stronger 
future than is at present visible to the peasants of France, or 
the pallid artisans who are the slaves of the steam-engine. 
Little wonder that the shifting of that shadow, if only due to 
the same cause as the shifting of the shadow of the gnomon, 
may cause alarm in the minds of men with whom patriotism is 
not a wholly extinct virtue. Here, then, it is of primary im- 
portance, first, to group actual facts; secondly, to show what 
practical science can make of those facts. That being done, 
the duty of the statesman is done. If there be danger, it must 
be met at once, firmly, resolutely, unhesitatingly—face to face, 
and foot to foot. But if, on the contrary, the deduction at 
which we have arrived from the application to the physical 
geography of the district between the Tigris and the Indus of 
the latest outcome of the engineering practice of the present 
day be unassailable, what a cloud of fear, of grumbling, and of 
vapouring may not be at once dispelled! What would be the 
tactical use of a railway of 1,266 miles long ascending a 
mountain pass by the way, we have endeavoured in all good 
faith to investigate. And, unless it can be shown that we 
have incorrectly cited facts, or illogically drawn inferences 
from them—cadit questio—there is an end of the matter; and 
we may look with unconcern to any extension of the Russian 
railway from Kizil Arvat. 

As an aggressive political movement, we think that the 
importance of the advance of Russian enterprise in this direc- 
tion has been enormously exaggerated. If it be in the power 
of Russia to open new lines of communication to trade through 
barbarous regions, that is an object which it cannot be the in- 
terest or the duty of Great Britain to oppose. Sooner or 
later these wild countries will be brought within the influence 
of civilisation ; their population will increase, their lands will 
be cultivated; and their wants, as well as their natural produc- 
tions, may lead even Central Asia to a closer connexion with 
the nations of Europe. 


; 
; 
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Art. V.—1. An Etymological Dictionary of the Scottish Lan- 
guage, to which is prefixed a Dissertation on the Origin of 
the Scottish Language. By Jonun Jamieson, D.D. A 
new Edition carefully revised and collated, with the entire 
Supplement incorporated, by Joun Lonomutr, A.M., 
LL.D., and Davip Donapson, F.E.1.S. 4 vols. Paisley: 
1879-1882. 

2. A Critical Inquiry into the Scottish Language, with the 
View of Illustrating the Rise and Progress of Civilisation 
in Scotland. By FRrancisque-MicuEL. Edinburgh and 
London: 1882. 


3. The Poetry and Humour of the Scottish Language. By 
Cuartes Mackay, LL.D. Paisley: 1882. 


HE works which we have placed at the head of this article 
indicate that the Scottish language is attracting a con- 
siderable amount of attention at the present time. This is what 
might have been expected. The language is rapidly disappear- 
ing, the area in which it is spoken becomes narrower every 
day, and soon all living traces of it will have vanished. It is 
desirable, before this end arrives, that a complete collection of 
its phenomena should be made. Such a collection will be of the 
greatest value to the historian, the antiquary, and the philo- 
logist ; for the language is rich in words and phrases charac- 
teristic of the religious, social, and political habits and features 
of the people, it contains a mine of superstitions and survivals, 
and it abounds in illustrations of the laws of language. But 
whether spoken or not, the vernacular language of Scotland 
can never perish, because, unlike the provincial dialects of 
South Britain, it has a splendid literature. It has been for 
ages the language of poetry. of history, and of law; and it 
has culminated in recent times in the poems of Burns and the 
tales of Walter Scott. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that what is now called 
the Scotch language is a dialectical form of English, and was 
and is spoken only by the Teutonic portion of the Scotch 
people. In earliest times the term was applied to Gaelic, the 
language spoken by the Celtic portion of the Scottish people, 
but this use of the appellation has ceased. The Lowland Scotch 
and Gaelic are quite different languages. Gaelic is unintelli- 
gible to the Lowland Scot, and Scotch is unintelligible to the 
Celt. Gaelic, like Scotch, is destined soon to disappear from 
Scotland. School Boards and Government grants are powerful 
destructives. Ardent Celts are eager to employ artificial means 
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to stem the progress of decay, but the ultimate issue is cer- 
tain, and they act more wisely who take every opportunity to 
gather up the fragments of the language and literature that 
remain and preserve them for future generations. 

To Dr. Richard Morris is mainly due the credit of pointing 
out the place which Scotch holds among the dialects of English. 
He showed that there were, speaking bro adly, three great dia- 
lects of English, which he named the Southern, the Midland, 
and the Northern. The Northern prevailed from the mouth of 
the Humber northwards, and was spoken alike by the natives 
of Yorkshire and Aberdeenshire. The Midland was the dia- 
lect used by Chaucer, whose influence made it the literary lan- 
guage of England for all time to come. The Northern was the 
literary language of Scotland till the time of James I. of Eng- 
land. English then became the vehicle of Scottish literary men 
when they did not employ Latin, and the old Northern dialect, 
modified by time and circumstances, remained in use among 
the masses of the people, and indeed was spoken by the culti- 
vated classes till the beginning of the present century. It was 
this dialect that came home to the Scottish heart, and accord- 
ingly ballads, songs, and other popular works were written in it, 
and in this way arose a Scotch popular literature quite distinct 
from English, and to some extent unintelligible to English- 
speaking people. 

There are thus two marked periods of Scottish literature, 
the earlier embracing the time when the Scotch writers em- 
ployed the dialect called Northern in contrast with the Mid- 
land or Southern, the second when Scotch became the dialect 
of conversation and of popular and distinctively national pro- 
ductions. In the first case Scotch is a literary lang guage. Many 
of the Scotch writers were men of great cul tivation. They 
were well acquainted with French and Latin, and they have 
adorned their style by graces borrowed from the romances, 
histories, and poems which they were in the habit of reading. 
In the second case the language is liable to - the fluctuations 
that mark a purely spoken tongue. It is subject to no laws 
of traditional models, its spelling and its grammar are allowed 
considerable liberties, and it follows the bent of its own genius. 

Furious controversies have raged around the origin ef this 
Scottish language, and considerable diversities of opinion still 
exist. Jamieson’s Dictionary is prefaced by a dissertation on 
the origin of the Scottish language in which the author main- 
tains, with fierce partisanship, that the Picts were Teutons ; and 
he has had many adherents. Others were and are equally cer- 
tain that they were Celts. But it may be doubted whether 
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that question has anything to do with the solution of the pro- 
blem presented by the Scottish language. More accurate re- 
results are to be expected from a careful analysis of the lan- 
guage. This is a work that has yet to be done. The books 
at the head of this article are valuable contributions to it. 
Jamieson’s Dictionary is a work of profound learning and re- 
search. The author availed himself of all the resources which 
were then at his command, and he made himself especially 
familiar with the Scandinavian group of languages and with 
Northern literature. The work received a hearty welcome from 
this Journal when it appeared in 1808. Seventeen years after 
this Jamieson published a supplement characterised by the 
same unwearied diligence and wide range of reading and en- 
quiry. It was then suggested in this Journal that the sup- 
plement should have been embodied in the dictionary and the 
whole work recast. The present editors have acted on the sug- 
gestion in part. They have incorporated the supplement with the 
dictionary, and they have made additions borrowed principally 
from Mr. Gregor’s ‘Dialect of Banffshire’ and Mr. Edmonston’s 
‘ Etymological Glossary of the Shetland and Orkney Dialect’ 
without acknowledgment and on no definite principle. But no at- 
tempt has been made to recast the book. Andyet this is absolutely 
requisite if the book is to meet the demands of the age. Jamieson 
does not pretend to give the pronunciation of the words. This un- 
questionably ought 1 to be done. Some uniform system of spell- 
ing should be adopted, and the words arranged according to 
this system, and all the various spellings should be mentioned 
under the one word. Jamieson consulted every available source 
in order to settle the etymology of the words, and his work is 
suggestive in the highest degree. But the science of language 
has made great strides since his time, and a band of diligent 
scholars have devoted their attention to all the forms of 
Teutonic and especially to the Norse languages. To take one 
instance, the researches of Sir George Dasent, Mr. Cleasby, 
and Mr. Vigfusson have thrown a flood of light on the 
Icelandic language and literature, and the Icelandic dic- 
tionary, in the preparation of which these three scholars 
took a part, is invaluable to the student of Scotch. Then 
the historical method has to be applied to a Scotch dic- 
tionary. The word should be traced through the various 
authors that use it. There is great variety of dialectic dif- 
ferences even in Scotch, and sometimes these dialectic dif- 
ferences exist in districts contiguous to each other. Words 
and phrases are current in one district which are unintelligible 
in others. The lexicographer has thus to investigate the locale 
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of the words or of their pronunciation. And then it would be 
very advisable that he should draw out, as Mr. Skeat has done 
in his admirable etymological dictionary, a list of the various 
words occurring in the language according to the sources from 
which they have been derived. Even more than this has to be 
done by the editor who would do justice to Jamieson’s idea. 
His dictionary does not merely discuss words, but enquires 
into games, superstitions, festivals, and other features of 
national life, and in this way the editor has to act the part of 
historian and antiquary. Much has been done in this direction 
since Jamieson’s day, but it lies scattered i. fugitive periodi- 
cals and rare books, and much still remains to be done. Pro- 
bably no single individual could accomplish this task satisfac- 
torily, and it is much to be wished that a company of scholars 
should undertake the task and divide the labour among them. 

M. Francisque-Michel is already well known by his book 
on the historical connexion between France and Scotland. 
The present volume will add to his reputation. The inten- 
tion of the work is not very clearly stated in the title. It is 
an enquiry into all the words that Scotch has derived from 
French, and thereby he endeavours to show to what extent 
Scotland is indebted to France in the matter of civilisation. 
He has added two appendices in which he gives a list of words 
‘ which, in all probability, came to Scotland directly from the 
‘ Norse languages,’ and a list of ‘words derived from the 
‘ Celtic.’ These lists are far from complete, but M. Michel 
deserves credit for having made the attempt. Even in the 
French part, the reader feels that M. Michel is animated by a 
strong French bias, and that a wider range of reading and a 
wider knowledge of philology are requisite to reach such 
etymologies as would command the confidence of scholars. At 
the same time his diligence is worthy of all praise. 

Dr. Charles Mackay’s book is a bright genial production, 
full of learning and studded with apt quotations. The writer, 
as might be expected, has a tendency to see Gaelic roots where 
they have never been seen before; but many of his suggestions 
are well worth consideration, and are interesting even when 
they are not correct. 

The basis of the Scotch language is unquestionably Teu- 
tonic. No one has doubted or can doubt this. But we cannot 
advance much further without entering on debateable ground. 
Was the Teutonic element Saxon or Scandinavian? How far 
has it been influenced by Gaelic? Was the Teutonic basis 
forced upon a Celtic population? Or was the people originally 
Teutonic? These and such like questions crop up on every 
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hand. It would be presumptuous to attempt a settlement of 
these questions in an article, but it may not be uninteresting 
to look at some of the philological aspects of the Scotch 
language. 

It is agreed on all hands that Scotch contains elements de- 
rived from a great variety of sources. Danes and Norsemen 
often landed on the shores of Scotland, and held sway for a 
time over a large portion of the coast and the islands. The 
Scotch had frequent commercial transactions with Holland, 
and were soldiers of fortune in nearly every country in Europe. 
They bad for centuries a league with France, and continual 
intercourse took place between the two countries. And they 
had for neighbours, living in the same land, nominally if not 
really under the same sway, a large Celtic population who 
intermarried with them, and finally became one nation with 
them. We shall glance at these influences. 

The slightest of all these is unquestionably the Dutch or 
Flemish. But still there are many traces of this connexion, 
* Fleming-lanche’ is a ‘ term used,’ says Jamieson, ‘ to denote 
‘ the indulgence granted to the Flemings, who anciently settled 
‘im Scotland, to retain some of their national usages.” And 
he quotes from the ‘ Caledonia’ of Chalmers the following 
passage :—* The Flemings, who colonised Scotland during the 
‘twelfth century, settled chiefly on the east coast, in such 
‘ numbers as to be found useful; and they behaved so quietly as 
‘ to be allowed the practice of their own usages, by the name of 
* Fleming-lauche, in the nature of a special custom.’ It was 
with a word derived from Flemish traffic that James VL, 
according to the story, tried to puzzle his stable-boy. ‘ Callan,’ 
he said, ‘ hae, there’s threttie pennies; gae wa and buy me a 
‘ jockteleg.’ A jockteleg is a folding-knife, deriving its name 
from Jacques de Liege, «2 town which, according to Grose, 
formerly supplied Scotland with cutlery. 

The influence of France on the Scottish language was great, 
deep, and lasting. It has to be remembered that Scotland 
derived its principal lessons in civilisation from France, that 
its universities were modelled on that of Paris, that its legal 
system and apparatus were borrowed from France, that French 
was the language of the Scottish court for a considerable period, 
and that it was taught at some of the universities. There isa 
curious circumstance in connexion with this French influence. 
At the period of the War of Independence, Scotland was in 
close league with France, but the War of Independence was a 
struggle of the Teutonic portion of the people against the 
Normans. Accordingly the Scottish writers of this age re- 
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jected with scorn the introduction of Norman-French words into 
the language, and Barbour and Wyntoun write purer English 
than Chaucer. Indeed many portions of these writers, if the 
spelling were altered, would be easily intelligible to the reader 
of the present day, partly because these Norman-French 
words are absent, and partly because the Northern and Scot- 
tish dialect sooner rejected those grammatical inflections which 
are now universally rejected than either the Midland or 
Southern dialect. Thus, turning up Wyntoun, we light on this 
passage :— 
‘ A thousand three hunder and the fift year 

Efter (after) the birth of our Lord dear, 

Sir John of Menteth in tha (those) days 

Took in Glasgow William Walays (Wallace), 

And send him in till England soon. 

There was he quartered and undone 

Be (by) despite and hat (hot) envy ; 

There he tholed this martyry.’ 


Here we have altered the spelling only when there was no 
real difference. The one word unknown to modern English 
is tholed, which is still in regular use in Scotch. It is an 
Aryan word, and is cognate with Greek 7Aa@ and the Latin 
dul in tuli,and like these words signifies ‘to endure.’ Scotch 
has a considerable number of these Aryan words which have 
vanished from English. 

When the antagonisms of the War of Independence had 
calmed down, there was less repugnance to adopt French 
words, and accordingly the writings of Dunbar and Douglas 
and their contemporaries abound in them. Many of the words 
thus adopted never became part of the common speech, and 
fell into desuetude. The work of Michel supplies us with 
innumerable instances, as—advertance, ‘retinue ;’ ambassate, 
* anembassy ;” ampliacioun, ‘ enlargement ;’ antecessour, ‘ an- 
‘ cestor;’ begarye, ‘to stripe;’ clientelle, * dependants ;’ chi- 
rurgeane, surgeon ;’ chevisance,* means of acquiring; ’ dereglas, 
‘loose habits ;’ dyschowyll, ‘ undressed ;’ exhause, ‘ elevate ;’ 
eschaip, § escape ;’ prochaine, * neighbouring ;’ seicle, * age ;’ 
suppriss, * oppression.’ But it is astonishing how many French 
words found their way into ordinary talk and are still current 
in the homes of Scotland. Thus to fash, ‘ to trouble’ (facher), 
with the adjective fashious, and the noun fashiousness, are 
understood by everyone, and come at once to the mind as the 
most natural expression of the idea. So the verb to tash 
(tacher), § to spot, to defile,’ is of frequent occurrence. Besides 
these there are verbs, such as frap, ‘to strike down, destroy ;’ 
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devall, ‘to cease ;’ stravaiy (extravaguer), ‘to stroll;’ trock, 
‘ to barter, which are current in certain districts among the 
common people. It is a sign that a deep impression has been 


made when verbs thus pass from one language to another. Of 


nouns that are still in ordinary use the number is great, and 
they penetrate into every part of humble life. The housewife 
gets from the French her ashet (assiette), her haggis, her hotch- 
potch, her dresser, her awmry, her backet, and her donnet. 
The gardener speaks of his geans, his groscts, and his rizzards ; 
and he was wont to water his plants with a rooser (Fr. arroser). 
The workman is clothed in fustion and corduroy, and puts on 
his camlet cloak and his mittens. The boy has his paumie, his 


boules (marbles), and his drayons (kites). And the names of 


manufactories still wear a French aspect, for the Scotch still 
speak of a tannerée, a roperée, a soaperée. Even the idiom 
of the language was affected, for it was common to call twelve 
o’clock twal hours, and four o’clock four hours, and to desig- 
nate by these terms the meais which were then taken. If we 
were to ascend in the seale of life, we should find the same 
prevalence of French, The student gets his bursary from 


French, the town its provost and bailies, and the Court of 


Session its advecates and numerous law terms. But these 
matters'are fully discussed by M. Michel, and we need say no 
more of them. 

It is rather the tendency of modern scholars to magnify the 
Celtic elemert, but no clear proofs have been adduced that it 
made a serious impression on the Scotch language. In this 
matter scholars are apt to forget that when two different 
languages are spoken in contiguous districts, they are sure to 
borrow from each other. The question, therefore, always 
remains for settlement, § Did the Gaelic borrow the word from 
‘the Scotch, or the Scotch from the Gaelic?’ No instance has 


been produced in which Gaelic influenced the grammar of 


Scotch. It is conceded that its action is confined to pro- 


nunciation and the lending of words. But even in the case of 


pronunciation no clear example can be adduced. The modern 
Highlander uses ¢ for d, p for b, f for v, k for hard g, and sh 
for soft y, is* He isa fery (very) kreat (wreat) and paad (bad) 
‘ shentleman (gentleman), that [have seen this tay (day).’ But 
there are no traces of this peculiarity in Scotch. Dr. Murray, 
whose work on the dialect of the Southern counties of Scotland 
is the best contribution that has been made in these days to 
Scotch philology » supposes that the North Country Ciaelic 
contact 1s at by f for wh, as in fu, fat, for * wha’ (who) 
and ‘what,’ but nothing is more unlikely. The inhabitants 
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of the northern coast are strongly Scandinavian in build, 
character, and traditions, and their intercourse with the Celts 
must have been comparatively slight and far from cordial. It 
is more probable that the peculiarity has arisen indigenously 
from the practical turn of the people, since it is much easier to 
say fa than wha. When we examine the words derived from 
Gaelic, our impression is strongly confirmed. Not a single 
verb of undoubted Gaelic extraction has found its way, so far 
as we have observed, into the current popular speech. Many 
of the borrowed Gaelic words are of rare occurrence, and 
would be unintelligible to most Scotsmen. There thus remain 
only a comparatively few that have been really incorporated in 
the language, such as brogue, ‘a rough kind of shoe,’ clachan, 
‘a village, cairn, a heap of stones,’ cuttic, ‘a short pipe,’ &c., 
golach, ‘a beetle, and quaich, ‘a cup.” The etymology of 
brae, * hill,’ byre, ‘ cowhouse,’ cogue, ‘a vessel, hebbuch, ‘a 
cheese,’ gowan, ‘daisy,’ ingle, ‘fireside, and skep, ‘ beehive,’ 
is matter of dispute. Even some of the words which are 
associated with the Celtic population are of foreign origin. 
The original of ptbroch is, in all probability, the Norse pipa 
with a Celtic termination, Ai/t is unquestionably Scandinavian, 
and tartan is French. Jamieson has a long learned note on 
this last word, showing that it comes from tiretaine, signifying 
‘ linsey-woolsey, or a kind of it worn by the peasants in France.’ 
Subsequent investigations have confirmed Jamieson’s deriva- 
tion. Michel quotes a passage to the effect that in 1505 a 
quhissilar (morey-changer) ‘had French tartane to be ane 
‘cote.’ Perhaps there is no element of the language which 
requires more minute historical investigation than the Gaelic, 
and it will probably be found that many of the Gaelic words 
now current among Scotch-speaking people are ef recent 
introduction. Large numbers of the Highlanders in the last 
century and beginning of this were evicted or left their hills 
to seek occupation at manufactories in the towns along the east 
coast, and mingled in this way with the Lowland population. 
These have made many Celtic words familiar to fhe Lowland 
Scot, and some of them have passed into the daily language. 
The Teutonic groundwork of the language also presents a 
problem to the philologist. From what portion of the Teutonic 
race was the Scotch language derived? Some hold that it 
was a branch of these same Angles who colonised the middle 
and south of England, and that they pushed their way north- 
wards from Yorkshire; others hold that it was Scandinavians, 
Danes or Norwegians, who effected settlements on the east 
coast of Seotland. This problem it is not easy to solve. A 
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difficulty presents itself at the outset—the difficulty of dis- 
covering criteria by which a judgment might be reached. 
The Anglian language, and the Scandinavian or Norse, are 
Teutonic, and are, therefore, radically the same. They must 
have had many grammatical forms and very many words in 
common. What was the difference between them? And 
how, in tracing a language, are we to be sure that we can 
definitely assign the forms to one and not to the other? The 
matter is still more complicated by the facts of the case. Only 
a few fragments remain of the Anglian language out of which 
the English Northern dialect developed. Dr. Murray, who is 
strongly in favour of the theory that the Anglian is the imme- 
diate progenitor of Scotch, states his case thus. He says 
that 

‘he sees reason to believe that the Northern dialect from the beginning 
diverged from the classical Anglo-Saxon in a direction which made it 
more closely connected in form with the Scandinavian. The chief 
points in which the language of the Ruthwell Cross and the verses of 
Cxdmon and Beda differ from the contemporary West Saxon, are the 
inflectional characteristics which distinguish the Scandinavian and 
Frisian from the Saxon and German division of the Teutonic languages. 
There seems ground, therefore, to regard many of the characteristics 
of the Northern dialect which currently pass as Danish as kaving been 
original elements of the North Angle speech, due to the fact that this 
dialect was, like the Frisian, one which formed a connecting link be- 
tween the Scandinavian and Germanic branches. Such characteristics 
would of course be strengthened and increased by the influx of Danish 
and Norwegian settlers, but the influence of these was necessarily at 
first confined to particular localities, and only gradually and at a later 
period affected the Northern dialect as a whole.’ 


This is, of course, mere supposition, but it adds to the 
intricacies of the problem to be solved. Purely Scandinavian 
elements appear in the Scotch language. Are we to believe 
that these came with the very groundwork of the language, 
and indicate a Scandinavian origin? Or are we to suppose 
that they formed part of the North-Anglian dialect? Or are 
we to suppose that they were subsequently introduced into the 
English Northern dialect or Scotch by Danish or Norwegian 
settlers ? This is a tangled skein which may well baffle 
philology to unravel. Recourse has been had to history, but 
the historical notices are too general and defective to be of any 
avail. It is not credible, as some have supposed, that Danes 
and Norwegians did not visit the east coast of Scotland till the 
eighth century. Their boats must have drifted to the Scottish 
coast before any historical record exists, and Norsemen would, 
no doubt, go to Scotland in search of their shipwrecked relatives 
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and fellow-countrymen. Then, as far as Roman historians 
are concerned, Danes, Norsemen, Saxons, would all be de- 
scribed by the one name of Germans, and, as the whole 
northern region was practically unknown, one tribe would be 
confounded with another. For these and many such reasons 
history can furnish us with no satisfactory explanation of 
the language. 

A minute enquiry into the component parts of the language 
might be more helpful, but such an enquiry must be thorough 
and impartial if it is to be convincing. It would not be 
possible in our space to do justice to such a theme, but we may 
draw attention to the problem by noticing some of the most 
striking features of the Scottish language. And we shall con- 
fine ourselves to a large extent to the popular dialect. This 
dialect has also gone through various stages, and it exists in 
what we may call various degrees of mixture. At first it had 
almost no contact with the literary language of England, but 
gradually English has blended with Scotch, until Scotch has 
often become merely English sprinkled with a few Scotch 
words. Scotch can thus be presented to the reader in all 
stages of intelligibility or the opposite. A few examples will 
suffice. The first specimen we take is from ‘ Ajax’s Speech to 
‘ the Grecian Knabbs in broad Buchans from Ovid’s Meta- 
* morphoses, lib. xiii.’— 

‘ Yet routh o’ honour he has got 
Ev'n tho’ he gets the glaik, 
Fan he’s sae crous that he wou'd try 
To be brave Ajax’ maik.’ 


Routh, glaih, fun, sae, crous, and math are distinctively Scotch. 
Routh means ‘ plenty, get the glatk is ‘to be deceived,’ fan is 
for ‘ when,’ sae is for ‘so,’ crous is ‘ bold,’ generally with the 
idea of swagger, and mazk is the Scotch form of ‘ match.’ 

Our next example is from a prose journal from London to 
Portsmouth in the same dialect :-— 


‘ By this time, it wis time to mak the meel-an-bree an’ deel about 
the castacks, bat deil a word o’ that cou’d I hear i this house; well, 
> ’ ° ] ’ ? 
thinks I, an’ this be the gate o’t I'll better gang to my bed as I’m 
boden : fan they saw that, they sent in some smachry or ither to me 
an’ a pint of their scuds, as sour as ony bladoch or wigg that comes out 

o’ the reem kirn.’ 


This passage exhibits some peculiarities of Scotch grammar. 
It may be literally translated thus :— 


‘ By this time it was time to make the brose (dish of oatmeal mixed 
with broth or water) and divide the cabbages, but not a word of that 
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could I hear in this house; well, I think, if this be the way of it, I 
will better go to my bed as I am bidden. When they saw that, they 
sent in some trash or other to me and a pint of their ale as sour as any 
buttermilk or whey that comes out of the cream-churn.’ 


In both these extracts the writer has deliberately selected 
peculiar Scottish words. He writes with the consciousness of 
English in his mind, The same may be said of a considerable 
number of Scotch poems written by men who were in the habit 
of using English. A very good specimen of this kind of pro- 
duction is the poet Beattie’s letter to Mr. Alexander Ross, author 
of the ‘ Fortunate Shepherdess.’ One stanza brings out well 
the suitability of Scotch for description :— 
‘Oh! bonny are our greensward hows, 
Where through the birks the birny rows, 
And the bee bums, and the ox lows, 
And saft winds rusle, 
And shepherd lads on sunny knows 
Blaw the blythe fusle.’ 


Bonny is beautiful, hows and knows are for hollows and knolls, 
the birny is diminutive of burn or streamlet, dirks is for birches, 
saft and blaw for soft and blow, and blythe fusle is the merry or 
lively pipe (Scotch whistle). Numerous instances of the last 
stage of Scotch are to be met with in Burns. The words are 
nearly all English, but they take the Scotch form; the o’s be- 
come a, the / vanishes, gold becoming gowd; the final d is 
omitted, as Zan’ for land, and Scotch liberties with grammar are 
taken. Take the lines— 
‘Then let us pray that come it may, 
As come it will for a’ that ; 
That sense and worth o’er a’ the earth 
May bear the gree and a’ that. 

For a’ that and a’ that, 

It’s coming yet, for a’ that, 

That man to man, the warld o’er 

Shall brothers be for a’ that.’ 
Here the only Scottish word is gree; bear the gree is to carry 
off the victory. Other words are modified after a Scotch 
fashion. A// is made a’, over is made v’er, world is made 
warld, but there is no attempt at consistency, for brothers is 
inserted instead of brithers. 

The real kern or nucleus of a language is seen in the nouns 
denoting familiar things and the verbs denoting familiar 
actions. In this light it may be worth while to take a glance 
at the Scotch terms that designate the parts of the body. And 
here we have a phenomenon which presents itself in the Ho- 
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meric and probably in most unsettled languages. In Homer 
there are two words for head, capa and xedaXrz), two for eyes, 
doce and 6d0arwpoi, two for heart, cpadim and jrop, and so with 
several other parts of the body. But in the course of time one 
of these two synonyms disappeared, and the other became the 
accepted word of the language. The same is the case with 
Scotch as compared with English. Scotch has several words 
for the same part. Sometimes one or more of the words have 
a comical effect. But nearly every word is Teutonic in its 
origin, and some of them are distinctly Scandinavian. The 
word fur head is the English word ‘head’ pronounced heed. 
The earlier form heved or hewid occurs in Barbour, and a com- 
pound of it haffit, * half head,’ * the side of the head’ or ‘ the 
part of the face between the cheek and the ear downward to 
the turn of the jaw, is current in Scotch. Forrat is the 
Scotch contraction of forehead. Pow and pash are also used 
for the head. Pow is another form of pol/, which in slightly 
varying forms occurs in old Dutch, Swedish, Danish, and Low 
German. Pash is a comical word. Its derivation is unknown. 
The word for * brains ’ is harns, and the skullis called harnpan. 
This is recognised by philologists as Aryan and cognate with 
Kapa, Kpaviov, the cere- of cerebrum, hvair of the Gothic 
hvairnei, and the hir of the German Gehirn. Brein, on the 
other hand, is found in Anglo-Saxon and Dutch. The druin 
in Scotch signifies voice. The eye is ee with plural cen. 
Probably an earlier form of the word appears in winnock or 
windock, «a window,’ which comes close to the Icelandic win- 
dauge, i.e. windeye. The eyebrow is bree, the pupil of the eye 
the stern o° the ee, and the eyelashes are somewhat ludicrously 
called winkers. The eyes are also called heekers and peepers 
with a comical effect. The word for the nose is niz, spelled 
also neis, nes, and nease. It is the same word as the Latin 
nasus, the English nose, and the Icelandic xes or ness of geo- 
graphical meaning. For the mouth there are several terms. 
First there is mou, a contraction of the English mouth, but a 
remnant of an earlier form exists in a phrase used by boys, 
‘I'll gie you 7’ the munds,’ that is, ‘ I will give you a stroke on 
‘the mouth.’ Mund is the form still prevalent in Germany. 
Another word for mouth is gad. Jamieson quotes * Ye tak 
‘mair in your gab than your cheeks can had’ (hold. Gob is 
another form of it. It is often heard in the phrase ‘ the gift of 
‘ the gab,’ that is, ‘ facility in talking.” It may possibly be 
connected with Icelandic gabba, ‘ mockery.’ Jamieson connects 
with this word gaberosie, ‘a kiss, but suggests also another 
derivation: *Cambro-Britannic or Welsh gobyr signifies a 
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* recompense, wages, hire, and os?, “ to attempt;” perhaps “ to 
‘ attempt or offer to give a recompense.”’ Chafts, ‘ the jaws,’ 
corrupted in English into chops or chaps, is purely Scandi- 
navian. Gam is a tooth, gans the jaws without teeth, gash 
the projection of the under jaw, and geggers the under lip—all 
words of doubtful origin. P/ytepock (literally scolding bag) 
and choler, chuller, or churl signify double chin. Lug is the 
word for ear. It is not unknown to early English writers. Its 
derivation is uncertain. 

Lufe and maegs are both used for ‘ hand’ as well as han’ itself. 
Lufe is the palm of the hand. Its original is found in Meeso- 
Gothic and in Celtic, but not in Anglo-Saxon. Maegs is a 
Shetland word applied to the flippers of the seal, and is un- 
known to the current Scotch. Neive or neif, ‘ the fist,’ is in 
common use. Jamieson asserts that cognate words occur in 
Icelandic and Danish, but that no cognate appears in Anglo- 
Saxon or in any of the dialects of Gothic. Skeat also calls the 
word Scandinavian. It is found in Shakespeare. Flbock or 
elbuck is Scotch for ‘elbow,’ the ch representing the g of the 
Anglo-Saxon elboga, which is retained by the German elbogen. 
Gardy is used for the arm, gardy-bane the bone of the arm, and 
gardy-chair an elbow-chair. Oxter or ouster is the armpit, con- 
nected with the German achsel. Crag, crage, or craig, is the 
neck, and also the throat. It has numerous cognates in the 
Teutonic languages. Forecraiy is the anterior part of the throat. 
Thrapple,‘ the windpipe,’ is derived from the Scandinavian form 
of the Anglo-Saxon word which gives ‘ throat’ and ‘ throttle’ in 
English. The Icelandic word is strjupi, the Danish strube, and 
the Swedish strupe. The simple word occurs in Scotch in the 
form of stroup or stroop, the throat or spout of a kettle or such 
vessel. The word hass or hals, still current in Germany, is 
also used in Scotch for the throat. Various words are used for 
the stomach, as kyte, groof, wame, bib. Kyte and groof are 
Scandinavian, and Icelandic, like Scotch, uses viimb for the 
belly as well as for the womb. ‘ Bib’ Jamieson supposes to be 
a transference from the clothing to the part clothed. Shanks 
(Teut.) is the ordinary word for the legs. Shaum and shockles 
are also used for them. Shaum may possibly be connected with 

jambe, as Jamieson suggests. Shochles is a comical word de- 
rived from shochle or shachle, ¢ to walk in a shuffling manner, just 
as shanks is connected with skate. Hurdies are the hips or 
buttocks, and spashis foot. The word hunkers Jamieson traces 
to Icelandic. ‘ To sit on one’s hunkers ’ is ‘ to sit with the hips 
hanging downwards and the weight of the body depending 
on the knees,’ and the verb ‘to hunker down’ is defined ‘ to 
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squat down.’ Cute, coot, cuitt, pronounced qgueet in Aberdeen- 
shire, is the ankle. Jamieson derives it from Teutonic kote, 
talus. Michel is a little far-fetched in associating it with cou- 
de-pied. There are other words that signify parts of the body, 
for we do not profess to exhaust the subject. But of those 
quoted all except gardy are Teutonic or of unknown derivation, 
and some of the most important are Scandinavian. 

The Scotch, notwithstanding the admixtures received from 
Celtic and French, is much more Teutonic than modern Eng- 
lish. The reason is that there is very little of that Latin 
element which was introduced into English by Elizabethan and 
later literary men. In Scotch the old Teutonic words have 
retained their place, and thus it happens that one may hear 
from a Scotch peasant many words which occur in Chaucer 
and Shakespeare but are now obsolete in English, and also many 
words which are still current in modern German. Thus frem 
or fremd, ‘strange, snell, ‘sharp,’ gilt, ‘money, doss, ‘a 
box,’ nam, ‘to take,’ shed, ‘to divide,” knab, ‘a lad,’ wale, 
‘to choose,’ swack, ‘supple,’ sweir, ‘lazy, and gin, ‘by’ 
(referring to time), are good Scotch words, and have their 
representatives in the modern German words fremd, schnell, 
geld, dose, nehmen, scheiden, knabe, wihlen, schwach, schwer, 
and gegen. ‘The meanings are in some cases slightly different. 
as swack is‘ supple,’ and schwach is ‘ weak,’ sweir is ‘lazy and 
unwilling,’ schwer is ‘ heavy, difficult ;” but the meanings are 
always closely connected. In Scotch occur some Scandinavian 
words which probably did not find their way into English, as 
tine, to lose, gar, to compel, toom, empty. Some of the non- 
English words are very expressive, and indeed so necessary that 
they are now being adopted. This is the case with the word 
scamp, * to do work in a negligent manner,’ derived from Norse. 
* To slim’ has the same meaning in Scotch, and has also found 
its way into modern English. Sough,‘a low noise,’ glamour 
(Seand.), glint (Scand. ), gloamin’, and other words connected 
with light, have obtained entrance here and there. There are 
many other words, mostly derived from Scandinavian, which it 
is difficult to express in English in any other way than by 
words derived from Latin, such as stot, ‘to rebound,’ hain, ‘ to 
spare, lowe, ‘a flame,’ grue, ‘ to feel horror,’ mask, ‘to infuse,’ 
speir,‘to enquire for.’ Sometimes the Scotch has a whole 
family of words where the English has retained only a stray 
member. Thus ugly is the only certain remnant of such a 
family. In Scotch we have the verb wg, sometimes spelled 
oug, ‘to feel abhorrence.’ Jamieson quotes an instance from 
Ramsay’s poems :— 
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‘ The rattling drum and trumpet’s tout 
Delight young swankies that are stout ; 
What his kind frighted mother uys 
Is music to the soger’s lugs.’ 


Then there are ugsum, ugsome, ougsum, and ugfow, ‘frightful, 
terrible, causing one to shudder with horror, and wgsumnes, 
‘horror.’ Mr. Gregor adds to the words in Jamieson the noun 
ug, signifying both ‘ disgust * and ‘a person of disagreeable, dis- 
gusting manners,’ xq, ‘ to become disgusted, and uggan, ‘ the 
act of being disgusted.’ Similarly in English, wncouth is a 
remnant of a large stock of words. It is the past participle of the 
verb to ken, with the negative particle wx, and properly signifies 
‘unknown.’ In Scotch the participle couth, * known,’ is found. 
Uncouth itself takes the form of unco’, and while it is employed 
occasionally to mean ‘ unknown,’ it generally signifies ‘ strange.’ 
Then we have couthie, uncouthy, uncouthness, canny, uncanny, 
and other words of a like nature. To take one other instance, 

e have in Scotch the verb from which ‘ fond’ comes. To fox 
is § to play the fool, and is Scandinavian. 

Perhaps there is no point in which English has deviated from 
its Teutonic ancestors more than in the refusal to make native 
compounds, Where German combines its own Teutonic words, 
English introduces all kinds of amalgamations from Latin, 
Greek, and Teutonic, and so a host of words arises, such as 
telegraph, photography, cable-gram, planisphere, architrave. 
Scotch retained this power of combining its own words, such 
as backspeirer, ‘ cross-interrogator,’ furthsetter, * publisher,’ up- 
tak, ‘understanding, apprehension,’ forespeaker, ‘ advocate,’ 
about-speech, ‘cireumlocution,’ gain-cum, ‘ coming again, return,’ 
gane-calling, * revocation,’ gang-days, ‘days of perambula- 
tion or of walking through the bounds of a parish in Roga- 
tion-week,’ guide-the-fire, ‘a poker,’ gaun-a-du, § going to do,’ 
care-bed-lair, * a disconsolate position.’ Bairn’s bairn is * grand- 
child,’ dochter-dochter is ‘grand-daughter, and forebears is 
‘ancestors.’ Soin Scotch there is not merely forenoon, but 
foreday, forenicht, foresupper, and after-supper. A very large 
number of words are formed by combination of nouns or verbs 
with for and fore, up, through, gain, hame, down, out, aff, re, di, 
and such like. Some of these words bear a striking analogy to 
German. Thus for often represents the German ver, as for- 
staw, § to understand,’ in German verstehen. Adjectives and 
nouns also combine with each other. To take one instance, the 
adjective gud (good) unites with nouns in a variety of mean- 
ings. Thus gud-man is ‘ head of the house, husband,’ gudwife, 
‘ wife of the master of the house,’ gudsur, a g randfather,’ gud- 
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dame, ‘a grandmother.” Gud-father, qud-mother, gud-son, and 


qud-dochter, may be either ‘father-in-law’ or ‘ step-father, 


* mother-in-law’ or ‘step-mother,’ ‘son-in-law’ or ‘ step-son,’ 
* daughter-in-law’ or ‘ step-daughter,’ gud-brother and gud- 
sister, * brother-in-law’ and ‘sister-in-law ;’ gud-anes are 
‘Sunday clothes,’ gude-folk ave ‘the fairies, gude-will is a 
‘ oratuity, gud-willic, ‘ munificent.’ guid-ways, ‘in a good way, 
goud-willer, * one who wishes well to another.’ The Scoteh 
peasant still retains his attachment to Teutonic words. A 
lucifer match is a spunk, spectacles are glasses or breels, 
scissors are shears, and liquorice is black sugar, 

The philological aspects of the Scotch language derive 
peculiar interest from the relation that exists between Scotch 
literature and the spoken language. The spoken language 
dominates the literature. The literature is subject to no 
special laws, and does not react on the spoken language. It 
reproduces exactly the spoken speech. Scotch has thus full 
freedom to go its own way, and as it goes its own way, its 

track is faithfully imprinted in the literary products. In this 

way there exist side by side the unrestrained movement of the 
language and a permanent record of that movement. 

Before treating of the philology of Scotch it may be 
necessary to remove a false idea which generally prevails in 
regard to language, and which has been much fostered by 
recent text-books. Frequent mention is made of the growth 
and decay of language, but the terms are as inappropriate to 
language as they are to a rock. Additions and curtailments 
may take place, and these may take place slowly. Letters 
and syllables may be added or be taken away, but they do not 
send forth buds which burst into blossoms, nor do they rot 
and then drop off. The only reason for applying to them the 
words growth and decay is that living intelligence or living 
instinet is the power that adds or takes away, but this is not a 
sufficient reason. Successive geologists may strike off portions 
of a rock, but we do not say on that account that the rock 
decays. We may indeed use the terms metaphorically. We 
can say that a building grows under the skill of an architect, 
but the growth is purely metaphorical. It is important to 
draw attention to this fact, for many of the speculations on 
the development of language are based on this false analogy. 
Indeed, if there were a growth in language, it would be some- 
thing like that of the Ilyperborean people mentioned by 
4Elian, who, at their birth, attained their greatest height, and 
in the progress of life gradually became sma!ler, until they 
quietly disappeared altogether from off the face of the land. 
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It is also necessary to say a word in regard to the principle 
which some have supposed to regulate the changes in language. 
That principle has been expressed by the term laziness. But 
there is no real foundation for such an assertion, and it arises 
mainly from neglecting to notice that there are two distinct 
processes in language, the creative and the reproductive. In 
the first case the human being tries to discover some mode of 
utterance by which he may make his wants or ideas known to 
his fellow-men. After he has created the word and it has 
become the recognised symbol of the idea, it is henceforth the 
tool of the reproducer or employer of words, whose only object 
in dealing with it is to make it as short as is consistent with 
intelligibility. An example will make this matter clear. It 
was natural for the inventor of a child’s carriage to call it a 
perambulator, The name described the object of the con- 
trivance. But when it became permanently affixed to the par- 
ticular thing, the employer of the word no longer thought of 
its derivative meaning, but of the thing itself. To him the 
word was unnecessarily and inconveniently long, and he could 
convert it into pram. without loss of clearness. In the same 
way preliminary examination is an appropriate expression for 
the transaction which it designates, but the student does not 
require so many syllables to convey the idea to his own or 
another's mind, and he is content with prelim., and if he has 
to speak of examination at all, it is an exam. or axam. It is 
not sheer laziness that leads to this curtailment. It is that 
the longer form, natural to the inventor, is totally unnecessary 
for the employer of the word, and so the shorter word passes 
into general use. The process is not necessarily one of 
abridgment, though it generally is. If the idea happens to be 
expressed by the inventor intelligibly bat not forcibly enough, 
the word may be accepted, but the employers of it may alter 
it so as to make sense and sound correspond to each other. 
Thus the English word ‘thunder’ has no d in its root. The 
Scotch word is thunner, the German is donner, and the root is 
tan, to stretch. The English ear required an intensification 
of this sound to suit the idea, and accordingly d was inserted. 
In the same way the Scotch word for‘ sound’ is sown, like Latin 
sonus. The English inserted a d. 

There are probably traces in the Scotch language of a 
faculty which is now almost gone from us—the faculty of 
creating language. This faculty has sometimes been resolved 
into what is styled the onomatopoetic—that is, a direct imita- 
tion of the sounds of nature to indicate the objects from which 
these sounds issue or with which they are associated in the 
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mind. But more than this is meant by the creative faculty. 
Just as the tones of music can embody the emotions of the 
soul, so all sounds can be brought into play to express the 
ideas of the human mind, and they do so by what we may 
term a congeniality with the mind. This congeniality cannot 
be defined, but where the creative power of language exists 
the idea evokes a sound congenial to it, and language is pro- 
duced. There is a considerable number of words in Scotch 
to which no historical origin can be assigned, for which no 
plausible derivation can be suggested. It would be rash in 
our present state of knowledge to declare that these words 
have sprung straight from the Scottish mind, for they may 
yet be traced. But if a complete list of these words of un- 
known origin were compiled and adequate labour employed 
to discover the roots, we should be in a better position to 
judge. Some slight exercise of this faculty is apparent in 
many of the compound words that abound in Scotch. Thus 
habbie-labbie, kebbie-lebbie, dibber-derry, hushel-bushel, hush- 
mush, haggerdash and haggerdecash, hurry-scurry and scurrie- 
whurrie, scheraggle and shirraglie, bullie-hiezilic, fiery-fury, 
ding-dang, revel-ravel, bringle-brangle, hirdum-dirdum, hirdy- 
girdy, hullie-bullie, and hilliebalow, all express various forms 
of confusion, confused talking, brawling, and uproar. In the 
case of nearly all of them Teutonic words are to be met with 
that might account for the first or last of the components, but 
it is evident that one or other of them owes its origin to 
native instinct, and that the framers of the Scotch tongue 
have followed their own way in creating the combinations. 
Some of the words thus combined present themselves in various 
forms. Thus xippertie-tippertie and hippertie-tippertie are 
both applied to a light-minded girl, and hippertie-skippertie 
means ‘ to run in a frisky manner.’ Argle-bargle, « to contend 
or quarrel,’ occurs in some districts as argie-bargie, or aurgle- 
bargin, or possibly eaggle-bargin. Many of these compounds 
naturally denote different kinds of motion, as hyter-styter, * to 
walk with a tottering step,’ stam-ram, ‘to walk with a reck- 
less and rough step,’ dingle-dangle, ‘to sway backwards and 
forwards,’ whiltie-whaltic, ‘to palpitate, and tillie-wirlie, ¢ ¢ 
whirligig.? Others betoken endearment, as manitoodlie, 
whittie-v0 hattie, and peerieweerie winkie, and others imply con- 
tempt, as dilly-dally, ‘ to trifle,’ and Jiggle-faggle, * trifling con- 
duct.’ In this last sense Scotch has, in common with the 
English conversational language, several words, as wishy-washy, 
fiddle-faddle, shilly-shally, whipper-snapper, and whimwham., 
Others are applied to money transactions. Thus hackum- 
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plackum or haukum-plaukum is an adverb signifying that each 
one pays his own share at any kind of entertainment, espe- 
cially the bill for drink at a tavern. Jamieson suggests the 
Anglo-Saxon aele, ‘ each,’ as the root of the first part, but it 
is more likely that plackum is the only intelligible part, and 
that hackum is prefixed, like a reduplication, to intimate the 
repeated laying down of the plack. A similar idea is expressed 
by the adjective ceksie-pecksic, ‘perfectly alike,’ where it is 
probable, as Jamieson suggests, that eek contains the idea of 
‘equal ;’ for the same idea is also expressed by the adjective 
equal-equal, and in this case we have the verb equal-equal, ‘ to 
‘ balance accounts,’ and the adverb equals-equals, ‘in a strictly 
‘ proportionate manner.’ 

In respect to grammar the tendency of all modern languages 
is to throw off inflections and bring out the connexion of 
words in a sentence by the order. English has gone further 
in this process than any other language, but the Scotch or 
Northern dialect was the first mover in this direction, and had 
parted with its inflections centuries before the Midland or 
literary dialect had taken such astep. It would not, however, 
be reasonable to expect consistency in a spoken language, 
and therefore it causes no surprise to stumble upon the 
oldest forms in the midst of daring innovations. The popular 
mind is led most of all by analogy, and, ignorant of the past, it 
introduces analogical forms irrespective of tradition. A slight 
glance at Scotch grammatical peculiarities will illustrate this 
fact. 

The Scotch retains in the plural the ex more frequently than 
English. Thus it has not merely oxen and owsen, but shoon 
for ‘ shoes,’ een, * eyes,’ hosen, ‘stockings ;’ and housen, 
‘houses, fue, § foes,’ and such like, occur in old Scottish 
poetry. 

In verbs Seotch does not hesitate to apply the ed termina- 
tion of the past where English keeps to the old preterite, ‘ as 
‘I seed’ for * I saw, ‘I gaed’ for *1 went,’ from gae, ‘to go.’ 
It, however, retains many old preterites which have disap- 
peared from English. Thus, it makes ‘I lat’ or * I loot’ the 
past of *I let.” 

Among the striking features of the Scotch verb must be 
reckoned the use of s, be, and maun. S may have three mean- 
ings, ‘has,’ ‘is,’ and to intimate futurity. Thus ‘The man’s 
‘ bought a book ’ means ‘The man has bought a book.’ The 
s in the other uses is more peculiar. We find ‘ we is’ in Bar- 
bour, and ‘the kye comes hame’ in Hogg’s well-known song, 
where és is first person plural and comes is third person plural. 
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This is in harmony with what occurs in the writers of the 
Northern English dialect, and ‘I does’ and ‘ we does’ are 
common in Aberdeenshire. 

Mr. Gregor in his ‘ Banffshire Dialect ’ sets down the past of 
*to be’ thus :— 


I wiz We wiz 
Ye wiz Ye wiz 
He wiz They war, 


Both in present and past there is thus a tendency to make 
the verb the same for all persons. This renders it likely, if 
not absolutely certain, that in the contracted expression, 1’se 
gawn hame,‘I am going home,’ the original form is ‘I is 
*‘gawn hame.’ The future s is more liable to doubt. In Scotch 
one can say, ‘ I’se see you to-morrow’ for ‘I shall see you to- 
* morrow,’ and se can be affixed to all persons, I’se, ye’se, he’se, 
it’se, we'se, ye’se, they’se. What is this se? It may be derived 
from the word shall, which becomes in Scotch sal/, and in 
some cases the 7 vanishes, as in sanna for shall not. But we 
doubt if the contracted word is not zs, ‘ I’se be’ for ‘ I is to be,’ 
‘I am to be.’ 

The verb ‘ be’ is certainly used in a strange way. We bet 
do it means ‘ We ought to do it, or ‘we cannot help doing 
‘ it,’ though it is generally past, ‘ We had to do it.’ Here the 
full form is‘ We be to do it,’ § It was ordained that we should 
* do it.’ 

Scotch also employs very frequently the word maun for 
must. /¥e maun do it, that is, ‘We must do it.’ It is the 
same for all persons. It is identical with the Icelandic munu, 
which has the same meaning as the Greek péAXo, and, if Max 
Miiller’s opinion be correct, the same root. 

Scotch is peculiarly rich in adjectives signifying ‘very.’ A 
thing may be freely good, gey good, geyan good, sair good, 
rael good, decu good, doon good, bias or byous good, and these 
are only a few of them. Some of these are confined to certain 
districts. ‘ Byous,’ for instance, belongs to Aberdeenshire, and 
signifies ‘out of the common,’ ‘ extraordinarily.’ After the 
comparative Scotch takes nor instead of ‘ than’ (i.e., * He was 
‘ wiser nor Solomon ’), reminding us of the Greek 7), the later 
and modern Greek do, and the negative clauses in French 
after comparatives. 

Perhaps the most curious feature of Scotch grammar is one 
of the modes by which negation is predicated. It has some 
analogy with the French negative which consists of two words, 
ne and pas or point or rien. Corresponding to the pas (step), 
point (punctum), and rien (rem), there are in Scotch bit, haet 
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or haid, maa, flow, quede, liung, starn, yim, or nyim, and some 
others, all signifying a very small portion of anything. An 
ordinary negative can be joined with any of these, as ne’er a 
bit, neer a haet, &c. But the strange feature of Scotch is that, 
instead of the negative, the Devil in any one of his numerous 
appellations may be inserted, and there is not merely a nega- 
tion, but a strong negation, as deil a bit, fient a bit, foul a ane. 
1t is frequent in Burns. Thus :— 
‘ They loiter, lounging, lank an’ lazy ; 

Tho’ deil haet ails them, yet uneasy, 

Their days insipid, dull an’ tasteless.’ 
‘ Deil haet’ is here equivalent to ‘ nothing.’ 

Most likely this is an elliptical expression, the full form 
being, ‘deil tak me if there is a bit, ‘deil tak me if haet ails 
‘me.’ The expression is modified when the individual wishes 
to tone it down and omit direct allusion to the Devil. It then 
becomes dad a bit or sorrow a bit. Several negatives have 
arisen in the same way, but the exact explanation of them is 
difficult. Such are fundit haet, possibly ‘ confounded if it is,’ 
hlackbelichit, bladhact, Runghaet, neerbelichit. This intro- 
duction of the Devil into the grammar of the language is cha- 
racteristic of the place which the Devil occupied in the Scotch 
mind. A list of names given him in Scotch would fill a page 
of this review, and an investigation into their origin would 
throw considerable light on the history and attitude of Scotch 
thought, and would bring out a close relationship between 
Scotland and Scandinavia. Some of the names go as far 
back as pagan times. The word /eckeldirnie, or Hechiebirnie, 
is used in imprecations, ‘I dinna care though ye were at 
‘ Hecklebirnie.’ Jamieson’s note on this subject is a good 
specimen of the diligence, learning, and sagacity with which 
he pursued his enquiries. We quote part of it:— 

‘In Aberdeenshire this term has by some been resolved into J/ekla- 
burn-ye. One might, indeed, almost suppose that this singular word 
contained some allusion to the Northern mythology. The only con- 
jecture that I can offer in regard to it (while it must be acknowledged 
that it is mere conjecture) has this reference. We learn from the 
“ Speculum Regale,” that it was an ancient tradition among the heathen, 
that the wicked were condemned to suffer eternal punishment in 
Hecla, the volcanic mountain in Icejand. Bartholin, in his “ Caus. 
“ Contempt. Mort.,” p. 369, gives it as his opinion that those who in- 
troduced Christianity, along with the errors of that age, had viewed it 
as most subservient to their interest to suffer this idea to remain. As 
Su.-G. brinna, and Isl. brenna, signify to burn, the latter also sig- 
nifying incendium, we might suppose tnat Heckie-birnie has been cor- 
rupted from Hekla-brenna, “ the burning of Hekla.”’ 
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Cleasby and Vigfusson in their Icelandic dictionary con- 
firm this etymology. They say: ‘In the Middle Ages Hecla 
‘ became mythical in Europe, and was regarded as a place of 
‘ punishment for the damned: the Danes say, “ Begone to 
* “« Heckenfjeld,” the North Germans to “ Hackelberg,” the 
‘ Scots to “ John Hacklebirnie’s house.”’ 

It must be added, in order to explain the introduction of 
the Devil into ordinary speech, that the Scotch did not view 
the Devil with intense horror, though he unquestionably in- 
spired fear. They thought of him rather as a strange wild 
being fond of playing cantrips, but who enjoyed boisterous 
and uproarious fun. He had a certain amount of humour in 
him, and therefore a certain amount of goodness, and so the 
idea was possible that he might ‘tak’ a thought an’ men’.’ 
This idea still prevails. An advanced minister of the Church 
of Scotland expounded to his congregation the nature of the 
Revised Version of the New Testament and its superiority to 
the Authorised Version, and carried out his principles by re- 
peating the Lord’s Prayer according to the new translation. 
As the congregation was dismissing, an old woman was heard 
to say to her companion, ‘ Eh, they hae gien the puir auld 
* body a grand lift by pittin’ him into the Lord’s Prayer.’ 

Turning from the grammar to changes in the vocables, we 
come upon instances of nearly every law of the science of 
language. But perhaps the most interesting are those changes 
which seem to contravene all law. The great mass of the 
illiterate are very much in the same state of mind in regard to 
long words as Mrs. Blower, in ‘St. Ronan’s Well,’ was in 
regard to the name of Dr. Quackleben. It might be Cockerben 
or Cockleben, or any other similar sound; the one was as 
good as the other. Hence have arisen many changes which 
will not easily range themselves under any philological law. 
Thus ¢ does not change into 7, but in Scotch * catechism’ be- 
comes carritches. The transformation is not difficult to ex- 
plain. The ch in ‘ catechism’ was pronounced as the ch in 
‘church.’ Then ‘ catechism’ lost its final m and passed into 
catechis, and probably getting associated with parritch, the 
one the daily spiritual, the other the daily corporal, food, 
catechis became carritches. Nor, according to philology, does 
b become ¢, yet in Scotch outstrapalous is commonly used in- 
stead of ‘ obstreperous.’ The word is, indeed, liable to consider- 
able disturbance, as it also appears in the forms of abstrapalous 
and obstropolous, and probably of abstraklous. The word gil- 
ravage signifies ‘to hold a merry meeting with noise and riot 
but without doing injury to anyone.’ It appears in a great 
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variety of forms, verbal and nominal, gi/raivitch, galravitch, 
guleravage, goravich, gilrevery, garraivery, garavitching, and 
it would be difficult, if not impossible, to decide which is 
the correct form. Sometimes the corruptions become per- 
manent in the language, as cammas, from ‘ canvas,’ attached 
itself to a particular kind of coarse cloth, and sometimes they 
belong to the oddities of speech, as tamteen, in ‘ St. Ronan’s 
‘ Well, for tontine. Many instances occur in which the 
popular mind reduces an unknown sound to a known one, as 
in the case of Welsh rabbit. Thus Michel, following Jamieson, 
explains tartan purry as being probably tarte en purée, and the 
cake called petticoat tail as petit gastel. Some of the strange 
Scotch corruptions arise from the amalgamation of several 
words into one. Thus, giest is ‘ give us it, gwa is ‘ go awa’ 
(away ),’ fusticat ? is ‘fu (how) shall 1 call it ?’ fusticart ? ‘how 
is it that they call it? ’ and fraat is ‘ for a’ (all) that.’ 

Where there are such transformations, etymology encounters 
great difficulties, and certainty is scarcely attainable unless we 
can trace the words historically. The words for ‘ topsy-turvy ’ 
are very numerous, and nearly all incapable of full explana- 
tion. ‘ Topsy-turvy ’ itself is derived by Skeat from ‘ topside 
‘turfy, or the topside going to the turf or ground. In Scotch, 
heelsterheads, heels o’er heads, heels o'er gowdie, tapirtail, tapsie- 
teerie, tapsalteerie, hiddie-giddie, hirdy-girdy, hiraum-girdum, 
hilliegeleerie or heeliegoleerie, all have this meaning. In heelster- 
heads we have evidently a contraction of ‘heels o’er heads,’ 
with an epenthetic ¢ to fill up the sound. Tapirtail can 
scarcely be explained in any other way than ‘ tap (Scotch for 
top) over tail.’ If this is the case, then we have a transmu- 
tation of over into o’er, and then into eer, and it seems to us 
not improbable that we have, in all the words ending in eerie, 
this same transmuted over. In the case of tapsie-teerie we 
have an instance of a phenomenon not unknown to English, 
and of which several instances occur in Scotch. In English 
the word adder comes from A.S. naedre, and ought to have an 
n, but the x got attached to the article, and a nadder became 
an adder. Neddar or nedder means, in Scotch, an adder. 
In Scotch, Jammer beads is beads made of amber, and J of the 
lammer can scarcely be anything else than the French article, 
which has become part of the word. So in tapsie-teerie the ¢ 
of the teerie belongs to tapsie, and the component parts are tap 
(or top), sit, same as German seite and English side, and overy, 
topside overy. Tapsalteerieis probably the same word. Tap 
and eerie are the same. Sait is in all likelihood the same as 
sit or side. The insertion of the J is strange, but it is not 
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uncommon in Scotch. Walz occurs for wax, walter for water, 
culpis for cups, rolk for rock, and palp for pap. There is no 
etymological reason for this /. It is a mere euphonious caprice 
of the speaker. The Jleerie in heeliegoleerie may also be sup- 
posed to contain the over with affixed /, and then the words 
are heelie (diminutive of heel), go over, but recourse has been 
had to Gaelic, uel go leir, ‘altogether.’ Hirdum-girdum and 
hirdy-girdy ave regarded as mere corruptions of hiddie-giddy, 
that is, with the head in a giddy state. ‘ Heels o'er gowdy’ 
has not received any satisfactory explanation. 

The normal phenomena of the Scotch language have not 
been sufficiently investigated. It is likely that, if a tolerably 
complete list of the words that are common to English, Scotch, 
Anglo-Saxon, Icelandic, Norwegian, Danish, Dutch, Flemish, 
and German were made, some curious facts would emerge. In 
the meantime we call attention only to the marked features of 
Scotch, comparing them principally with English, but some- 
times with one or other of the cognate languages. 

The Scotch has a strong preference for the vowel a. Un- 
questionably this results from a conservative tendency, for the 
a occurs in the earliest forms of language. But the Scotch is 
often led through analogy to extend the a where it did not 
exist. In English o has taken the place of the a. Thus— 


Anglo-Saxon Icelandic English Scotch Latin 
sniw sner snow sna niv- 
blawan blow bla fla- 
raw row raw 
oft oft, often aft, aften 
swa sva so sa and sae 
gan go gae 
fam foam faem 
gast ghost gaist 
ac eik oak aik 
an einn one ane 


Scotch sometimes has an o or some other letter where English 
and cognate languages have an a. This may arise from a 
motive that works obscurely, but has had great influence in 
modifying sounds. Persons get tired of pronouncing words in 
the same way as their neighbours, and to relieve the burden 
of monotony alter the sound. In some cases, however, an 
etymological reason can be given, as in the Scotch loup. 


Anglo-Saxon Icelandic English Scotch 
blaze bleeze 
many mony 
any ony 

hleapen hlaupa leap loup 
let lat and loot 
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Sometimes the oo of English is represented by ee, as 


English Scotch 
root reet 
brow bree 


The a sound in ‘ take’ is represented by a sound of ‘ bat’ in 
Scotch :— 


English Scotch 
break brak 
take tak 

spake spak 
shake shak 


The tendency in dealing with the consonants is to reduce 
the word to the shortest form in which it will be fully intelli- 
gible and adequately expressive. The most frequent is the 
omission of J, a characteristic also of French words derived 
from Latin, as chaud, from calidus :— 


E. folk, S. fouk; E. gold, 8. gowd; E. stolen, S. stown; E. poll, 
S. pow; E. hollow, S. howe; E. knoll, S. knowe; E. bolster, 
S. bowster; E. fallen, S. faen; E. fault, S. faut; EK. salt, S. saut; 
E. shoulder, S. shouther; E. solder, 8. souther; E. soldier, 8. soger ; 
E. shall not, S. sanna. 


The omission of v or 6 is also frequent, as in Latin nobilis 
from xovibilis :— 

E. gable, S. gail or gale; E. oven, S. oon or une; E. harvest, 
S. hearst; E. forward, S. forrat; E. week, S. oof; E. haven, 
S. hain; E. uppermost, S. wmost; E. serve, 8S. sair; E. savour, 
S. sair; E. marvel, S. marie. 

Sometimes the change is great, as darg is for day-work or a 
day’s work, and hizz/e is for housewife. Sometimes. a v is in- 
serted, as I div for ‘1 do,’ I divaa ken, ‘1 do not know.’ Occa- 


sionally other letters are omitted in the middle of words, such 
as k and th :— 


E. taken, S. taen; E. asked, S. ast; E. smother, S. smoor. 


On the other hand, 4 sometimes makes its appearance where 
there is no k in English, as in sclander, sclave, sclate, and 
sclender. In all of these except the last the & is in the root, as 
seen in old French, esclandre, esclave, and esclat. 

Many letters are thrown off at the end of words, especially 
1, d, and k:— 

E. fall, S. fa; E. wall, S. wa; E. ball, S. ba; E. call, S. ca; 
E. full, 8. fu; E. small, 8. sma; KE. hand, 8. han; E. land, S. lan; 
E. mind, S. mine; E. find, 8. fin; E. make, S. ma. 


But the process is not confined to these letters :— 
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E. ashes, S. as; E. bush, S. dus; E. visit, S. visy; E. mouth, 
S. mou; E. guide, S. gy; E. more, S. ma or mae. 


Frequently also there is a transposition of the letter 7. In 
this case the Scotch order is often that of the root :— 


E. scratch, S. scart; E. grass, S. girs; E. burnt, S. brunt; 
E. grin, S. girn; E. gristle, S. girsle; E. truss, S. turs; E. great, 
S. girt. 

Very frequently d is found where English has th, as in faddir, 
middir, boddum, forgaddir, for father, mother, bottom, and for- 
gather. In the same way Scotch has a & or g where English 
has ch or dg, as 

E. birch, 8. dirk; E. church, 8. kirk}; E. match, S. maiz; E. thatch, 
S. thak; E. stitch, S. steek; E. chaff, S. cauf; E. churn, S. kirn; 
E. bridge, 5. brig; E. ridge, S. 7/9. 


Onion, opinion, St. Ninian, companion, are pronounced ingan, 
opingan, Ringan, compangon, and poison and foison (from 
French) (Latin potio and fusio) are pronounced pooshin and 
fushin. 

Scotch contains a great number of instances where the 
initial letter or syllable is cut off. 


E. tobacco, S. bakie; E. potato, S. tatie; E. turnips, S. neeps; 


. embrace, 8. brais; E. againcome, S. gaincome; E. begin, began, 


. gin, gan; BE. decoy, S. goy; E. excuses, S. scuses; E. interrogate, 
tarrogat; KH. arrest, S. reist; E. disguise, S. guise; E. defile, S. jile; 


th oh ts 


E. amazement, S. mazement ; E. indite, S. dite; E. yestereven, S. yes- 
treen, streen. 
Not so frequent, but still numerous, are the instances where the 
final syllable or syllables are cut off, as 

E. Parliamentary cakes (a kind of gingerbread), S. parlies; 
E. gingerbread, S. ginch; E. confederate, S. confeder; E. confiscate, 
S. conjiske; E. strawberries, 8. strawers ; E. spatterdasher, S. spats. 

We should not do justice to our subject, if we did not notice 
a few of the peculiarities which mark the strangest of Scotch 
dialects—that of Aberdeenshire. The most striking one is the 
continual use of the sound of f for wh: ‘who’ becomes fa, * when’ 
fan, ‘whether’ fudder,‘ whip’ fup. * Fafuppit the fuppie?’ means 
‘who whipped the whelp?’ Then the uw or wi sound in other 
Scotch dialects is replaced by the sound ee. Thus ‘school’ be- 
comes sgueel, ‘good’ gweed, * alone ’ aleen, ‘none’ neen. * Fat’s 
‘ the eese o’ that?’ means ‘ what is the use of that ?’? The w re- 
ceives the sound of v, and ‘ wright ’ becomes vricht, ‘ write’ vrite, 
‘wrong’ vrang. The abecomes ai: ‘master’ maister,‘ cart’ cairt. 
At is regularly used for‘ that,’ the relative, and rain is often em- 
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ployed for ‘own.’ The dialect abounds in diminutives, and has 
also a number of augmentative terminations, The diminutives 
occur in every sentence and are heaped one on another. The 
first degree of diminution is by the termination ie, as ‘ dog,’ 
doggie, ‘chap, chappie, ‘ lass, lassie. The diminution becomes 
greater by adding thie, which in all probability is derived from 
ock, also a diminutive termination, made more diminutive by 
te. Thus ‘ lass’ becomes lassie and lassock, and out of lassock 
comes lassikie. And this can be intensified to several degrees 
of diminutiveness by prefixing the adjectives wee and little, ‘a 
‘ little wee bit lassikie,’ and Mr. Gregor gives as Banffshire 
‘a wee wee bit nyaff o a doggie.’ Another peculiar feature of 
Aberdeenshire is the use of ‘ terrible’ like the Greek Seuvds, as 
* He is terribly clever.’ 

The Aberdeenshire dialect would well repay a thorough ex- 
amination, and the means of carrying it out are not far to seek. 
There exists a considerable literature written in the dialect 
from the earliest times, which is still receiving additions. One 
writer, the author of Johnny Gibb of Gushetneuk, deserves 
special mention, for his books are a mine of pure Aberdeen- 
shire words and phrases, and his pictures of Aberdeenshire life 
are instinct with genius and as true to nature as they are 
interesting. 

Jamieson’s Dictionary is a storehouse of linguistic and anti- 
quarian facts, and could supply materials for many articles. 
We have but dipped into it, and that too only in one direc- 
tion. It is to be hoped that the subject will attract the atten- 
tion of the learned, and that a band of competent scholars will 
correct and arrange Jamieson’s accumulations by the light of 
modern linguistic science and incorporate with them the re- 
searches that have been recently made or may still be made 
before the language ceases to be spoken. But in the mean- 
time the republication of the Dictionary and the supplements 
in these handsome volumes is creditable to those who have 
executed the task, and it forms a valuable addition to our 
libraries. 
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Art. VI.— The Herefordshire Pomona. Containing Coloured 
Figures and Descriptions of the most esteemed kinds of 
Apples and Pears. Edited by Roperr Hoce, LL.D., 
F.L.S., &c., for the Woolhope Club. Parts I. to V. folio. 
London and Hereford: 1878-1882. 


Or all the fruit-trees which our country produces, there is 

none more generally serviceable to man or more deser- 
vedly held in high repute than the apple-tree. It will thrive 
in climates which are too cold for the pear, the cherry, and the 
plum. It is more than any other fruit-tree adapted for general 
cultivation, whether in the garden of the squire or in ‘that of 
the humble cottager. No tree affords a more generally useful, 
wholesome, palatable, and continuous supply of fruit than the 
apple-tree. It may be had, in some variety or other. nearly 
all the year round, from the early sorts of June and July to 
those of the late autumn and winter months; and these, by 
careful preservation, may be kept available for food almost 
until the succeeding summer crops are ready for gathering. 
Certainly, when we reflect on the usefulness of the apple, 
whether for kitchen purposes, for dessert, for the production 
of cider, and in confectionery, we cannot wonder that this tree 
has long been held in the highest esteem, and that great atten- 
tion has been and is still being bestowed on the cultivation of 
its numerous and almost infinite varieties. The beauty and 
delicate fragrance of the blossoms—unsurpassed, we think, by 
those of other trees—delight in spring, the loaded fruit add a 
charm to the autumn. In the cheerless winter how attractive 
are ‘ the apples of gold’ as they help to decorate the dessert- 
table or gratify the palates of the guests as they sit around 
the welcome fire! These charm on account of their size and 
beauty ; these for their excellent flavour—of varied quality, 
some being almost lusciously sweet, others having a brisk 
acidity ; others again are notable for a combination of com- 
mendable qualities in form, size, colour, crispness, and flavour. 
And yet almost all the innumerable cultivated varieties of the 
apple come of humble origin, even of the despised wild crab 
of our fields and woodlands—a name suggestive only of sour- 
ness, moroseness, and ill-temper! But what may not cultiva- 
tion effect? Nature has her ways, themselves often variable, 
and art can alter, improve, and multiply variations to an almost 
endless extent: 

‘ Hos natura modos primum dedit: his genus omne 
Sylvarum, fruticumque viret, nemorumque sacrorum. 
Sunt alii, quos ipse via sibi repperit usus.’ 
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Conspicuous amongst the cultivators of our fruit-trees stands 
the name of Thomas Andrew Knight, who during the first 
quarter of the present century ‘ stood at the head of scientific 
‘horticulture in Great Britain.’ <A very interesting account 
of the life of Knight and his work in the orchard appears in 
the First Part of the ‘Herefordshire Pomona’ now in course of 
publication, which we have placed at the head of this article, 
and which is the subject of our consideration. Pliny,* in his 
chapter (De diversis generibus malorum) ‘ On various Kinds of 
‘ Fruits, asks: ‘ Why should I hesitate to mention some other 
‘ varieties of fruits by name, seeing that they have conferred 
‘ everlasting remembrance on those who introduced them as 
‘ having rendered some eminent service in their lives? Un- 
‘less I am deceived,’ he adds, ‘ thereby will appear the in- 
‘ genuity of man in the art of grafting (ingenium inserend?), 
‘ for there is no matter, however small, from which some honour 
* may not be obtained.” He then goes on to mention various 
names of apples or other fruits, such as the Matian, Cestian, 
Mallian apples, &c., which derived their names from indivi- 
duals; and lest his readers should imagine that the names were 
given to the fruits simply on account of the high birth of the 
introducers of the respective varieties, or in the spirit of flattery 
to an illustrious name, he makes especial mention of the Scep- 
tian apple, so called from a freedman (libertinus), its inventor. 
Pliny’s remarks are just, and they are quite applicable in the 
case of Knight, who, in this country at all events, was the first 
to introduce a systematic hybridisation of fruits, which has 
since been so successfully carried out by German, French, and 
English growers. Knight published his ‘ Pomona Herefordi- 
‘ ensis, or descriptive account of the old cider and perry 
‘fruits of Herefordshire, which have always been esteemed 
‘the best of their kind, with such new fruits as have been 
* found to possess superior excellence, accompanied by highly 
‘ finished coloured engravings, under the patronage of the 
‘ Agricultural Society of Hereford,’ in 1811. The original 
drawings for this work are now in the Free Library and 
Museum at Hereford. There are about thirty plates, and the 
drawings were executed by the late Miss Matthews of Bel- 
mont, with the exception of three which are the work of Miss 
Knight of Downton Castle, the late Mrs. Stackhouse Acton 
of Acton Scott. Much has been done in horticulture since 
Knight's time, and with the most praiseworthy enterprise the 
Woolhope Club is now bringing out an entirely new work on 





* Nat. Hist. xv. 14. 
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British apples and pears, with numerous splendidly coloured en- 
gravings of the varieties, and an admirable and full description 
of the same, together with some very exhaustive and valuable 
essays on subjects relating to the Pomona, whether historically, 
scientifically, or practically corsidered. The technical de- 
scriptions are by Dr. Hogg, whose name is well known in the 
horticultural world ; the essays are the work of several pens, 
but the chief merit of the whole is undoubtedly due to Dr. 
Bull of Hereford, whose practical knowledge and scientific 
acquirements, coupled with a patience and enthusiasm beyond 
all praise, are conspicuous everywhere throughout the whole 
work, The drawings, which are characterised by a lifelike 
representation of the fruits, blossoms, and sprays, and admirable 
colouring, are the work of Miss Ellis of Hereford and Miss 
Edith Bull, one of the Doctor’s accomplished daughters, who 
have gratuitously rendered their valuable assistance. The 
chromo-lithographs are, we think, the best we have ever seen, 
and reflect great credit on the skill and artistic capabilities of 
M. G. Severeyns of Brussels. The cost of the whole work is 
of necessity great, and we trust that in time its sale will be 
such as to exonerate the members of the Woolhope Club from 
the very heavy expenses incurred, although ‘the Club has 
‘neither the intention nor desire to make any profit from its 
‘ publication.” Let us now consider a few of the many in- 
teresting points which the ‘ Herefordshire Pomona’ brings 
befcre our notice. 

The introductory essay on the early history of the apple 
and pear is from the pen of Dr. Bull, and is replete with in- 
teresting matter. It is not easy to say who was the happy 
individual who first tasted a really good apple or a juicy deli- 
cious pear. The best fruit of modern days is the result of 
eareful selected cultivation, extending over, it may be, some 
centuries past. The idea that the apple tree is of Eastern 
origin, however, may be safely, we think, dismissed, so far as 
Palestine is concerned. It is true that our English word 
‘ apples’ and ‘ apple-tree’ occur in our Bibles, but there is 
every probability that the Hebrew word Man (tappiach) 
does not mean ‘apple.’ The Septuagint and the Vulgate give 
pijdov and malum, but this affords no clue, because both the 
Greek and the Latin words are used to denote various kinds 
of fruit, as citrons, peaches, quinces, apples, &c. ‘ The apples 
‘ throughout Syria are poor and small, with an insipid sweet- 
‘ness; and it has been within some extensive observation of 
‘ our own, that good apples are never to be found in countries 
‘ warm enough or too warm to produce the grape in perfec- 
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‘ tion.’* Sir Joseph Hooker, when in Palestine some years 
ago, heard from three authorities that the finest apples in 
Syria grew at Joppa and Askalon. ‘ The fact,’ he writes, 
‘ appeared so improbable, that, though one authority had eaten 
‘ them, I could not resist prosecuting the enquiry, and at last 
‘ found a gentleman who had property there, and knew a little 
‘ of horticulture, who assured me they were all quinces, the 
‘ apples being abominable.’ It is true that the apple is now 
cultivated with success in the higher parts of Lebanon, out of 
the boundaries of the Holy Land, yet, as Tristram observes, 
it barely exists in the country itself. The tappiach of the 
Hebrew Bible requires that it should be sweet to the taste, 
fragrant and restorative, and afford some shade. Perhaps, as 
Tristram has conjectured, the apricot has the best claim to 
represent the tappiach of the Old Testament Scriptures. We 
cannot therefore accept Dr. Thomson’s explanation that the 
apple is denoted. This writer's apples which he saw at Askelon, 
and ‘ which would not have disgraced an American orchard,’ 
were doubtless quinces. The apple is in its wild state more 
or less sour, and its pleasant sweetness is due to cultivation, an 
art to which the ancient Hebrews paid little if any attention 
so far as relates to horticulture; so that Palestine is not the 
land where we should expect to find this fruit in early times. 
If we turn to the classical authors of Greece and Rome, we 
still meet with great uncertainties, generally speaking. The 
Greek word yijrov, Doric wadov, whence the Latin malum, 
denotes ‘ tree fruit’ generally, but the same word also signifies 
‘sheep.’ The passage in the ‘ Odyssey’ (vii. 112-131) which 
tells of Ulysses’ visit to Alcinous, king of the Pheacians, 
a luxurious and sensual people who dwelt in the island of 
Scheria, a fabulous folk of a fabulous land, and recounts the 
beauties of the large garden (uéyas dpyatos) in which grew 
pear, pomegranate, and apple trees, &c., of never-failing fruit, 
where ‘ pear after pear grows old, apple after apple, grape 
‘after grape, and fig after fig,’ is too mythical for practical 
information. Vain, too, would it be to seek for any definite 
fruit in the famed myth of the golden apples of the Hespe- 
rides. But, abandoning the poets, there is very little in the 
writings of the Greek prose authors which supplies any defi- 
nite information on the growth and cultivation of the apple. 
One naturally turns to Theophrastus, the pupil of Plato and 
Aristotle, to whom the latter bequeathed his library and the 
originals of his writings. The ‘ History of Plants’ is one of 





* Kitto, Phys. Hist. of Palestine, p. 272. 
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the earliest books on botany which have come down to us. 
Under the terms pndréa and wArov Theophrastus speaks of 
both apples and quinces; but although there is a probability that 
apples are sometimes intended, there is not a single passage in 
the whole of his works that would enable one to say posi- 
tively that apples or apple-trees are definitely spoken of. The 
clearest indication is in his chapter ‘ On Colours,’ § 37, where he 
says the blossom of the p»Xéa is ‘ white with a tinge of red,’ 
and that the fruit is ‘yellow’ (to pwév dvOos éoti AevKov 
éxitophupifor, o d& kaptros EavGos), but even this would apply 
to the quince. It is certainly probable that some attention 
was paid to the cultivation of apples and pears in the time of 
Theophrastus, for he says that these trees do not naturally 
grow with one stem only, but are made to do so by training 
(7H aywy)), the lateral branches being cut off (7apatpoupévev 
Tov addr). 

Apples and pears sometimes made their appearance on the 
dessert tables of the Greeks; thus Clearchus, in Athenzus 
(xiv. 60), mentions ‘ dried figs, pears (da7rvos), and peaches, 
‘ apples (Aa), and almonds.’ The presence of a dish of pears 
on the table of the Deipnosophists gives occasion for a certain 
guest to exhibit his knowledge on the subject :— 

‘1 will now speak of the pears (azvov) which I see before me, because 
from this fruit the Peloponnesus derived its name and was called ’Azia, 
for pears were abundant in this country, as Ister tells us.* It was 
customary to bring up pears in water at entertainments, as we learn 
from the Breutias of Alexis in the lines—‘ A. Have you ever seen 
pears floating in a quantity of water set before hungry men? B. Often 
indeed, what then? A. Does not each man always take out the ripest 
pear that floats before him? B. Doubtless he does.”’ 

Passing over the few scattered notices of apples and pears 
which occur in the writings of the Latin poets, we come to 
something more generally interesting to the antiquarian and 
horticulturist in the works of the Roman writers on husbandry, 
as Cato, Columella, and Palladius, and in the ‘ Natural History’ 
of the elder Pliny. It must be remembered that these writers 
de Re rustica are separated by considerable intervals of time: 
Cato was born 234 B.c.; Columella was a contemporary of 
Seneca, and lived about ‘the time of Christ ; Palladius pro- 
bably belongs to the middle of the fourth century of the 


* Apia i is the name given by Homer to the ] -eloponnesus ; and the 
derivation of the Deipnosophist in Athenieus is a mere fancy. There is 
no doubt that the country was called Apia from Apis, the Pelasgian 
adventurer, who is“tecorded to have established a government in the 
Peloponnesus. 
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Christian era. We will content ourselves with what the 
earliest and latest of these writers on Roman husbandry have 
left us regarding the cultivation of apples. Cato (cap. xlviii.) 
says apple-trees are to be treated after the same manner as 
olive-trees ; each cutting must be set according to the kind of 
tree. The following are the rules to be*observed: turn the 
ground with a double-pronged fork; plant in early spring; 
dig trenches five feet wide; supply with manure; hoe the 
ground carefully; crumble the soil; make a smooth trench, 
not too deep; plant thickly in a line; riddle the earth to a 
finger deep; smooth it with a board or with the feet; sur- 
round with stakes, and support with props; lay over brush- 
wood or fig-fascines to keep out the sun and the cold; arrange 
so that a man may walk underneath; weed out, and remove 
growing herbage. 

Flower-pots appear to have been in use amongst the ancient 
Romans, and to have been not dissimilar in form to those of 
modern days. In a chapter on the cultivation of apple and 
other trees Cato tells us that scions ( pud/i) must be taken from 
the trees and pressed into the soil in an upright position, so 
that they may take root. He says the cuttings must be taken 
from the top of the tree (Columella, however, considers these 
to be the worst). ‘Those kinds which you are particularly 
‘ anxious about should be planted in pots with holes in them 
* (calicibus pertusis) or in small baskets filled with soil;’ when 
two years old the branch below should be cut off, and the 
young tree planted with the pot in the ground. Every kind 
of tree should be similarly treated in order that it may take 
root well. 

Palladius (iii. cap. xxv.) has a long and interesting chapter 
on the treatment and preservation of apples and pears, and it 
is probable that the art of horticulture had made some con- 
siderable progress in his time. Speaking of pears he recom- 
mends February as the best month for planting, if the locality 
be a cold one, but November if it be a warm one, so that the 
young trees should benefit by a watered soil. A soil suited 
to vineyards is suited to pears; a fertile soil produces strong 
trees and abundant fruit. Pears are thought to change their 
stony nature by being planted on a soft soil. The result of 
sowing pears, he adds, is a slow process ; man has a long time to 
wait, and pears from seed deteriorate from the excellency of their 
kind,* It is better, therefore, to plant young trees in Novem- 





* This reminds one of the old English expression, ‘ He that plants 
‘ pears plants for his heirs.’ 
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ber in well-prepared trenches; a space of thirty feet should 
separate the trees, and the ground should be frequently stirred 
and watered even till the blossoms appear. After a year a 
supply of dung should be given; ox’s dung is supposed to 
produce the heaviest crops; ashes are sometimes mixed with 
the dung under the idea that thereby the fruit derives some 
acidity. If a tree looks sickly (Janguida), you should pierce 
the root and insert a piece of wood or of pinewood into the 
trunk; if pinewood be not at hand, you may use a plug of oak, 
Worms are destroyed and prev ented by frequent washings of 
the roots with bull’s gall; the fresh lees of old wine applied to 
the roots will hasten the blossoms. 

On the grafting of pears Palladius recommends that this 
should be done in February or March; the graft must be 
made under the bark in the trunk. The trees on which the 
graft may be made are the wild pear, the apple, according to 
some on the almond and white thorn (Crategus), or as Virgil 
recommends, on the ash and citron, or, as others say, on the 
cleft wood of the pomegranate. The grafting of the apple on 
the pear, or vice versd, seems to have been a favourite method. 
Thus again Palladius :— 

‘ Insita proceris pergit concrescere ramis, 
Et sociam mutat malus amica pirum, 
Seque feros silvis hortatur linquere mores, 

Et partu gaudet nobiliore frui.’ * 

The Romans paid much attention to the preservation of 
their apples and pears so as to last for useful purposes long 
after they were gathered. Pears should be gathered for keep- 
ing on a calm day, as the moon decreases from the twenty- 
second to the eighth day ; they should be hand-picked when 
dry, whole, nearly hard, taken from those about to fall, and 
somewhat green; they should then be enclosed in a covered 
pitched vessel with the mouth inclining downwards and buried 
in adamp place. Those which are hard in flesh and cuticle 
should be first placed in a heap where they will begin to soften, 
then put into a well-baked earthen vessel, and covered with 
pitch, the top being secured by plaster; the whole is then 
buried in a small trench in a place exposed to the sun. Many 
preserve pears bv burying them with chaff or corn; others, 
directly they are gathered, bury them with their stalks in 
pitched vessels, the mouths of which are covered with plaster 
or pitch ; the whole is then covered with coarse sand in the 
open air. Others separate the pears and preserve in honey. 








* De Inait. 77-30. 
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Others boil salt water, which they skim as it begins to seethe 
(cum ceperit undare calefacta), and immerse the pears to be 
preserved just after the water cools; then after a little time 
they take them out and place in vessels, the mouths of which 
are covered with plaster ; a night and day they remain in the 
cold salt water; afterwards they soften them for two days in 
pure water, and finally preserve them in must or dried grape 
wine or sweet wine. The main object apparently was to 
exclude the air in most of these cases. 

The perry (vinum de piris) of the Romans consisted of 
bruised pears put into a very thin bag and pressed with weights 
or in a winepress; it was in fact nothing but the expressed 
juice of the fruit, at least according to Palladius’s receipt. Of 
course such pear wine would not keep except in cold winter 
weather, and so our author expressly adds, ‘hieme durat, sed 
‘ prima acescit estate —it will keep in the winter, but turns 
acid with the _ warmth of summer. 

Pear vinegar was made as follows :—Wild pears, or pears of 
a coarse sort, were to be placed when ripe in a heap for three 
days, then into a vessel with spring or rain water; the vessel 
was to be left uncovered for thirty days; as much vinegar as 
was required for use was to be taken out, and so much water 
added. A peculiar drink, called liguamen castimoniale, * tem- 
* perance pear-wine’ (?), was made by treading very ripe 
pears mixed with salt; when the flesh was broken up, they 
were buried in small casks or in earthen vessels covered with 
pitch, After three months this gives a liquor of pleasant 
flavour, of a whitish colour. For this kind of wine it was 
desirable to add, at the time the pears were pressed, a certain 
proportion of dark wine. 

Pliny tells us that the use of the Latin word mala was not 
restricted to apples, but belonged to other kinds of fruit, as 
peaches, pomegranates, &c. He mentions several varieties of 
apples and pears, some of which derive their names from the 
localities where they were first known, others from individuals 
who had the credit of introducing them, and others again 
from some peculiarity in their appearance—such as melapia, 
‘ apple-pears ;’ mustea, ‘ new-wine apples,’ from their ripening 
early like our summer fruit; melimela, ‘honey apples; ’ 
orbiculata, * globe apples; pannucea,‘ ragged apples,’ from their 
wrinkled appearance, &c. He is apparently speaking of the 
crab in its most acid mood when he says some apples are 
peculiarly bad, and sour enough to turn the edge of a sword. 
‘ Id peculiare improbitatis et acerbitatis convicium, et vis tanta, 
‘ut aciem gladii perstringat’ (xv. 15). The remarks of Pliny 
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de pomis servandis are simply condensed from the works on 
Roman husbandry from which we have given some extracts 
above. 

Passing from Greece and Italy to our own country, there is 
great reason to believe that the people of the latter country 
found apples growing here at the time of Cesar’s invasion, 
though, as Dr. Bull says, we have no actual record of the 
fact. The ancient Britons probably knew little of apples 
beyond the sour crab, and the Romans probably brought with 
them the varieties of fruit they had been accustomed to use in 


Italy. 


‘ They ever loved to surround themselves with the plants of their 
own country, and it is to them we owe the introduction of the elm, the 
box, the walnut, the cherry, and the pear. The coarse pot-herb 
Alexanders (Smyrnium olusatrum) is generally found in the neighbour- 
hood of Roman earthworks, and unwittingly they brought the Roman 
nettle (Urtica pilulifera) which still haunts some of the ruined Roman 
stations in England. From the districts in which the Romans settled, 
the fruit there would gradually spread through the country. In the 
third century the Romans obtained permission, it is said, of the 
Emperor Probus to introduce the vine into Britain, and soon made 
wine from the fruit.’ 


As other invaders came into this country, the native Britons, 
now through the Romans having some knowledge of apple- 
culture, would carry with them their varieties of apples into 
remote regions. That this took place during the fifth and 
sixth centuries there is some evidence to show. The native 
Britons, harassed by the Saxons, took refuge amongst the 
mountains of Wales, and from thence many fled to the north- 
west coast of France, viz. to Armorica, now called Brittany 
from the very fact of this migration. That the Normandy 
cider apples were introduced from England by British monks 
is attested by the ‘ Liber Landavensis’ on the English side, 
and by Montalembert in his ‘ Les Moines d’Occident’ on the 
French. In the Jatter work it is said that the British monk 
Teilo * planted with his own hands, assisted by St. Samson, 
* an immense orchard, a true forest of fruit-trees, three miles 
‘in extent, in the neighbourhood of D6l;’ and the fact is 
attested by the ‘ Liber Landavensis ’ in nearly the same words. 
According to tradition the planting of this large orchard first 
led to the manufacture of cider in Normandy, a beverage 
which some centuries afterwards attained great celebrity. In 
process of time apple orchards became extremely common in 
England. From the time of the conversion of the Anglo- 
Saxons to Christianity for several centuries up to the four- 
VOL. CLVIII, NO. CCCXXIY. HH 
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teenth century the cultivation of fruit was chiefly carried on 
by the monks. Fish and fruit entered largely into the diet of 
the people in those days; and to the ecclesiastics they were 
indebted for the fishponds and gardens they established 
wherever they dwelt. 


‘The monks were men of peace and study, and living in retired spots 
depended upon their gardens for much of their food. Through ages of 
war and bloodshed they pursued their peaceful avocations, and cultivated 
the soil with sedulous industry. Many a monk, like Scott’s Abbot 
Boniface of Kennequhair, has found great pleasure in the pears and 
apples he had grafted with his own hands. The “abbey garden” is 
always observed to occupy the best and most sheltered situation that 
could be found, and by their foreign connexions the monks were 
enabled to obtain, from more favourable climates, not only better kinds 
of vegetables and more choice fruits for their delectation, but also 
valuable medicinal herbs for the treatment of the sick poor in their 
neighbourhood. The ruins of most of the old abbeys afford, to this 
day, proofs of the care bestowed by their former inhabitants in intro- 
ducing foreign plants. From the gardens attached to these institutions 
they have often been found by botanists to wander into the neighbour- 
ing fields and woods. Asarabacca (Asarum europaum), recently found 
by the Woolhope Club in the forest of Deerfold, is one of these 
medicinal plants. Thorn-apple (Datura Stramonium), stinking groundsel 
(Senecio squalidus), and the plant always grown in nunnery gardens 
(Aristolochia clematitis) are other examples, and more might be 
mentioned. As early as 674 there is a record that Brithnot, the first 
Abbot of Ely, laid out extensive gardens and orchards, which he 
“ planted with a great variety of herbs, shrubs, and fruit-trees. Ina 
“ few years the trees which he planted and engrafted appeared at a dis- 
“ tance like a wood, loaded with the most excellent fruits in great abund- 
“ ance,andadded much to the commodiousness and beauty of the place.” ’ 


We know that there were many varieties of apples grown in 
England, both cultivated and wild, as early as the twelfth 
century, but their names have perished with two curious excep- 
tions, viz. the pearmain and the costard apple. The first 
appears in a legal deed in the sixth year of King John (1205): 
* Robert de Evernue was found to hold his lordship of Redham 
and Stokesley, in Norfolk, by petty serjeantry, the paying 
of 200 pearmains, and four hogsheads (modios) of wine made 
of pearmains into the excheque, on the Feast of St. Michael 
‘yearly.’ Drayton in his ‘ Polyolbion’ writes :-— 


“ 


* 


“ 


‘ The pearmain which to France long ere to us was known; 
Which careful fruiterers now have denizen’d our own;’ 
and the word bespeaks its French origin. 
The ‘ costard apple’ is mentioned in the fruiterers’ bills of 
Edward I. (1292), when it was sold for one shilling the hundred 
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under the name of ¢ poma costard.’ It is curious to note that 
this costard apple gives us the original meaning of our word 
coster in the compound costermonger, ‘an itinerant seller of 
‘ fruit.’ Formerly the word was spelt costerd- or costard-monger, 
and Professor Skeat tells us that in Drant’s Horace the former 
spelling occurs as the translation of pomarius in Sat. ii. 3, 227. 
In the ‘ Promptorium Parvulorum’ (p. 94) costard is explained 
by ‘appulle,’ guirianum. Drant’s lines run thus :— 
‘ The prodigall, by witte worde hath 
Ten talentes: in his heate 
He biddes the costerdmongers and 
Thappothycaries neate.’ 


In Shakespeare’s time the costermonger appears to have been 
specially the fruit-seller, for Ford, the dramatist (born 1586), 
makes one of his characters say, ‘ Upon my life he means to 
‘turn costermonger, and is projecting how to forestall the market. 
‘I shall cry pippins rarely..* The etymology of the word 
costard, however, still remains to be explained. The name of 
costermonger shows at any rate that apples at this time were 
extensively grown and used. 

The use of some drink made from appples and pears would 
probably be, in some instances, almost contemporary with the 
cultivation of those fruits, and we have already noticed the 
pear wines (if they deserved such a name) of Palladius’s receipts. 
That cider was used in early English times, at least in the thir- 
teenth century, there is clear evidence to show ; and though the 
quality of medizval cider was doubtless very poor drink com- 
pared with the cider of Herefordshire and Devonshire, it was 
probably extensively consumed. 

‘The history of the apple during the middle ages is chiefly to be 
gleaned from the incidental notices with reference to cider which have 
come down to us. From these scant notices it would appear that the 
manufacture of cider was not confined to certain districts as it now is, 
since but little was known of the influence of the soil, or its quality, in 
those days. Where apples grew and drink was scarce, cider was made, 
The first distinct notice of it as being made in England was in Norfolk ; 
the next we have is in Yorkshire. “ In 1282 the bailiff of Cowick, near 
“ Richmond [North Riding of Yorkshire], stated in his account that he 
“had made sixty gallons of cider from three quarters and a half of 
“ apples. In these days no one would think of making it so far north. 
“ In Scotland it seems never to have been made or used to any extent.’ ” 


It seems uncertain at what date cider began to be much used 
in Herefordshire, now so famous for this beverage. In the 





* The Sun’s Darling,’ act iv. sc. 1. 
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* Roll of the Household Expenses of Bishop Swinfield’ (thir- 
teenth century) no mention is made of cider, and ‘since both 
‘ beer and wine are very frequently mentioned in it, it affords 


‘the strongest negative testimony against the existence of 


* orchards and the making of either cider or perry in Hereford- 
‘ shire at that time.’ 

The mention of sider in Wycliffe’s *‘ Bible, * to which refer- 
ence is made in the‘ Pomona,’ + conv eys no information as to 
whether cider was known to Wycliffe or his followers, ‘ who 
‘ are known to have lived for several years in seclusion in the 
© wilds of Deerfold Forest, North Herefordshire.’ It is not a 
question whether the word ¢ sider’ may be a translation of oixepa 
(not o/yepa) ; it is clearly the representative of the Greek word, 
which itself is from the Hebrew 73¥ (shécar), ‘ strong drink.’ 
In Middle English the word is variously spelt sicer, eyder, sythir. 
The allusion is to the passage in the Vulgate: ‘ Cave ne vinum 
‘ bibas nec siceram.’t Wycliffe’s version is not the only ene which 
gives sidir instead of ‘ strong drink ’ in Luke i. 15; the Rheims 
version (1582) has the passage ‘and vvine and ‘sicer he shal 
‘ not drinke.’ 

Dr. Bull gives several quotations from Shakespeare, who 
draws some of his admirable similes from apples and pears. 
Two of Shakespeare’s apples may be identified with well-known 
modern varieties. ‘I am withered like an old apple-john.’§ 
* What the devil hast thou brought there? Apple-johns? Thou 
‘ know’st Sir John cannot endure an apple- john.’ 
could not bear the idea of being considered ‘ a dry, round, old 
‘ withered knight.’ The apple-john i is the winter greening 
of Dr. Hoge’s ‘ Fruit Manual,’ which will keep for two years, 
but gets very dry and shriveled. 

‘There’s a dish of leather-coats for you!’ says Davy to 
Bardolph, setting a dish of apples before him. ‘The leather- 
* coats’ belong doubtless to the russets ; ; and perhaps, as Dr. 
Bull suggests, the royal russet, which still grows in Glouces- 
tershire, is the apple of Shakespeare’s day. 

Dr. Bull is no doubt correct in believing that apples and 
pears were cultivated in England iong before cider and perry 
were made. The ancient Britons drank mead, our English 
forefathers ale. Wine was introduced by the Romans, and a 
great impetus was given to the wine trade by the Norman 
Conquest. William I. and his followers from Bordeaux and 
the neighbouring provinces introduced into England large 





* Luke i. 15. T Pt. I. p. 16. t Judg. xiii. 7. 
§ 1 Hen. IV. iii. 3 2 Hen. IV. ii. 4. 
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quantities of wine. ‘ The vine itself, which had been introduced 
‘ by the Romans, was again carefully planted, and every effort 
* was made by the Normans to establish it here. This is proved 
‘ by the fact that there are no less than thirty-eight entries of 
* vineyards in Domesday Book.’ Later on, when Henry II., 
by his marriage with the daughter of William Duke of Aqui- 
taine, obtained possession of Guienne, Poitou, Saintogne, Au- 
vergne, &c., and was master, in the right of his father and 
mother, of Anjou, Touraine, Normandy, and Maine besides, the 
consumption of wine increased till at last the demand was 
greater than the supply. The price of wine was fixed by enact- 
ment in the reign of Edward ILI. (1396); ¢ the demand in- 
‘creased and the price got higher until the middle of the fif- 
‘teenth century, when no wine was permitted to exceed the 
‘ price of twelve pence the gallon, and a law was made that “ no 
‘person, except those who could spend a hundred marks 
* “ annually, or were of noble birth, should keep in his house 
‘ “any vessel of wine exceeding ten gallons.”’ Although, as 
we have seen, there is evidence to show that cider was used in 
Early English times (thirteenth century), it is probable that it 
did not come extensively into use till considerably later. So 
long us the French wines were available for consumption, our 
forefathers generally were content with wine and ale ; but— 
when England lost the French provinces and frequent wars arose 
between the two countries, culminating in bitterness and hatred 
between the people, as they did in the reigns of William III. and 
Anne, all commerce was necessarily restricted, and every effort was 
made to supply the place of the French wines. The manufacture of 
home-made wine of every kind was encouraged, and then it was, too, 
that the production of cider was pushed forward, its use generally 
inculcated, and its praises vaunted to the utmost by our poets.’ 
It was in the time of William ILI. that John Philips, the 
mimetic Milton, published his principal poem, on ‘ Cider,’ in 
two books (1706), in verse which is but an echo of the numbers 
of ‘ Paradise Lost.’ There was nothing like cider :— 
‘What should we wish for more? or why in quest 

Of foreign vintage, insincere and mixt, 

Traverse th’ extremest world? Why tempt the rage 

Of the rough ocean, when our native glebe 

Imparts, from bounteous womb, annual recruits 

Of wine delectable, that far surmounts 

Gallic or Latin grapes, or those that see 

The setting sun near Calpe’s “ towering height ”? 

Nor let the Rhodian nor the Lesbian vines 

Vaunt their rich must, nor let Tokay contend 

For sov'ranty: Phaneus self must bow 

To th’ Ariconian vales.’ 
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The orchards of Herefordshire did not probably exist at the 
end of the thirteenth century, or some notice would have ap- 
peared of them or of their cider in Bishop Swinfield’s Roll ; but 
at the end of the sixteenth century ‘ we have the very positive 
‘ evidence of old Gerarde, not only of the existence of orchards 
‘in the fields, and apple-trees in the hedgerows, but that cider 
‘ was abundantly made and appreciated.’ Gerarde speaks of 
apple-trees ‘whose stocke or kindred is so infinite’ that he 
thinks it ‘ not amisse to give one gencrall description.’ He thus 
quaintly writes :— 


‘The tame and graffed apple trees are planted and set in gardens and 
orchards made for that purpose; they delight to grow in good and 
fertile grounds: Kent doth abound with apples of most sorts. But I 
have seen in the pastures and hedgerows around the grounds of a 
worshipful gentleman dwelling two miles from Hereford, called Master 
Roger Bodnome, so many trees of all sorts, that the servants drinke for 
the most part no other drinke but that which is made of apples. The 
quantity is such, that by the report of the gentleman himselfe, the 
parson hath for tithe many hogsheads of syder. The hogs are fed with 
the fallings of them, which are so many, that they make choice of those 
apples they do eat, who will not taste of any but the best. An example 
doubtles to be followed of gentlemen that have land and living; but 
envie saith, the poore wil break down our hedges, and we shall have 
the least part of the fruit, but forward in the name of God, graffe, set, 
plant and nourish up trees in every corner of your grounds; the labour 
is small, the cost is nothing, the commoditie is great, yourselves shall 
have plenty, the poore shall have somewhat in time of want to relieve 
their necessitie, and God shall reward your good mindes and 
diligence.’ * 


Dr. Bull concludes his interesting essay on the ‘ Early 
‘ History of the Apple and Pear’ by a dissertation on the 
health-giving properties of ‘syder’ from the pen of the Rey. 
Martin Johnson, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford, Vicar of 
Dilwyn from 1651 to 1698. Cider-drinkers are supposed to 
enjoy longevity,t which is said to be a characteristic of the 
county of Herefordshire, a fact ‘happily borne out in these 
‘ days by the evidence of the returns of the Registrar-General, 
‘which make Herefordshire one of the four longest-lived 
‘counties.’ The Vicar of Dilwyn says :— 

‘ This parish, wherein syder is plentifull, hath, and doth afford many 
people that have and do enjoy this blessing of long life: neither are the 
aged here bedridden or decrepit as elsewhere, but for the most pt 
lively and vigorous; next to God, we ascribe it to our flourishing 








* « Herball,’ p. 1459. 
t John Philips, the cider poet, seems to have been an exception to 
this rule of longevity, for he died at the early age of thirty-two. 
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orchards, which are not onely the ornament but pride of our country, 
and that in a double respect, Ist, that the bloomed trees in Spring do 
not onely sweeten but purifey y® ambient air, as Mr. Beal observes in 
“ Heref. Orchards,” p. 8. Next, that they yield us plenty of rich and 
winy liquors, w*® long experience hath taught do conduce very much 
to the constant health and long lives of our inhabitants, the cottagers, 
as well as y® wealthier, using, for the most part, little other liquors in 
their families, than restorative sider. Their ordinary course among 
their serv’ is to breakfast and sup with toast and cyder through the 
whole Lent, and the same dyet in the neighbourhood continues on 
fasting dayes all the yeere after; which heightens their appetites and 
creates in them durable strength to labour. Syder is their physick, 
and our vessels their apothecaries shops.’ 

With regard to the parentage of the apple some doubt exists 
among botanists whether besides Pyrus malus, Linn., two or 
three other closely allied wild forms, such as P. acerba and P. 
precox or paradisaica, do not deserve to be regarded as distinct 
species. The latter is supposed by some authors to be the 
parent of the dwarf paradise stock now so generally used for 
grafting. Probably these forms are mere varieties, and it is 
certain that the common wild crab varies considerably in this 
country.*  Pyrus malus is widely spread over Europe and 





* Hehn (‘ Kulturpflanzen und Hausthiere,’ p. 458, Berlin, 1877) is of 
opinion that the cultivated apple was originally brought into Europe 
from Asia. We think this improbable; though the apple-tree (Pyrus 
malus) is indig-nous in Western Asia, it does not appear to be so in 
India, whence our early Aryan ancestors migrated westerly into other 
countries. The apple was, we think, quite unknown to the people of 
India in ancient times ; the general climate is not suited to it; though, 
perhaps, there are some parts of the Himalayas where it would thrive, 
just as the peach, apricot, and walnut trees do now. The derivation of 
the word apple, which appears in Celtic, Slavonic, German, &c., still 
awaits satisfactory explanation at the hands of learned philologists. 
There does not appear to be any certain or even probable derivation of 
the word in Sanskrit. Dr. Karl Schinborn, indeed, in his exhaustive 
treatise, ‘ Etymologie von Obstnamen (Breslau, 1866), refers ‘ apple’ to 
a Sanskrit word abala; but no such word occurs in the dictionaries of 
Benfey and Monier Williams, and Prof. Max Miiller writes to us that 
he has never met with the word. Adala = not + strong, or weak ; 
but why such an epithet should be applied to an apple-tree or its fruit, 
one would be at a loss to conjecture. The learned Oxford professor 


once thought of the Sanskrit dmra (S]T@), ‘the mango tree,’ whose 


fruit is a kind of apple in appearance, but he is doubtful now. We 
believe that the Greeks and Romans were, historically speaking, the 
first cultivators of both apples and pears, and that England owes the 
introduction of both as cultivated fruits to the latter people, who found 
the original crab indigenous here with an already Celtic name (what- 
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Western Asia, and extends northwards into Scandinavia; it is 
probably a true native of our own country. The pear-tree 
(Pyrus communis, Linn.) occurs in the temperate regions of 
Europe and Asia, and extends northwards into southern 
Sweden; it is scattered over Britain, but has often escaped 
from cultivation, so that it is doubtful whether it is really indi- 
genous. The more general opinion now is that all our varieties 
of apples have their origin in the single species, the Pyrus 
malus. But the cultivated fruit is a very different thing from 
the wild fruit, and the cultivated fruit depends upon a variety 
of circumstances, especially those relating to soil, which in- 
fluence it in some way or other; and it is often difficult, if not 
impossible, to say beforehand what kind of soil will best suit 
some particular variety; experience alone will decide the 
question. The wild apple-tree will grow and thrive in almost 
every variety of soil, but even it is affected by local circum- 
stances of soil and climate; and Knight’s assertion that ‘ every 
‘ variety of the apple is more or less affected by the nature of 
‘ the soil it grows upon’ has been amply confirmed by our ex- 
perienced fruit-growers. ‘On some soils the fruit attains a 
‘ large size and is full of juice, on others it is dry and highly 
‘ flavoured.’ The peculiarities of soil adapted for the success- 
ful cultivation of our orchard cider apples are not necessarily 
best adapted for that of our dessert apples. Neither again 
are all the varieties of cider apples, though grown on the 
same soil, equally good for making the best kind of drink. 
Some fruits seem to receive benefit from those qualities in the 
soil by which others are injured, as would appear from the fact 
that excellent cider was formerly made from the Redstreak, 
Golden Pippin, and Stire, when grown in light soils. Most of 
our cider apples will only grow well and mature the desirable 
flavour of their juices on rich loam. According to Marshall 
‘ the once celebrated Stire, which in the limestone lands of the 
Forest of Dean yielded an incomparably rich and highly 
flavoured cider, when grown in the rich deep soil of the Vale 
of Gloucester afforded a liquor only useful for its strength 
and roughness.’ If we take the Forwhelp, the prince of 
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ever may be its root), which native Celtic name has survived to this 
day, and has not been superseded by the Latin malum. It is different 
with our word pear, which tree is not probably indigenous in a wild 
state in Britain. Pear is, of course, the Latin pirus or pirum, and it 
seems not improbable that the Romans, in this case, introduced both 
the tree and its name into this country, which Latin name it has ever 
since retained. 
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cider apples, which yields the cider so remarkable for its 
strength and gusto—its peculiar marked and delicious taste 
seems to linger on our palate as we write—if we transfer the 
Foxwhelp from the rich red loam of Herefordshire to a light 
sandy soil, the cider loses its merits and becomes thin and of 
very inferior flavour. The Hagloe Crab, another celebrated 
apple in its day, is said to have required the calcareous rock 
called ‘ Dunstone’ to bring out its full flavour and richness. 
It is certainly a curious fact, as the * Pomona’ tells us, and 
more than an incidence, that the practical experience of so 
many generations of men should show that the two English 
counties which have chietly given its high character to English 
cider, e.g. Herefordshire and Devonshire, are both remark- 
able for the same character of soil, that is for the deep clay 
‘ loam of the old red sandstone.’ Light soils will not produce 
trees which yield superior cider, and experience fully confirms 
the rule that he who would plant a successful orchard must choose 
a deep stiff sandstone loam if he can do so. Lime seems to be 
an important ingredient in orchard soil. ‘ Credenhill is noted 
‘ for its orchards, and their fertility is due in great measure to 
‘ the supply of lime from the marl or cornstone which surrounds 
‘ the hill, as it does so many others in Herefordshire.’ 

We have already referred to Knight’s labours in the field of 
horticulture. He successfully studied the vegetable produc- 
tions of the farm and garden, and even turned his mind to the 
improvement of some of our most useful domestic animals, as 
the breed of horses, cattle, sheep, pigs, and degs. Nothing es- 
caped his notice. The mode of growth of plants, the circula- 
tion of the sap in trees, the phenomena of germination, the in- 
fluence ot light upon foliage, the formation of roots, &c., were 

‘ all tested by a series of original and ingenious experiments.’ 
To the result of his labours we owe many new varieties of 
fruits, apples, pears, plums, nectarines, cherries, strawberries, 
currants; while the varieties of cabbages, peas, and onions im- 
proved under his guidance; new varieties of flowers were pro- 
duced, and thus ‘ he often made valuable and important addi- 
‘ tions to the luxuries and necessities of life.’ 

There is one theory, however, which Knight held, that un- 
fortunately tended to operate against the progress of scientific 
horticulture for a long time, which we will notice, as the subject 
is most important from a practical point of view, and that is his 
belief that all varieties of apples and pears died out in time. 
In April 1795 Knight made a communication to the Royal 
Society in a paper “called Observations on the Grafting of 
‘ Trees, in which he maintained that in the process of grafting 
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there was no renewal of vitality, but that the scion carried with 
it the debility of the tree from which it was taken. He re- 
peated his opinion two years afterwards in his ‘ Treatise on the 
‘ Culture of the Apple and Pear, and of the Manufacture of 
* Cider and Perry.’ The idea of varieties ‘ dying out’ was not 
a new one, but it received at this time general acceptance on 
account of the well-known scientific and practical knowledge of 
its promulgator. ‘It was so well put forward that the merit 
‘ of an actual discovery was awarded to Mr. Knight by com- 
‘mon consent.’ Did not all fruit-growers recognise the diffi- 
culty of propagating by grafts from old and ¢ cankered ’ trees? 
Was not canker due to age and debility? Is it not therefore 
probable ‘ that there is a period beyond which the debility in- 
‘ cident to old age cannot be stimulated’? It is fortunate that 
we are able to assert that Knight’s theory is not correct. An 
individual tree may grow old and die, and the kind will of 
course die out if nothing is done to perpetuate it. But a 
tree is not an individual in the same sense that most animals 
are individuals ; a tree is a collection of individuals, and every 
bud is potentially a new tree ready to grow under favourable 
conditions with renewed life and vigour, vand to dev elop into a 
form like that which produced it. 


As Dr. Bull has admirably said :— 


‘The notion that a graft can live no longer than the tree from which 
it is taken, seems to rest upon the.assumption that the new wood which 
proceeds from the graft is not a new tree, but only a detached part of 
the parent. But this is evidently a mistake. A branch produced by 
a graft is as distinctly a new and separate individual as a branch pro- 
duced by a cutting. In both cases the bud is the source of new 
growth; and, physiologically speaking, a seed itself ditfers little from a 
bud except in being more carefully protected, and in being spon- 
taneously detached. The embryo in a seed, the bud inserted in 
budding, the buds in a graft or ina cutting, differ only in their position ; 
and each, as it develops, becomes a new individual, not a mere 
dependent portion of the parent. The embryo of the seed doubtless 
gives that mysterious rejuvenescence of life which ever dwelt so 
strongly in Mr. Knight’s mind; and there is this great difference, that 
whilst the bud necessarily produces the :ame plant from which it is 
derived, the seed, even when self-fertilised, is by no means always true 
to the plant producing it, and thus a new ‘and varied species may be 
produced ; but in each case the new plant has an independent existence, 
a distinct and separate life, inheriting, doubtless, much from the parent 
tree, but nevertheless capable of being largely influenced by the 
circumstances of its own position.’ 


The general opinion, however, of fruit-growers is that sorts 
do die out. * Science may say what it likes,’ said a very 
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intelligent horticulturist, whose hobby fruit-growing has been 
for many years; ‘science may say what it Jikes, but it shall 
‘ never make me believe that sorts don’t die out, for I know 
‘ they do.’ 

We have already mentioned the Foxwhelp as the best of all 
the orchard apples. This apple is an admirable instance to show 
the incorrectness of the ‘dying-out theory:;’ which seems not 
only at variance with the general principles of vegetable phy- 
siology, but also contradicted by recent experiments. Of the 
Foxwhelp, Knight said more than sixty years ago: ‘ Some at- 
‘tempts are still made to propagate it, but I venture to pre- 

‘dict they will not be successful; for the grafts necessarily 
* partake of a life that is two centuries old, and the young stock 
‘can give nutriment only, not new life.’ 

In the last special notice to the members of the Woolhope 
Club we read the gratifying information that ‘the Pomona 
‘ Committee have the great satisfaction to inform the members 
that the experiments they have caused to be carried on during 
the last four years, for the restoration of those valuable orchard 
fruits, the Foxwhelp, Skerme’s Kernel apples, and the Taynton 
Squash Pear, have completely succeeded. They have now 
* 800 young trees in vigorous health.’ Seedlings, i.e. apples 
and pears reared from pips, are of slow growth—at least it is 
long before they bear fruit. Apple-seedlings, according to 
Knight’s experience, take from five to twelve years to come 
into bearing; pear-tree seedlings do not bear till they are 
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twelve to eighteen years old, which reminds us of the lines of 


Virgil— Pay 
‘Jam, que seminibus jactis se sustulit arbos, 
'Tarda venit, seris fuctura nepotibus umbram.’ * 


Most curious also is the tendency to vary which apple-trees 
exhibit when grown from pips. Here are some experiments 
by Knight, who crossed certain kinds by pollen from other 
sorts. From the pips of the Orange Pippin fertilised by pollen 
from the Golden Pippin, he obtained these four varieties: the 
Grange Apple in 1802, the Downton Pippin in 1804, the Red 
Ingestrie i in 1800, and the Yellow Ingestrie in the same year. 
From the pips of the Golden Pippin fertilised from the pollen 
of the Golden Harvey he obtained the Bingewood Pippin in 
1800, and the Wormesly Pippin in 1811. ‘Now the red and 
yellow Ingestries are very different apples, and yet, strange to 
say, they were not only derived from the same parentage, but 
actually sprang from two pips which occupied the same cell 





* Georg. ii. 57. 
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in the same apple! Yet the Yellow Ingestrie, whose colour 
resembles that of the Golden Pippin, ripens in October, whilst 
the Red Ingestrie, which is like the Golden Reinette, comes 
to maturity in November. 

The third and fourth parts of the ‘Herefordshire Pomona’ 
contain a valuable chapter on the surface, drainage, aspect, 
manuring, planting, grafting, budding, and pruning of orchard 
trees; also some account of tree enemies, as the parasitic 
mistletoe, fungus growths, insect foes, &c. The question as to 
whether turf or tillage is best adapted for an orchard has been 
much discussed. In Herefordshire pasture orchards are the 
rule, and the same may be said of Devonshire ; but this arises 
rather from a matter of necessity, ‘for the great convenience 
‘ it affords for the ewes and lambs in spring, or the ordinary 
‘farm cattle at all seasons,’ than from a conviction that turf 
orchards are the best. Physiologically speaking, one would 
suppose that the pasturage detracts from the trees by appro- 
priating to itself the necessary moisture. Knight and most 
other Herefordshire authorities consider a hopyard as the most 
suitable place for a young orchard; in Kent the orchard is 
cultivated as a hop-garden till the fruit-trees are large enough 
to yield a paying crop. The trees are said to profit by the 
cultivation and the protection given to the hops, to grow more 
freely, bear finer fruit, and to yield a longer-keeping cider. 
As the trees grow large, the hops must be uprooted and the 
field suffered to become permanent pasture. The American 
system of growing the roots in new orchards for the first five 
years and ploughing the soil between the trees deeply every 
year is probably that best suited to the requirements of the 
trees. As to drainage a due amount of moisture is absolutely 
necessary, but it must not be in excess; above all, it must not 
be stagnant; water long in contact with vegetable matter 
becomes impure by the formation of noxious gases, and is 
most injurious to the trees. ‘An orchard in this condition 
is amiserable sight. The trees are rugged and stunted in 
growth, their boughs are weak, covered with lichen or moss, 
and can seldom produce much fruit ; and yet it is a sight by 
no means uncommon,’ As to aspect we are told that any 
aspect tending westward is the proper one for an orchard, pro- 
vided the locality is not apt to be swept by violent westerly 
gales. The popular idea of a south-east aspect being the 
best doubtless originates from the idea of the health-giving 
properties of the morning sun; and this is quite true; but the 
danger of a south-east aspect arises from the sudden exposure 
of the frozen blossoms in early spring to the heat of the rising 
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sun, which injures and often kills them ; with a western aspect 
the frozen blossoms are gradually thawed and suffer no detri- 
ment. This will sometimes account for what may not unfre- 
quently be seen, one side of an orchard or of a tree bearirg 
abundant fruit, the other being destitute of any. Such shelter 
as high quick hedges, woods, buildings, &c., afford, is service- 
able to protect the trees from spring frosts and from high winds. 

Manuring is of the highest consequence, though often 
grievously neglected ; on pasture land the orchard trees get 
only such manure droppings as fall from the cattle or sheep 
which graze beneath them. A careful farmer, it is said, now 
and then scatters a few ashes over the grass to improve the 
herbage, but he seldom thinks that ‘ the trees would be grate- 
‘ful for some better nourishment.’ In consequence of this 
want of manure the trees become exhausted from the heavy 
loads of fruit they bear; and yet their ungrateful owners 
refuse to feed them! 

Of course the kind of manure required must be determined 
by the consideration of the solid constituents of the tree and 
its fruit; analysis will show the inorganic ingredients they 
demand from the soil. Professor Wolff, of Wiirtemberg, has. 
made a very careful examination of the ingredients of the ashes 
of the trees, and the fruit both of the apple and the pear. 
Phosphoric acid is proved by analysis to enter largely into the 
composition of apples and pears, and as phosphorus is thought 
to be a good brain-food, such a fruit, like fish, is specially 
adapted to sedentary men who devote much time to hard 
study. Potash, lime, soda, and sulphuric acid must all 
be contained in good orchard soil. Farmyard manure by 
itself is not sufficient for the orchard; it is deficient in 
phosphates and potash; it is too stimulating, ‘ more likely to 
‘cause the production of weak succulent wood than of hard 
‘ fruit-bearing spurs.’ A special orchard manure should be 
in readiness at every farm; road scrapings, ditch and pond 
cleanings freely mixed with lime, ‘must’ from the cider mill, 
are serviceable. The ‘Pomona’ recommends the following 
materials for orchard fertilisation, whether to encourage the 
vigorous growth of young trees or to restore the weak and ex- 
hausted state of those which have borne large crops of fruit :— 


Bone-dust . : ; . ; . 1 part 
Pure dissolved bone ‘ F ‘ « Se a 
Kainit *. : ; . . ‘ . 2 parts 
Charcoal-dust or fine coal-ashes . - 20 


9 








* We believe Aainit to be a name of cheap potash obtained from 
burning seaweed. 
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‘If these materials, carefully mixed, were lightly forked into the 
surface of the soil around trees, the amour.t required per acre would be 
something under a ton, and the cost be about two pounds 
sum, when the value of the apple crop is considered.’ 


In planting it is desirable to select stout and well-grown 
trees from eight to ten years old. With regard to distance 
between them much depends upon the habit of growth accord- 
ing to the varieties, and on the space available. The distances 
between the trees should be from fifteen to forty feet; it is 
most important that each tree should have ample space to 
grow and expand, no one interfering with another in this 
respect. Overcrowding is injurious ; lar ge trees, as a rule, are 
more productive than small ones. Above all, and we lay very 
great stress on this point, the trees must not be planted deeply 
in the soil; the roots delight in good rich shallow soil where 
they can extend themselves laterally in every direction. Ina 
large nursery-garden near Hereford which we recently visited, 
the young trees do literally little more than stand on their 
roots with afew inches of good soil and manure to cover them. 
Experience has fully justified a shallow system of planting, and 
one of the rules suggested by the Pomona Committee is, ‘ that 
* the roots be carefully spread out immediately below the sur- 
‘ face and covered with fine soil, thus avoiding the error of 
* deep planting.’ 

Great care must be given to selection; the best varieties 
must be diligently sought after and cultivated. The quality 
of the cider and perry depends greatly upon the varieties of 
the fruit cultivated. With regard to cider we have seen how 
valuable is the old Foxwhelp apple in producing a drink of 
the best flavoured and most enduring qualities; many of the 
varieties of apples now to be seen in the orchards of Hereford 
may safely be dispensed with, and their place supplied by better 
proved kinds. ‘The present state of our orchards,’ says the 
* Pomona,’ ‘is most unsatisfactory in this respect, since they 
* contain so large a proportion of varieties without name, cha- 
* racter, or merit.’ 

A. well-cared-for orchard should have a nursery for young 
trees in some out-of-the-way corner of the garden or field in 
which seedlings may be produced. Here young crab-stocks 
may be reared in the following simple manner. The squeezed 
pulp from the crab apples, called ‘must,’ after verjuice has 
been made, is placed in rows beneath the soil. This ‘must’ 
always contains a lot of apple-pips which have escaped crush- 
ing by the mill; these pips spring up, and in the course of 
four or six years, after a few careful transplantings, become 
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strong enough to graft with varieties of fruit of established 
merit. Or the pips may be separated from the ‘must’ by 
washing, so as to obtain clean seed; this should be mixed with 
moist sand or light mould, and set aside till February or March, 
then ‘ sown in drills an inch deep on a firm well-manured soil, 
* made as for an onion-bed,’ the pips thinly sown so as to allow 
the young plants a couple of inches apart. Some soon spring 
up, but the full crop generally requires a year in the ground 
before it appears; in the second year the seedlings will 
ready to transplant into rows about a foot apart, and three or 
four inches from each other. After remaining here for two 
years, they will be ready to be transplanted into well-trenched 
ground, two spades deep and heavily manured, when, in 
horticultural language, they are said to be ‘in quarters.’ 
Here the rows should be two feet six inches apart, and each 
tree one foot apart. In the following August they wiil be 
ready for budding. 

* Seedlings should always be transplanted early in autumn 
* as soon as the leaf falls, and never later than the beginning 
* of November.’ 

When the young seedlings are about three or four years old, 
they may be badded, a practice more general now than formerly, 
as ‘it presents greater economy in material, in labour, and 
* above all in time.’ Should the buds fail, the young seedlings 
may be grafted, whereby the chance of blanks on the bed will 
be diminished. Whether budding or grafting be adopted, it 
should be done in the nursery where the growth of the scions 
may be regularly watched and well protected. Here they 
should remain till they have gained strength, and ‘have got a 
« good outline of head,’ which rarely takes place till the stock 
is ten or twelve years old. If trees show a diminution of pro- 
ductive power, or are altogether unproductive, regrafting may 
be with advantage resorted to, even though they are of con- 
siderable age. The scions should be c: wefully g grafted near 
the ends of the branches to ensure a more rapid production of 
fruit. 

Pruning is another very important point in the cultivation 
both of the apple and pear; it is apt to be either wholly 
neglected or carried to excess. Both negligence and excess 
are to be condemned, but the latter seems to be more injurious 
than the former. In the one case the boughs grow matted 
together, and the fruit is small and poor in quality from want 
of light and air, ‘ or in the other whole boughs are mercilessly 
‘ lopped off close to the trunk, leaving those great round scars, 
‘commonly called “ owls’ faces,” to offend the eye of every 
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‘a single heavy thunder-shower will do far more execution 
‘ than the best efforts of the orchard-keeper.’ * 

Amongst vegetable parasites, which in time will destroy the 
most vigorous apple-tree, must be mentioned ‘the baleful 
‘ mistletoe,’ as Shakespeare truly terms it. If the young 
mistletoe-seedling be carefully destroyed whenever it appears, 
the tree will be preserved ; but when the parasite has succeeded 
in getting a firm hold of ‘the branches, remedy is out of the 
question. 

Certain forms of fungus growths are always very unwelcome 
guests in an orchard, whether as indicative of incipient decay 
or as being themselves the origin of some serious mischief. 
The larger kinds, such as Polyporus hispidus or Pholiota 
squarrosus, curious and often beautiful in themselves, are 
rather, at their first appearance, the consequence than the 
cause of evil. Such fungoid growths require a nidus in which 
decay has already commenced. Many insects attack apples 
and pears, which we need not enumerate. Our own experience 
is that little if anything can be done to remedy their injuries ; 
birds and certain predaceous insects are of some service, but 
nature has provided the most effectual check to plant-destroy ers 
in the shape of the parasitic hymenoptera. Mildew, a micro- 
scopic vidium, often attacks the young leaves and shoots of the 
trees ; whitewashing the trunks with a handful of soot ‘to 
‘ sober down the colour,’ and another handful of sulphur to be 
exhaled by the sun during the heat of summer, may be of 
some service in checking such fungus blights. 

The fourth part of the ‘ Pomona’ contains some geod practical 
remarks on fruit management, which, however, we have not 
space to notice, and also an extremely able essay on that most 
important and interesting question, the theory of fermenta- 
tion. The writer, the Rev. Charles Henry Bulmer, is evidently 
well acquainted with the invaluable researches of the dis- 
tinguished French scientist, M. Pasteur, the important results 
at which he has arrived, and the bearing which they have on 
the manufacture of cider, perry, &c.; but space forbids more 
than to mention the value of the remarks in the ‘ Pomona.’ On 
the question of ¢ orchard prospects’ the * Pomona’ well says :— 


‘English agriculturists have now to meet the competition of the 
world, and it 1s desirable, on every account, that they should enlarge 
their sphere of action. Instead of confining themselves to corn and 
cattle, as they have hitherto done, wed should pay closer attention to 


* A monograph of “the ‘ British Aphides’ vol: . p. 94. Ray 
Society, 1881. 
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the growth of other products which will command a constant and 
lucrative market in our own populous and wealthy towns. . . . Ha 

in these times are they who, living in districts specially adapted for the 
growth of hardy fruits, can turn their efforts in this direction. Our 
orchards ought to supply, economically and profitably, the markets of 
our towns and cities with an abundance of apples and pears, and be 
able to meet there, moreover, an active competition from America, 
from the Continent of Europe, and even from Australia. It is true 
that the rent of land is dearer, and the fruit seasons much more 
uncertain, in England; but these disadvantages are almost balanced by 
the greater expense of labour (at least in America, our greatest rival), 
by the increased expense of packing, the cost of carriage, the liability 
to injury, and by the sti!l more serious item of profit to the middlemen, or 
importers. The importation of fruit must “ ° be more difficult 
than that of grain, and the cost greater. . . . There is every reason, 
therefore, to believe that steady perseverance in orchard culture will 
meet with a successful reward.’ 


With respect to our competition with America, we would 
recommend the Pomona Committee to turn their attention to 
the raising and cultivation of some keeping dessert apple which, 
by its peculiar excellence, may hope some day to rival that 
most delicious of all apples, the Newtown Pippin.* The profits 
from the sale of these American apples, one would think, must 
be great in favourable seasons. Our own summers are not hot 
enough for the Newtown Pippin, ‘ the glory of the orchards of 
* New York,’ and England cannot hope to cultivate the fruit. 
Perhaps the old Ribston Pippin, sometimes called the ‘ glory 
‘ of York,’ is about the best substitute for the American fruit ; 
it is in perfection in November and December, and with good 
management will even keep till March. The history of this 
apple will be found in Part IV. of the ‘ Pomona.’ Some years 
ago it was confidently asserted that this favourite variety was 
dying out. We are glad to hear that in Messrs. Richard 
Smith & Co.’s celebrated nursery near Worcester, ‘3,000 
‘plants of the Ribston Pippin are annually propagated by 
‘ budding for trained plants, pyramids, and standards.’ 

A suggestion well worthy of consideration is given in the 
‘Pomona,’ that the theory and practice of horticulture and 
fruit-growing might be introduced with advantage as a science 
subject into our country elementary schools, as was most 
successfully done many years ago by the late Professor 
Henslow 1 in his village school in Cambridgeshire. In these 


- Cox's Orange Pippin (part iii.), said to be a seedling from the 
Ribston Pippin, is perhaps the best modern addition to the dessert- 
table, but handsome as it is in shape and colour, its excellence in 
flavour leaves something yet to be desired. 
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respects English schools are far behind those on the Continent, 
where elementary instruction in horticulture is aided by manual 
work in the garden. The ‘ Herefordshire Pomona’ has itself 
done good work amongst our fruit-growers ; interest is more 
than ever excited, additional land is taken in and filled with 
hundreds of young trees of different varieties of apples and 
pears in some of our nursery gardens; a scientific spirit walks 
hand in hand with practical and experimental knowledge. 
Continual progress in the art of fruit cultivation cannot fail 
to be made, as this really splendid and valuable work becomes 
wicer known. 

‘Quid queque ferat regio’ was an old Latin adage in the 
days of Columella and the writers on Roman agriculture. 
Special fruits require special soil. The greatest attentioa, 
therefore, must be paid to the special products of every district. 

‘ Great competition must be met by high cultivation, by economy, 

and by intelligent, persevering industry. The land must be managed, 
if not in the letter, yet in the economic spirit, of John Stuart Mill, who 
pointed as an illustration to the cabbage of the French proprietor, so 
caretully dug round, watered, and manured; so individualised, in 
short, as though the whole profit of the farm centred in that one single 
vegetable. By thus paying greater attention to minute details, the 
farm may become, what it ought to be, in these days of competitive 
agriculture in both hemispheres, a duplicate of the garden on a large 
scale.’ 
We believe that the Royal Agricultural Society is advocating 
the claims of fruit-farming. This is a step in the right 
direction, and we look forward with hopeful prospects to the 
time when fruit-farming shall become more general than it is 
at present. 

Information with regard to the most desirable kinds of 
apples and pears, for kitchen, dessert, cider and perry purposes, 
recommended to those who are thinking of forming orchards 
or introducing varieties into their garden, will be found in 
the * Herefordshire Pomona,’ and in Dr. Hogg’s very valu- 
able and practical ‘ Fruit Manual,’ * a new edition of which 
is being reprinted, as well as in the catalogues published by the 
nursery gardeners throughout the country, and to such sources 
of information our readers must be referred. 


* ¢Fruit Manual, containing Descriptions, Synonyms, and Classifi- 
cation of the Fruits and Fruit-trees of Great Britain, with 101 engravings 
of the best varieties.’ By Robt. Hogg, LL.D., F.L.S. London, 1875. 
Dr. Hogg describes about 478 apples and 587 pears. 
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Art. VII.—1. Schubert. By Sir George Grove, D.C.L., 
Director of the Royal College of Music. ‘ Dictionary of 
* Music and Musicians,’ vol. iii London: 1882. 

2. Life of Chopin. By Franz Liszt. Translated from the 
French by M. WaLtker Coox. London: 1877. 

3. F. Chopin; his Life, Letters, and Works. By Moritz 
Kanrasowski. Translated from the German by EmiLy 
Hityt. London: 1879. 


4. Franz Liszt. By L. Ramann. Translated from the 
German by Miss E. Cowpery. London: 1882. 


T is not with any idea either of bringing out supposed 
analogies in their genius and character, or of planting 
them, like three Horatii, to defend the passage to any special 
theory of musical art, that we have linked together in the head- 
ing of this article the names of musicians so diverse in their 
social and artistic character as Schubert, Chopin, and Liszt. 
The two latter had, it is true, some artistic leanings in common, 
besides being closely connected in personal friendship; but 
this consideration only removes them more decidedly from the 
neighbourhood of Schubert. It is necessary, therefore, to make 
it clear at the outset that the juxtaposition of the three names 
here is suggested mainly by the recent publication or transla- 
tion of certain biographies and other literary notices of these 
composers. It may be added, however, as a rider to this prac- 
tical excuse, that if the subjects of this article have not so 
many affinities as to warrant us in grouping them together, 
they are at least ‘full of most excellent differences,’ which in 
their very sharpness of contrast are not only picturesque, but 
in certain senses instructive. 

In our estimate of the few artistic creators of the very high- 
est order, the great poets or ‘ makers’ in verse and drama, in 
painting, sculpture and music, we are content to accept their 
creations as the all-important fact of their lives, and as subjects 
for study and elucidation rather than for criticism in the more 
bounded sense of the word. Their lives and characters are of 
interest because they produced such great works; we feel that 
all information connected with them shares the interest re- 
flected from their artistic greatness, but the latter is the predo- 
minant fact after all, and minor details as to their lives do not 
much affect our judgment of them or of their works. And in 
most cases their art seems to have been to themselves also the 
one absorbing interest of life. Once in an age the world may 
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see such a sublime unconsciousness as that of Shakespeare, or 
such an almost equally sublime self-consciousness as that of 
Michel Angelo, throwing off with indifference productions 
which were to be the admiration of the world, in the spirit 
characterised by Browning: 


‘ Shall I be judged by only these?’ 


But these two instances stand almost alone. The great artists 
are mostly judged by themselves and by the world as artists. 
Titian was essentially a great painter, Beethoven essen- 
tially a great musician; and so supreme is their art over 
every other consideration, that if the very different private 
characters and lives of Titian and Beethoven could be 
transposed, their works remaining the same, our feeling as to 
their respective productions would hardly be affected in any 
way. It is otherwise when we come to the second rank of 
creative artists. In their company many questionings are sug- 
gested which are silenced under the supremacy of the Dii 
majores. We are conscious of limits to their powers, discre- 
pancies between their aims and their attainments; we begin to 
consider the why and wherefore of these, and feel at liberty 
to distinguish and select, to take what seems successful in 
their productions, and pass more lightly over the rest. With the 
diminution of scale in artistic power, moreover, the personality 
of the artist becomes a more prominent factor in our estimate 
of him, and we feel at liberty to weigh in the balance the 
comparative value of personal and artistic character. In one 
instance, indeed, a biographer even of one of the greatest 
of painters has had the courage to ask whether, if a man had 
the choice of being as great a painter as Turner, with Turner’s 
education and manners, or a generally educated and courteous 
gentleman of only average capacity, the latter would not be by 
far the preferable lot.* Artistic and social questions of this 
kind are certainly suggested, though not with quite the same 
emphasis, in comparing the three musical biographies before us. 

The article on Schubert in the ‘ Dictionary of Music and 
‘ Musicians,’ by the editor, constitutes the most graphic account 
of the composer which we have in our language as yet, though, 
as a dictionary article, it gives a most disproportionate pro- 
minence to Schubert in comparison with the brief space ac- 
corded to some much greater composers. Sir G. Grove (like 
so many less able writers on music) is an enthusiast, and is apt 


* Mr. P. G. Hamerton, in some papers on Turner published in the 
‘ Portfolio.’ 
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to get so far carried away by a congenial subject as to give it, 
for the moment, an exaggerated value. We adverted to this 
in regard to the article on Mendelssohn; but that on Schubert 
is still more open to the same charge, and there are special 
reasons why we cannot feel surprised that this is so. For it 
was owing to the enterprise of the editor of this dictionary, 
and his idea that Schubert’s unknown compositions would pro- 
bably have a value proportionate to that of his known ones, 
that the MS. scores of the symphonies were disinterred from 
their burial-ground in a dusty cupboard at Vienna, and in due 
time performed at the Crystal Palace concerts, for which the 
fortunate discoverer of the Schubert MSS. has for so many 
years furnished the literary illustrations which have given a 
special popular interest to the Crystal Palace concert pro- 
grammes. It is perfectly natural that an eloquent writer on 
music should feel a great kindness for the composer whom he 
had thus been the means of making better known to the world, 
and that his interest in Schubert should expand itself into 
somewhat overstrained expressions of admiration. But the 
admission of all that Sir G. Grove claims for Schubert as 
a composer would be tantamount to lowering very much the 
standard and requirements of instrumental music of the highest 
class; and, without grudging the editor his private pleasure 
and satisfaction in Schubert’s symphonies and sonatas, and in the 
contemplation of Schubert generally, we must candidly aver 
not only that we do not share this enthusiasm to anything like 
the same extent, but that we think it desirable, in the interests 
of a true musical criticism, that musical readers generally 
should not share it, or at least that they should be admonished 
to think twice before doing so, for reasons which we will en- 
deavour to show. 

For estimating the character and acquirements of Schubert 
Sir G. Grove has given us adequate materials in his article ; 
and a very pathetic story it is. Artistically, Schubert comes 
before us in it as almost the typical example of the self- 
taught genius, with the reservation, however, that he did not 
teach himself enough. There could hardly be, in one sense, 
a more direct practical negative than he furnishes to the 
famous definition of genius as ‘an infinite capacity for tak- 
‘ing pains;’ for his genius was unquestionable, if there is any 
meaning in the word at all, but taking pains would seem to 
have been as impossible to him as, up to a certain point, it 
was unnecessary. Yet what his career really exemplifies is, 
not that the aforesaid definition is false, but that it is only 
half the truth, and that genius without taking pains will 
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never achieve a grasp of the highest capabilities of art. 
Of spontaneous musical ability, or what is sometimes called 
musical inspiration, Schubert had an unusual share; and Sir 
G. Grove suggests that, had but a portion of the pains been 
bestowed upon his musical education which was lavished on 
that of Mozart and Mendelssohn, ‘he would have gained that 
* control over the prodigious spontaneity of his genius which is 
‘his only want, and have risen to the highest level in all 
* departments of composition, as he did in song-writing.” To 
our thinking, his whole life contradicts any such supposition. 
He never would have worked. He did not want cautions from 
his friends as to his neglect of systematic study—cautions 
which seem to have been among the very few things that ever 
made him angry. He had spoken of entering on a serious 
course of study shortly before his death, but it may be doubted 
whether he ever would have carried out his intention had his 
life been spared. It was not in him to do so. He once stirred 
himself up to examine the manuscript score of Fidelio with a 
view of profiting by Beethoven’s method of working out and ma- 
turing his ideas, hut soon broke off inipatiently with the remark 
that the music ‘seemed just as good to him at first as at last, 
‘and that he could see no use in such drudgery.’ His attitude 
towards the art was throughout his life that of a very gifted 
amateur, who wants art just as far as he can get enjoyment out 
of it, and turns away at the point where hard work comes in. 
It was of course only a very exceptional gift of musical ear, 
feeling, and perception that could have enabled him, with such 
habits and temperament, to accomplish the beautiful music 
which he has left in his songs alone, which are and will always 
remain his highest and most indubitable titles to fame. The 
testimony as to his natural powers appears in the earliest 
records of his musical life. His first teacher, Michael Holzer, 
the choir-master of the suburban parish of Lichtenthal 
(Vienna), where he was born, remarked that when he wanted 
to teach the child anything fresh ‘ he always knew it already.’ 
At eleven he was first soprano in the Lichtenthal choir, and a 
few months afterwards was sent to the Imperial school for 
training choristers for the Court Chapel, where he soon took a 
place in the band with pupils much older than himself, one of 
whom looked round one day to see who was playing so well 
behind him, and found it was ‘a little fellow in spectacles 
‘named Franz Schubert.’ The little boy in spectacles soon 
confided to his older friend that he had already composed a 
good deal—that he ‘could not help it,’ and would do it every 
day if he could afford to get music-paper ; one of the first in- 
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dications of that sad spectre of poverty which dogged Schubert 
to his latest hour. His fellow-pupil (Spaun by name) managed 
that for him, and showed him other kindnesses. Schubert’s 
home practice in string-playing had given him the start of the 
other pupils; for his father, though a man of humble origin, 
possessed musical as well as other abilities, and had taught his 
sons as far as he could. On his holidays from the school the 
great delight of the family was to play quartetts, when the 
youngest became sometimes the critic, and if his father made 
a mistake, or repeated it when once made, Franz would say 
timidly, ‘ Herr Vater, there must be something wrong here ;’ 
a mode of correction in accordance with the gentle disposition 
which he showed throughout his life. 

How the composer supported himself when he left the 
school and his father’s home it seems to have been impossible 
to discover; but enough leaks out in regard to various pas- 
sages in his subsequent life to indicate pretty well what was 
the general tenor of it ; and anything less interesting or event- 
ful it would be hard to conceive. Indeed, Sir G. Grove 
affirms that ‘no memoir of Schubert can ever be satisfactory, 
‘ because no relation can be established between his life and 
‘ his music; or rather because there is no life to establish a 
‘relation with. The one scale of the balance is absolutely 
‘ empty, the other is full to overflowing.’ For what little there 
is of connected biography to be told, and for the connected and 
historical account of his compositions, we may refer the reader 
to Sir G. Grove’s pages. But we prefer, before saying a few 
words about his music, to put together some of the more 
salient traits showing what manner of man was Schubert, what 
manner of life he led, and what were his ideas about his art ; 
for in a certain degree the very negativeness of the narrative 
has its own significance. 

In regard to his ideas about his art, he seems to have had as 
nearly as possible none whatever: certainly his present bio- 
grapher hardly helps us to any. The record is all but a blank. 
In answer to Hiller’s question ‘ Do you write much ?’ he replied 
‘I compose every morning, and when one piece is done, I 
‘ begin another.” He could have said literally, with Goethe's 
minstrel— 

‘Ich singe wie der Vogel singt, 
Der in den Zweigen wohnet’— 
though it would never have occurred to him to quote Goethe, 
or anyone else, in defence of his position, which was simply 
unconscious. Compositions once written were often never 
thought of again—‘ put away in a drawer and forgotten,’ as 
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some one said of him. His biographer’s description of him on 
this head may be quoted :— 


‘ The habit of writing to whatever words came in his way was one 
of Schubert’s characteristics, especially in the earlier part of his career. 
With his incessant desire to sing, with an abundant fountain of melody 
and harmony always welling up in him and endeavouring to escape, no 
wonder that he grasped at any words and tried any forms that came in 
his way, and seemed to afford a channel for his thoughts. If good, well; 
if bad, well too. The reason why he wrote eight operas in one year was, 
no doubt, in great measure, because he happened to meet with eight 
librettos; had it been four or twelve instead of eight, the result would 
have been the same. The variety in the productions even of this early 
year is truly extraordinary.’ 


That the variety and quantity of work produced on that prin- 
ciple would be very great seems likely enough; but it is hardly 
the system from which one expects the production of works of a 
uniformly high class, even from a man of genius. Of the rela- 
tive literary value of the words which he set to music he seems 
to have had no perception whatever. 

‘He seems to have been hardly able, at any rate he did not care, to 
discriminate between the magnificent songs of Goethe, Schiller, and 
Mayrhofer, the feeble domesticities of Kosegarten and Hilty, and the 
turgid couplets of the authors of his librettos. All came alike to his 
omnivorous appetite.’ 


Is this an intellectual use of the art of music? The same 
charge has been brought against Rossini, and made a heavy 
item of accusation against him by critics of the modern school ; 
surely what is sauce for Peter is sauce for Paul, or should be so. 
The matter is not mended, for our general estimate of Schu- 
bert, when we turn to what is recorded of his social habits 
and character. The virtue of humility he certainly possessed 
to a high degree; whether it be the most valuable virtue 
for an artist may be a question. We might name more than 
one man of artistic genius in one or another art whose wings 
have been clipped, and his career rendered a partial failure, 
by a want of belief in his own powers; and to describe Schu- 
bert as ‘the only great composer who did not think himself 
‘the greatest man in the world’ is to imply what is very 
unjust to Bach, Haydn, Mozart, and Mendelssohn, none of 
whom could fairly be called vain or egotistical. Certainly 
his modesty was a remarkable contrast to the regal pride of 
Beethoven, but the contrast between their powers is pretty 
well commensurate. Is it sinful to suggest that, after all, 
humility is a somewhat bourgeois virtue? The theory at 
least fits Schubert, who was lourgeois to the backbone. The 
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biographer’s candid admissions about his idol in this respect 
are calculated to edify a cynical reader. ‘He was a true 
* Viennese, born in the lowest ranks, . . . loving the society 
‘of his own class, shrinking from praise or notice of any 
‘ kind.” When he was engaged as teacher of music, in the 
family of Count Johann Esterhazy, and passed the summer 
at their country seat at Zelész, ‘he is evidently more at home 
‘ in the servants’-hall than the drawing-room. ‘ The cook is a 
‘« pleasant fellow, the ladies’ maid is thirty, the housemaid 
‘ “ very pretty, and often pays me a visit;”’ and so on, in his 
own words. But this was not to be wondered at when we 
consider the style of society he loved, and quitted with regret 
for the decorous household of the Count. When he lived with 
his friend Mayrhofer, Schubert was nicknamed ‘ Kanevas,’ 
because when a stranger came into their circle his first ques- 
tion always was, ‘ Kann er was?’ ‘ Can he doanything?’ Their 
amusements consisted of ‘sham fights, howls, rough jokes, 
‘and repartees.’ At another period of his life he seems to 
have pigged together in a kind of happy-family fashion with 
two other congenial spirits, one of whom he called, with vulgar 
effusiveness, ‘ seine Geliebte ’ (using the feminine termination) ; 
they had nominally their own lodgings, but often slept together 
in the room of one, and had common property in hats, boots, 
coats, and cravats. Speaking generally, his biographer says 
elsewhere :— 

‘He was a born bourgeois, never really at his ease except among his 

equals and chosen associates. With them he was genial and compliant. 
At the dances of his friends he would extemporise the most lovely 
waltzes for hours together, or accompany song after song. He was even 
boisterous—playing the “Erl King” on a comb, fencing, howling, and 
making many practical jokes. But in good society he was shy and 
silent, his face grave,’ &e. 
The story of his running out of the house when, at an inter- 
view with Beethoven, the great man called attention to a fault 
in one of Schubert’s compositions, is an example really of 
gaucherie of the same kind, rather than of any higher feeling. 
The biographer comments on it with what we must call the 
rather foolish question, * Which of us would not have done the 
‘same?’ No man with proper self-respect would have done 
so; but self-respect is a flower that does not flourish in so 
coarse a soil as that in which Schubert was content to imbed 
himself. 

All this goes far to suggest a repetition of Mr. Hamerton’s 
query in regard to Turner; but without entering on that ques- 
tion, we may ask, is there no relation traceable between the 
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‘liebe’ and ‘ Dichterliebe’ series.* Of the peculiar beauty 
and significance of Schubert’s accompaniments too much can 
hardly be said; they both support the voice and illustrate the 
poem; and in the best examples the voice part and accom- 
paniment blend completely into one artistic whole, and neither 
can be thought of apart from the other. This is perfect art 
in its class, but it is not the highest class, and does not in itself 
avail to place its author on the pedestal occupied by the few 
great musicians of the world, or to justify such extravagant 
expressions as his biographer indulges in, speaking of the con- 
cert where the ‘ Erl King’ was first publicly sung: ‘ Think 
‘ what the first appearance of these godlike pieces must have 
been! It was the rising of the sun! He is now an everyday 
sight to us; but how was it the first time that he burst in 
all his brightness on the eyes of mortals?’ This would be 
rather bombastic even if spoken in reference to the greatest 
works of Beethoven; but when indulged in apropos of a song 
of which, except in country parishes, people are now almost as 
tired as they are of the songs in ‘ Der Freischiitz’ (which be- 
long to the same school of German romanticism), it is really 
absurd, 

That Schubert woul, nevertheless, have been counted 
among the greatest composers had his larger works been of 
the same relative excellence and completeness as his songs, is 
hardly to be questioned. To have spoken of his symphonies 
and sonatas in the same breath with those of the really great 
instrumental composers would have seemed, however, twenty 
years ago, an absurdity. Of late years they have been dili- 
gently written up by certain musical critics; and, as a large 
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> 
proportion of concert-goers will believe anything that is said 
in the press, if it is only said often enough and strongly 
enough, the idolisers of Schubert have no doubt found a fair 
number of proselytes. The belief in Schubert’s greatness as 
an instrumental composer is, however, a forced one; and the 
more the public learn about musical composition and musical 
form, the more certainly they will eventually find this out. 
In fact, the relation between Schubert’s character and his 
music is illustrated more strongly in regard to his instru- 
mental composition than in the other branch of his art. It is 
the work of a man who would write copiously as the whim 


* It is noticeable that the two love songs by Schubert which are the 
most manly and healthy in tone are both inspired by Shakespeare’s words, 
viz. ‘ Hark the lark !’ and ‘ Who is Sylvia?’ and it is remarkable how 
very English they are in spirit, the latter especially. 
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seized him, but would take ‘no trouble about it. It is urged 
by his biographer that Schubert was not an indolent man; the 
amount of his compositions, and the known fact that he was 
so constantly writing, being cited in his favour. But this 
industry was not of the right breed. The industry which 
consists in doing a great quantity of work carelessly, and in 
the way that is most agreeable to the worker, is only another 
form of indolence. Beethoven, as his note-books show, would 
expend more study and pains in rendering a single theme 
what he thought it ought to be than Schubert probably ever 
bestowed on a whole movement. The symphonies and sonatas 
of the latter are full of beautiful melodies, which succeed each 
other sometimes in almost lavish profusion, but of which, be- 
yond their presentation to the ear, nothing is made. In his 
shorter pieces, which hardly go beyond the song form, the 
music is often not only lovely in itself, but complete i in form, as 
in such a little gem as the well-known ‘ Moment Musical’ 

F minor, which is absolutely perfect ; and one or two others of 
the same set are hardly less so. But in an extended musical 
composition in the sonata form something more than beautiful 
melodies is demanded. A grasp of the whole materials as sub- 
ordinate to one complete design must be evident; the consti- 
tuent elements of the composition must be linked together as 
parts of an organic whole, presented in new and varied com- 
binations, so as to bring out all their latent expressiveness 
as well as their harmonic or contrapuntal relationship; a 
method of handling which demands a constructive power such 
as Schubert never even sought to acquire. The result of such 
co-ordination of materials is not to create, but to preclude 
monotony; to give to a long composition, though founded on 
a limited number of themes, a continually new and varied 
interest. The consequence of Schubert’s lack of this power is 
that the shrewd criticism applied to him by Vogl the singer, 
on first hearing some of his songs—‘ You squander your fine 
‘ thoughts instead of making the most of them’—is tenfold more 
applicable to his longer instrumental compositions. Lovely 
melodies follow each other, but nothing comes of them; or he 
repeats an idea without apparent aim or purpose beyond the 
wish to spin out the composition to a certain orthodox length. 
Thus, in the andante movement of the Symphony in C, the 
really beautiful leading theme is repeated and repeated with 
little variation till the repetition becomes almost irritating to 
the listener, Compare this with the variety of treatment and 
effect which Beethoven has concentrated on the subject of the 
allegretto in the Seventh Symphony, for example, and the 
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difference between the master-workman and the amateur is at 
once obvious. So important a composition as an orchestral 
symphony demands, also, that all the varied detail of the 
orchestral parts should have its own point and interest, its 
special reference to the main design. Sir G. Grove has him- 
self pointed out how remarkably this condition is fulfilled by 
Beethoven, so that his symphonies, in their union of splendid 
total effect with multiplicity of carefully designed detail, seem 
almost like the products of nature rather than of art. But 
what is the value of this critical appreciation when we find 
the same admiration lavished on symphonies like those of 
Schubert, which have none of these characteristics ; which 
are uninteresting and unpolished in their detail, and full of 
* vain repetitions’ introduced merely because the composer 
wished to go on, and had no better way of doing so? The 
same criticism applies to his pianoforte sonatas, with some- 
what less force only because less is demanded of music written 
for this less elaborate medium of expression. Take as an 
example the sonata in G,* which Schumann cited as the most 
complete in form of all the composer’s works; a citation 
quoted with apparent approval by his biographer. The first 
two movements are heavy and loaded in style; the Minuet 
is charming; the Trio especially is one of those magical little 
inspirations, like the music of a dream, which come from Schu- 
bert in his happiest moments; but this, again, shows us how 
the composer could only do his best in pieces en a small scale, 
and in a simple and concentrated form. The finale is one of 
the most typical examples of his melodic gift and his construc- 
tive weakness combined; the leading themes are charmingly 
melodisus and spontaneous, but the different portions have 
no logical connexion with each other; they follow and repeat 
themselves categorically ; the composition has no backbone; it 
is very pretty, though very diffuse writing; but instrumental 
composition of the highest class it is not, and no rhapsodising 
will make it so. The moral is that which nearly all Schubert’s 
more extended instrumental compositions serve to point—that 
in music, as in literature, easy writing is hard reading. The 


* This is the sonata which was misrepresented by the publisher 
(IIaslinger) as if it were four different compositions—a Fantasia, Adagio, 
Minuet, and Allegretto. It is odd that this absurd mistake is kept up 
even in the English edition published under the direction of so com- 
petent a musician as Herr Pauer, where it appears in this form, and in 
the volume of miscellaneous compositions, instead of in its proper place 
among the complete sonatas. Blunders of this kind, once made, die 
hard. 
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materials for exquisite musical structures are there, but the 
will or the power to combine them into an effective whole is 
wanting ; and even those of his longer compositions which are 
quite balanced and symmetrical in form almost always affect 
one as too long, owing to their loosely-knit structure and want 
of verve and finish of ‘detail ; ; as Garrick said of Adam Smith’s 
conversation, they are ‘flabby,’ and therein reflect their 
author’s whole life and character. Schubert’s life and works, 
indeed, suggest a lesson almost as much moral as artistic— 
that the most strong and healthy form of art, as of character, 
is not to be developed by giving oneself up to emotional 
impulses, however beautiful ‘and ‘attractive ; that the strong 
artist, as well as the strong man, is he who is the master, not 
the servant, of his fancy and inspiration. 

To pass from Schubert to Chopin is to pass to the opposite 
pole of the social and artistic world; from the Bohemianism 
of the cabaret to the utmost refinement of the salon, from 
the reckless lavishing of musical ideas in careless profusion 
to the production of a comparatively small number of nearly 
perfect works, elaborated and polished down to the finest 
details. The catalogue of Schubert’s compositions fills pages 
in the ‘Dictionary of Music;’ that of Chopin’s is compressed 
into one brief paragraph.* But, while we ask, on the one 
hand, how much of Schubert’s easily-produced work will 
retain a permanent place in the art, we may ask, on the 
other hand, how much of Chopin is there that we can spare ? 
and the answer must be, Very little; perhaps a smaller pro- 
portion than in the case of some really greater composers. 
Like Schubert, Chopin showed his best and most complete 
power within rather narrow bounds; but, unlike Schubert, 
he knew this and acted up to his knowledge; and, instead 
of thoughtlessly flinging himself on the whole field of music, 
he developed and polished his special talent to the highest 
possible point; and the few thin volumes of pianoforte music 
which represent the principal part of his life’s artistic work 
stand alone in their individuality of style, their combination 
of intensity of expression with the highest finish of detail. 
He was professedly and avowedly what Schubert also was in 
reality, a specialist in the art, cultivating a particular branch 


* As if to emphasise the contrast, it may be observed that, while 
Schubert is awarded his fifty pages and upwards of effusive adulation, 
Chopin—a higher figure both as man and artist—isallowed to be disposed 
of in a couple or so of ill-written and flippant columns, a discredit to 
the Dictionary, like nearly all the contributions of the same writer. 
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of it only with effect and success. Schubert was essentially ¢ 
song-writer, Chopin essentially a pianoforte-writer. A com- 
poser who is great only in one branch of the art, and seems to 
have developed a faculty specially to that end, cannot ever 
take rank with those few great musical poets to whom every 
medium of expression comes alike, and who cannot but be 
great in whatever form and through whatever material means 
they make them-e'ves heard. But there is often a peculiar 
interest attaching to the productions and the artistic style of 
these specialist composers. They exhibit to us in a more 
concentrated form the relation between feeling and means 
of expression in music ; they present us with special develop- 
ments of technique arising out of the special means of expres- 
sion which they select; and in this latter respect no works 
in the whole range of music are more characteristic, more 
instructive, than those of Chopin, a born pianist (as it would 
almost seem) who developed, for the expression of his own 
p°culiar artistic idosyncrasy, a new manner and a new technique 
arising directly out of the character and capabilities of his 
chosen instrument, and such as could by no possibility belong 
to any other medium of musical expression. But, in addition 
to this special artistic interest, of which a word more presently, 
Chopin is one of the most interesting of all musicians in his 
social and personal aspect. He is almost the only one among 
the eminent composers who was in the best sense an aristocrat, 
not in mere pride or in the desire to be recognised by and to 
associate with ‘great people’ (which has been a foible of 
artists in all ages), but in that sense of personal dignity and 
self-respect which made him feel above rather than below his 
art, in that gentleness and refinement of manners and feeling 
which even among friends and in the most unrestrained inter- 
course always kept him within the limits of perfect good taste, 
so that, as his friend Liszt testifies, “he never made use of an 
‘ inelegant word, even in moments of the most entire famili- 
‘arity. An improper merriment, a coarse jest, would have 
‘ been shocking to him.’ He showed that to be a true, even 
an ‘intense,’ musical poet of the romantic school, it was not 
necessary to trample upon all the convenances of refined 
society, and that the part of musical vértwoso and impassioned 
composer was compatible with that of a high-bred and polished 
gentleman and man of the world. As Liszt very truly puts 
it, Chopin, accustomed early to the tone of good society, had 
learned to perceive that regularity of forms ‘ did not necessarily 
‘ conceal petrifaction of heart;’ that ‘the convenances and 
‘ courtesies of manner, in place of being only a uniform mask, 
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‘ repressing the character of each individual under the same 
‘lines, rather serve to contain the passions without stifling 
‘ them, colouring only that bald crudity of tone which is so in- 
jurious to their beauty, elevating that materialism which 
debases them, robbing them of that license which vulgarises 
them, lowering that vehemence which vitiates them ’—all 
which, though rather exuberantly expressed, is in substance as 
true as gospel; and, thinking thus of society, Chopin naturally 
was restrained from any of ‘that eagerness to drink the cup 
‘of phantasy to the very dregs, that stormy pursuit of all 
‘the changes and incongruities of life,’ which constitutes the 
essence of what is called Bohemianism, and has exercised such 
a strong and often fatal fascination over so many men of genius. 

In quoting Liszt’s study of Chopin, we do not accept un- 
conditionally either the matter or the manner of his book. 
It contains a good deal of high-flown and overcharged senti- 
ment, the effect of which is not improved, as the reader will 
have already perceived, by the style and diction of the English 
translation, which is as stilted and stumbling as English 
translations of musical books usually are; and there can be 
little doubt that it emphasises the impassioned and romantic 
side of the composer’s character at the expense of some other 
characteristics, and thus conveys an impression only partially 
true. We should hardly gather from it, for instance, what 
from other sources is evident, that Chopin was a man with a 
considerable vein of merriment in him, and effizient also in the 
delivery of neat and polished sarcasms. But, with all these 
allowances, our impression is, partly from internal evidence, 
that Liszt really understood Chopin, the inner and genuine 
Chopin, better than anyone else who has written about him, 
and that he furnishes more suggestions towards enabling others 
in turn to understand the feelings which were at the root of 
and gave impulse to the peculiar form and feeling of Chopin’s 
music than any other of his critics. Karasowski’s biography 
and Liszt’s study, taken together, afford us pretty good 
material for realising Chopin’s circumstances and character. 
His father was a Frenchman, who had transferred himself to 
Poland, and become Polish in his sympathies; and to this min- 
gling of French descent with Polish education may perhaps be 
partly traced that union of Slavonic fire with grace and 
minuteness of finish which pervades his work. As a child, it 
is not surprising to read, he was so sensitive to music that he 
wept whenever he heard it. In his earlier musical career as 
a young man, he was before the public at first rather as a 
performerand extemporiser than as a composer, having acquired 
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a command of his instrument in which he was equalled by few, 
though he never possessed, as he himself observed, the physical 
power requisite to rouse and command the homage of any but 
a sympathising audience, and the preparation for a concert 
was, in his own words, ‘a dreadful time for me. I shut 
‘ myself up in private and play Bach. That is my prepara- 
* tion: ’ a choice which shows how well he was aware of the 
educating power, both to fingers and nerves, of the great 
master of musical logic, whose style might have been supposed 
by many to be the very last to be adopted as a preparation 
for the performance of his own entirely different school of 
music. He was as exacting towards himself in regard to com- 
position as in playing, and ‘ threw into the waste-paper basket 
‘many compositions which others would have been proud to 
‘hand to their publisher.’ His feeling in regard to show- 
playing, in which there was more of display than of serious 
art, as well as his sarcastic humour, are displayed in his brief 
criticism on Thalberg, in a private letter :— 

‘ Thalberg is here, and playing famously, but he is not the man for 
me. He is younger than I am, very popular with the ladies, makes 
pot-pourris on La Muette, plays forte and piano with the pedals, but 
not with his hands, takes tenths as I do octaves, and wears diamond 
studs. He does not at all admire Moscheles, so it is not surprising that 
the tutti were the only parts of my concerto that pleased him. He, too, 
writes concertos,’ 


This remark may be compared with what Moscheles said of 
Chopin’s own execution, that his soft passages were so delicate 
that no strong forte was required to give the desired contrast, 
so that he always preserved the relative proportion of strength 
in his shading, though unable to bring much physical power 
to his aid. His strictures on Thalberg’s less delicate handling 
probably arose, however, mainly from a dislike to the popular 
pianist’s artistic school; for he had no such feeling in regard 
to Liszt, but on the contrary, liked to hear his own larger 
compositions played by Liszt, with a grandcur of effect which 
he could not himself impart to them. 

As we put together the further traits of Chopin’s character, 
which stand out most conspicuously in the various accounts of 
him, they grow into a figure the grace and interest of which 
can scarcely be exaggerated, To the charm of his personal 
appearance, in its union of masculine and feminine traits, we 
have the testimony both of Liszt and George Sand, in her 
portrait of Prince Karol in * Luerezia Floriani;’ and though 
she has been accused, manifestly not without reason, of exag- 
gerating his mental and bodily fragility in order to give greater 
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sentimental interest to her novel, yet Liszt obviously does 
not consider her representation of his appearance and manners 
so much overdrawn as some have supposed, since he adopts her 
words occasionally in his own memoir. From the latter we 
gain, however, probably more truthfully, an idea of the peculiar 
charm of his personality, ‘stamped with so much high breed- 
‘ing, that involuntarily he was always treated en prince;’ 
the impression of a character gentle and affectionate, but 
withal too proud and reserved to let anyone into the secret 
recesses of his feelings; of a taste fastidiously delicate, drawn 
by a natural sympathy towards all that was beautiful in the 
world, happiest in the society of gentle and cultivated women, 
and next to them apparently caring for flowers above all other 
things except music. His favourite composer was Mozart, 
whose finish of form naturally attracted him; for Beethoven 
he had not the same unconditional admiration—he found too 
much of strife and turmoil in the great composer's more pas- 
sionate outpourings, which he seems to have felt as disturbing 
the unity and balance of form in art, which he loved; and in 
the same spirit he found Shakespeare too realistic for his ideas 
as to the province and limits of art.* In accordance with this 
temperament, it is not surprising to find that, in spite of his 
deep-seated and burning patriotism (which was, indeed, the 
moving spring of much of his music), he was no democrat ; 
‘democracy presented to his view an agglomeration of elements 
‘too heterogeneous, too restless, wielding too much savage 
* power, to win his sympathies,’ an opinion in which, however 
it be in disfavour at the present moment, he has at any rate 
the countenance of Shakespeare. Liszt’s further reference to 
his attitude in regard to politics may be quoted :— 

‘The reserve which marked his intercourse with others extended to 
all subjects to which the fanaticism of opinion can attach. His own 
sentiments could only be estimated by that which he did not do in the 
narrow limits of his activity. His patriotism was revealed in the course 
taken by his genius, in the choice of his friends, in the preferences given 
to his pupils, and in the frequent and great services which he rendered 
to his compatriots ; but we cannot remember that he took any pleasure 
in the expression of this feeling. If he sometimes entered upon the 
topic of politics, so fiercely attacked, so warmly defended, so frequently 
discussed in France, it was rather to point out what he deemed danger- 
ous or erroneous in the opinions of others than to win attention for his 


* In the closing days of his last illness, when he was passing away 
as ina dream, an English lady, herself a great mistress of his instrument, 
frequently played to him at his own request. As the end drew near he 
said, ‘ Play Mozart. I can listen to no other music now.’ 
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own. In constant connexion with some cf the most brilliant politicians 
of the day, he knew how to limit the relations between them to a per- 
sonal attachment entirely independent of political interests. . . . Sin- 
cerely religious, and attached to Catholicity, Chopin never touched upon 
this subject, but held his faith without attracting attention to it. One. 
might have been acquainted with him for a long time without knowing 
exactly what his religious opinions were.’ 


On the subject of his art alone he spoke, when necessary, or 
when any vital principle in connexion with it was in question, 
with an earnestness, decision, and tenacity in maintaining his 
ground which surprised those who had regarded him as too 
calm and stoical to be aroused into keen discussion. This was 
what he felt as his peculiar mission, and he had no sympathy 
with any musician who did not regard the art as a thoroughly 
serious and almost sacred calling; hence his bitterness against 
artists of the Thalberg school. 

Around this grave, quiet, self-contained character, which 
was the basis of Chopin’s nature, there flickered a lambent 
sarcasm, which could be used with some sharpness when he 
was in want of a weapon, but generally took rather the form 
of a good-natured and easy contempt for things and persons 
not answering to his ideal. His manner of showing this often 
reminds one of Heine, some of whose prejudices he shared : 
his dry description of what he found in Scotland— They 
‘ are ugly here, but good, it would seem; to make up for this 
‘ shorteeming there are charming cattle, apparently vicious, 
‘ perfect milk, butter, eggs, cheese, chickens, and such things ’ 
—might have come out of Heine’s note-book.* In less trivia] 
fancies he and Heine seem to have had a mutual understand- 
ing, insomuch that the latter, though certainly no musical con- 
noisseur, was greatly drawn to Chopin’s music; nor did they 


‘ Lack the scholarship to talk in tropes’ 


thereupon, and understand each other as well as in ‘the 
‘ burghers’ tongue.’ In regard to the tragical story of 
Chopin’s relations with a great literary genius of the other 
sex, it seems scarcely necessary to say much here—the subject 
has been discussed so often—further than this: that, whether 
in relation to the requirements of good taste, good feeling, o 
true and unselfish affection, George Sand’s conduct appears 
to us to come out as badly as possible, balancing one ac- 
count with another. True, she in the first instance nursed 


* (Quoted in an article on Chopin by Fr. Niecks, in a short-lived and 
now defunct musical journal. 
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him through an illness; but it seems clear that her part in the 
matter was that of an imperious and passionate nature, seeking 
always after new excitement, and that Chopin interested her 
as aman of genius of a new order, whose love she required 
and obtained as a sacrifice to her own impetuous instincts, 
and cast aside when she was wearied of it, after having 
made use of the adventure to furnish her with the plot of 
a new literary work. She even by implication confesses this, 
with an almost brutal frankness, in the person of Lucrezia 
Floriani: ‘ Certes, elle avait été aimée, et elle avait été aimée 
‘ aussi trés ardemment. Mais les organisations aussi exquises 
* que celle de Karol sont bien rares, et elle n’en avait point 
‘ rencontré.’ There is the whole history in a nutshell, and Liszt’s 
account confirms it. One can hardly attach blame to Chopin, 
even according to the standard of conventional morality (which 
it is unnecessary to discuss here). He was simply a more 
weak and delicate nature drawn irresistibly into the vortex of 
a stronger one; and it is evident that he regarded the con- 
nexion as practically equivalent to marriage, and would have 
been faithful to death had she remained unchanged. The 
account of their first meeting is given by Liszt with more cir- 
cumstance than elsewhere, and is graphic and picturesque 
enough. Chopin appears always to have thought of that period 
of his life as one of exquisite happiness, and even the anguish 
which he suffered when ske drove him to the crisis she at last 
wished for, of saying in desperation that he would quit her 
for ever, does not seem to have interfered with his gratitude 
to her for having loved him; he never spoke of her without 
tears, and dwelt with a kind of bitter fascination on memories 
the brooding over which was, in fact, slowly sapping his life. 
According to Karasowski, George Sand had the almost in- 
credible indelicacy to send him the proof-sheets of * Lucrezia’ 
for his perusal and approval before publication. When he had 
read it, either before or after publication, his feeling was ex- 
pressed in a manner in keeping with his always chivalrous 
character. His misery and doubt as to the connexion had 
already commenced, but he said, ‘ If I now desert the woman 
whom I formerly esteemed and loved, 1 make the romance 
a reality, and expose her to the blame, even the scorn, of the 
strictly virtuous. It is not necessary, however, on account 
of our feelings in regard to the woman, to depreciate the au- 
thoress, or to deny to * Lucrezia Floriani’ its genuine literary 
merit, as some critics on the subject seem to have thought 
themselves bound to do. The book has many fine passages, 
and exhibits much power of character-painting, which might 
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be better appreciated, certainly, if one could forget the cruel 
way in which the materials for it were acquired. 

To come from Chopin’s personality to his art, perhaps one 
of the most remarkable facts about it is, that a composer of 
such intense and passionate musical feeling should have volun- 
tarily chosen to confine himself within the narrow limits of the 
pianoforte, an instrument which would seem so little adapted, 
in its essential character as a percussion instrument (which is 
what it really is), to give expression to the strain of mournful 
yet voluptuous melody in which Chopin poured forth his inner 
soul, or to realise that delight in rich effects of tone-colouring 
which is indicated in his compositions. It seems, at first sight, 
almost as if a painter of exceptional powers should voluntarily 
confine himself to etching or engraving, and to the indications of 
colour effect which could be conveyed in such a medium. But, 
though there is no definite information as to the circumstances 
which may have influenced Chopin’s choice of his medium of 
expression, it would seem after all that, with a happy intuition, 
he had recognised the special scope of his powers. It is, at all 
events, unquestionable that the orchestral parts of his two 
concertos are deficient in interest and effectiveness as orchestral 
writing, though this may perhaps result not so much from in- 
herent inability to make the most of the orchestra, as from the 
fact of his not having specially studied it. However this may 
be. the spectacle of a composer of such true genius voluntarily 
confining himself to such a limited means of expression, and 
proceeding to develop from it a new treatment, to impart to it, 
as it were, powers which it was not before known to possess, 
yet which are entirely in keeping with its mechanism, is cer- 
tainly one of the most interesting which the history of the art 
has to show us, From an esthetic point of view Chopin’s 
treatment of the pianoforte is of more interest, and stands 
more alone in regard to form and manner, than even that of 
Beethoven, many of whose sonatas may be called rather 
orchestral symphonies in pianoforte form. But Chopin's 
pianoforte music is the music of the keyboard, and no other 
medium could reproduce it. Liszt was evidently much im- 
pressed with Chopin’s artistic attitude in this respect. In 
language critically true, though somewhat exuberant (as Liszt 
could hardly help being), he says— 

‘In confining himself exclusively to the piano, Chopin has, in our 
opinion, given proof of one of the most eminent qualities of a composer 
—a just appreciation of the form in which he possessed the power to 
excel ; yet this very fact, to which we attach so much importance, has 
been injurious to the extent of his fame. It would have been most 
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difficult for any other writer, gifted with such high harmonic and 
melodic powers, to have resisted the temptation of the singing of the 
bow, the liquid sweetness of the flute, or the deafening swells of the 
trumpet, which we still persist in believing to be the only forerunner of 
the antique goddess whose fickle favours we woo. What strong con- 
viction, based upon reflection, must have been requisite to have induced 
him to restrict himself toa circle apparently so much more barren ; what 
warmth of creative genius must have been necessary to have forced 
from its apparent aridity a fresh growth of luxuriant bloom, unhoped 
for in such a soil! What intuitive penetration is revealed by this ex- 
clusive choice, which, wresting the effects of the various instruments 
from their habitual domain, where the whole foam of sound would have 
broken at their feet, transported them into a sphere more limited, indeed, 
but far more idealised !’ (the italics are our own). ‘ What confident 
perception of the future powers of his instrument must have presided 
over his voluntary renunciation of an empiricism, so widely spread, 
that another would have thought it a mistake, a folly, to have wrested 
such great thoughts from their ordinary interpreters! Ilow sincerely 
should we revere him for this devotion to the beautiful for its own sake, 
which induced him not to yield to the general propensity to scatter each 
light spray of music over a hundred orchestral desks, and enabled him 
to augment the resources of art, in teaching how they may be concen- 
trated in a more limited space, elaborated at less expense of means, and 
condensed in time.’ 


The half-sentence to which we have called attention in the 
above quotation, in regard to the highly-idealised form of ex- 
pression which is represented by Chopin’s pianoforte music, is 
too important to be lightly passed over. In the perception of 
that lies the answer to the criticism which would undervalue 
the pianoforte as too restricted and imperfect a medium for 
the representation of ideas and of a style so recondite and 
peetic as that of Chopin. The instrument is imperfect and 
bounded in its means of expression; but that very imperfec- 
tion may become the occasion of removing the musical idea 
further from the materialistic side of the art, into the region 
of abstract form and abstract expression, provided the listener 
bring imagination of his own to meet that of the composer. 
The pianoforte is mechanically the easiest and most convenient 
means of bringing within the grasp of one performer the com- 
bination of harmonic and melodic expression. Despite its 
narrow range in one sense, it has the advantage of moving 
more freely and equably within that range than any other 
single instrument. Though deficient in the effects arising 
from variety of timbre, or trom the power of sustaining sounds 
and giving a singing expression to a melody, it can at least 
represent any melody and any harmonic combination with 
almost equal ease and freedom. What is wanting in its 
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power of expression must be partly supplied by the listener, 
whose fancy gives to the melody the sustained buoyancy and 
singing quality which the instrument mechanically cannot 


impart, and to the harmonies the warm or cool colouring of 


imagined shades of timbre. Imaginative music, uttered through 
this simple and colourless medium, thus affects the educated 
listener as much from within as from without, and the sounds 
which he hears with his outward ears become the abstract 
symbols of a tone-poetry coloured and filled in by his own 
imagination. In such a case, when the means of expression 
employ ed are restricted, the hearer’s attention is more directly 
concentrated on the essential form of the musical idea, apart 
from all mere accidental means of heightening its effect; 
which is what Liszt meant by referring to the idealised form 
of Chopin’s compositions. But Chopin provides for us a more 
delicate pleasure still, in the manner in which he has invented 
subtleties of style which are specially characteristic of the 
instrument he employs. Not only has he given us intensely 
emotional music for the pianoforte, but he has imported into 
it certain methods of handling and of evoking tone and ex- 
pression, which, while not at variance with the highly-wrought 
feeling of the music, we feel to be peculiarly suited to the 
capabilities of the instrument, considerably extending its range 
of expression. The deficiency of tone-colour in Chopin’s in- 
strument was to be atoned for by what Liszt calls his ‘ graceful 
‘and remarkable enlargements of the harmonic tissue,’ his 
peculiar and unexpected combinations, some of which would 
sound harsh and perplexing to the hearer if given in a more 
hard and decisive manner, but which, evoked by the light 
sweep of the hand over the successive notes of the combination, 
in the manner which the pianoforte alone affords the means 
for, are floated to the ear with all their crudity dispersed, in a 
vague fragrance of sound which reminds one of Bacon’s com- 
parison between music and the scent of flowers.* The defect 
of sustaining or singing power in the instrument was atoned 
for by the invention of a system of expressive ornamental 
passages or Jioriture, not imit: ited from those which are charac- 


teristic of vocal music, but producing the same kind of 


declamatory expression by means of passages such as_ bring 
out the most special capabilities of the instrument; passages 
in which the real elements of the melody are broken up into 
a chain of glittering points of sound, linked together, how- 


‘The breath of flowers is sweetest in the air, where it comes and 
goes, like the warbling of music.’ —Essay * Of Gardens.’ 
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ever, into groups, each of which is complete in itself, and 
seems like the expansion of a single note or phrase into a 
passing rhapsody of melody. The appreciation of this peculiar 
adaptation of the form of the music to the means of expres- 
sion, while it demands special wsthetie perception on the part 
of the listener, repzys him with a special and refined pleasure. 
In hearing such a composition as the ‘ Etude in C sharp minor,’ 
for instance, we seem to be witnesses of some impassioned 
scene of the interchange of human feeling, where love alter- 
nates with poignant regret, tender and clinging reproaches 
with passionate denunciation, but a scene in which the ex- 
pression of all these feelings has in some weird manner become 
transfused into the language of the pianoforte; which presents 
to us the abstract elements of human emotion, disentangled 
from all accidents of time and place and specific idea, and 
expressing themselves solely through musical form. 

Such a composition as that just alluded to represents, per- 
haps, the nearest approach which instrumental music can 
make to unfettered emotional expression, without losing the 
coherence of form, the loss of which in music is fatal to truly 
artistic character. In that and other such examples the 
coherence of artistic form is maintained by a resemblance of 
character and accent sustained throughout the composition, 
but which is to be felt rather than defined. In the majority 
of Chopin’s compositions, in which a much more symmetrical 
construction of the whole is maintained, the freedom of ex- 
pression in detail is kept in its place by subordination to a 
uniform and almost unbroken rhythm, which constitutes the 
foundation of the composer's delicately expressive and varied 
superstructure. Liszt observes how, in performance as well as 
in the actual structure of the music, this rhythmical basis 
was always kept by Chopin prominent and accentuated; ‘all 
* his compositions should be played with this accentuated and 
* measured swaying and balancing ;’ and Moscheles indicates 
the same idea in his different manner, in saying that in listen- 
ing to Chopin’s playing ‘ we feel ourselves carried away as by 
a singer who, paying little heed to the accompaniment, 
abandons himself to his feelings.’ This is the key to the 
artistic form and expression of those exquisitely poetic musical 
reveries for which he adopted the name of * Nocturnes,’ a 
name vaguely expressive of the character of a music only to 
be thoroughly enjoyed in the repose of the day, 


. 


© 


* While the amorous, odorous wind 
Breathes low between the sunset and the moon; 
Or in a shadowy saloon, 
On silken cushions half reclined ;’ 
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a form of composition of which Field had foreshadowed both 
the character and the name in his little-known works under 
the same title, but in a manner simple and naif in comparison 
with the rich colouring and refined emotion of Chopin. For 
in the music of the latter the one quality which of all others 
is not to be detected is that of naiveté. Whether in these 
Nocturnes, in his mazurkas, sometimes sad and dreamy, some- 
times bright and playful, or in the voluptuous abandon of his 
waltzes, the ‘note’ is always that of the salon; it is the 
efflorescence of the poetry of culture in its most intense yet 
most polished form; not the self-conscious and superficial 
culture of the ‘ esthete,’ but the spontaneous artistic expression 
of a culture deeply seated in mental habit and association, 
the poetry of a society whose emotions must be expressed, 
however earnestly or fancifully, with grace and dignity, whose 
Muse strings her lyre for no untaught or rustic audience— 


‘ Far capitals, and marble courts, her eye still seems to see, 
Minstrels, and kings, and high-born dames, and of the best that be.’ 


The prevalence of this peculiarly refined and (in the best 
sense) aristocratic tone in Chopin’s music suggests a recur- 
rence to the subject of the relation between the composer and 
his works, between man and artist, which we have referred to 
as a matter often of more interest in the case of the compara- 
tively lesser than in that of the greatest composers, and which 
we have observed to be more exemplified in the case of 
Schubert than some of his admirers are willing to perceive. In 
the case of Chopin the parallel between artist and man is so 
striking that the one side of him can hardly be understood 
apart from the other. He is one of the few eminent artists 
who may be said to have been first man, then artist; one who 
would no more have been regarded as a mere musician than 
Congreve was content to be reckoned as an author; and 
this relation between his circumstances and character and his 
music seems to have greatly struck Liszt, who occupies a con- 
siderable portion of his biographical study in elucidating what 
may be called the social ground-work of Chopin’s peculiar 
style. Amid a good deal on this topic which is florid and sen- 
timental, are interspersed hints and reflections which are at 
least very picturesque and suggestive, and illustrate Liszt’s 
keen interest in the relation between life and art. In the 
peculiar combination of grace and playfulness with passionate 
feeling, which characterise so eminently the mazurkas and 
waltzes, and in a less special degree the Nocturnes, Liszt sees 
the reflection in music of the character and manners of the 
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Polish women, who inspire the spirit of the Polish dances, and. 
on whom he lavishes an enthusiasm in which it must be ad- 
mitted that he has the verdict of nearly all civilised Europe 
to support him. Only among them could be found, he says, 
those ‘ divine coquetries ’ which run through the whole tissue 
of Chopin’s music ; only among them could a poet hope to find 
any approach to a realisation “of Chateaubriand’s exquisitely 
spirituel fancy, the dream ‘of an Eve, innocent, yet fallen: 
‘ignorant of all, yet knowing all; mistress, yet virgin ;’ only 
among them that union of Parisian grace ‘and culture with 
Oriental fire, of love and devotion with the passion for heroism. 
Of the pervading melancholy which is the background of so 
much of Chopin's music, even of that which is light and bril- 
liant in outward form, Liszt relates the composer's own strange 
attempt at a definition, given in a moment of unusual breaking 
through of his habitual reserve about his own fee lings, in answer 
to a question from a lady :— 

‘ She asked him, what was the cause of the involuntary but sad vener- 
ation which subdued her heart while listening to these pieces, appa- 
rently presenting only sweet and graceful subjects, and by what name 
he called the strange emotion inclosed in his compositions, like ashes 
of the unknown dead in superbly sculptured urns of the purest ala- 
baster. . . . He replied that her heart had not deceived her in the 
gloom which she felt stealing upon her, for whatever might have been 
his transitory pleasures, he had never been free from a feeling which 
might almost be said to form the soil of his heart, and for which he 
could find no appropriate expression except in his own language, no 
other possessing a term equivalent to the Polish word “ Za/.” * As if 
his ear thirsted for the sound of this word, which expresses the whole 
range ef emotions produced by an intense regret, through all the shades 
of feeling, from hatred to repentance, he repeated it again and again.’ 

Goethe doubted whether the same words conveyed precisely 
the same idea to any two minds, and Chopin’s ‘ Zal’ conveys 
to us no more distinct idea as to the intellectual or emotional 
basis of his musie than we can gather from the music itself; 
but the anecdote is interesting as implying a confession on the 
part of the composer of the intimate relation subsisting, in his 
own mind, between his national and his musical feeling: and 
if Liszt is correct in saying that ‘ Zal’ includes the idea not 
only of regret but of agitation and revolt, it serves to indicate 
a link between the originating feeling of the Nocturnes and 





* Janusz, in his Dictionary, gives the equivalent of * Zul’ as * regret 
© douloureur, but with intimations of various shadesot meaning. * Zal’ 
seems to be to Chopin’s music what we might say * Selnsucht’ is to 
Schubert’s. 
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mazurkas, and that of the apparently very different class of 
compositions called ‘ Polonaises,’ which are among Chopin’s 
most remarkable and characteristic productions. Liszt has a 
good deal to say as to the real character and meaning of these 
compositions, which he implies, not without reason, is much 
misunderstood. The name of the dance in its original form 
was masculine, not feminine as in the adopted French form of 
the word; it was a processional type of dance, in which for 
once the men rather than the women played the more promi- 
nent part, and which was ‘ to display manly beauty, to set off 
‘ noble and dignified deportment, martial yet courtly bearing.’ 
In these two latter epithets, says Liszt, ‘ martial yet courtly,’ 
we almost see the Polish character defined ; and could there, 
we may add, be a finer type of national character, than that 
which is summed up in these two epithets? And that type is 
faithfully reflected in Chopin’s Polonaises. The less highly- 
wrought and intense compositions which constitute the average 
type of Polonaise, suggest the idea of a brilliant and picturesque 
procession of men and women in rich costumes, of gay head- 
dresses and flowing scarfs, the clank of swords and spurs, and 
the flash of diamonds; bit with Chopin the march is not in the 
ball-room but in the ‘pattle-field. His Polonaise is Poland in 
revolt against tyrants, or in mourning for her sons who have 
fallen in the strife; for in most of the Polonaises the two feel- 
ings are blent or contrasted; nor is the feminine element absent 
ee them. The turmoil and strife of one is interrupted by a 
ceful and delicate mazurka, like the surviving memory of 
coor days, soon to be brushed : aside again in the conflict ; in 
another, the great one in A flat, the shout of a whole people for 
freedom and fatherland is followed by the march past of the 
army, drums beating and colours flying, and the resumption of 
the song of liberty at the close. Of all Tyrtezan strains that 
have ever been written, this (a little hackneyed of course, now, 
through being overplayed) is surely the wildest and most stir- 
ring, while the heroic and chivalrous character of the principal 
motif raises it almost to the dignity of a martial hymn; 
‘martial yet courtly, for even in his heroics Chopin always 
maintains the tone of distinction, of nobility, nor does he in 
this ardent piece of music ever for a moment lose his sense 
and grasp of artistic form; every note is in its place, every- 
thing is finished down to the minutest detail.* Had he been 


* We remember that in the course of one of Liszt’s last visits to 
London he sat down to the piano after breakfast and played in his 
own magnificent style one of those marvellous compositions. When it 
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known only by this and his Funeral March, which is equally 
grand in style, he would probably have been regarded as 
one of the greatest of composers, over the loss of whose other 
works we could only mourn. Taking his compositions ex 
masse, we recognise that there is a limit to his range which 
must prevent his taking the highest rank; that he could only 
move freely in his own special path ; and his concertos and 
sonatas, considered as wholes, show that the classic forms of 
composition fettered him and dulled the edge of his musical 
fancy and interfered with the cunning of his workmanship to 
some extent. But he remains a remarkable and indeed unique 
example of a composer who has achieved all but the highest 
place by works on a small scale and written for an instrument 
in some senses very limited in its power of expression; while 
his character as man and artist forms an instructive comment 
on that form of vulgarity which regards the possession of 
genius as an excuse for slovenly habits and uncourteous 
manners; a superstition which has done much, at different 
times, to separate art and society, to the detriment of both, 
but often much more from the fault of the artists than the latter 
are at all willing to believe. 

If Liszt, in the critical sketch we have been following, 
has been guilty of some exuberance and rhaps sodising, a Ne 
mesis has certainly overtaken him in the manner in which he 
himself is undergoing biographical exhibition at the hands of 
one of his feminine admirers. The heading of one chapter 
* Eros as a child of the Romantic —will give the reader some 
inkling as to the sort of thing which he may expect to find in 
Fi diulein Ramann’s pages. The book is an ex ample, in short, 
of the incredibly silly and tawdry sentimentalising which is to 
be found in perfection only in musical biographies. The style 
of the authoress finds every justice at the hands of her trans- 
lator, who seems to be a mistress of the Laura Matilda school 
of prose writing, and who furthermore enlivens her translation 
by musical blunders such as we have before had occasion to 
notice on the part of another feminine translator of musical 
letters and biographies, and alludes to Beethoven’s ‘ Symphony 
‘in Dsharp,’ and Mendelssohn’s ¢ Concerto in G flat.’ In short, 
the book is, from a literary and critical point of view, pretentious 
and absurd to a degree, and absurdly translated; and, having 
said thus much, we may dismiss it from further special con- 
sideration, save as a text on which to hang some comments 





was done, he broke off, exclaiming ‘Il n’y a pas un de nous, hors 
Chopin, qui pit écrire cette page.’ 
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on the artistic career of the remarkable man who is the subject 
of it. 

Liszt was, perhaps, even more emphatically than Chopin, 
one of those artists whose personality was as interesting as his 
work; or, rather, his personality is fully as interesting as that 
of Chopin, though his work is (to our thinking) much less so. 
Critically speaking, he was, before all things, essentially a 
great pianoforte executant—the greatest that has ever ap- 
peared. In this respect he stood, during the period when he 
was still before the public in that capacity, entirely alone. In 
illustration of the impression which his playing then made 
upon a hearer very well qualified to judge, we may quote here 
a few words of the late Henry Chorley, who, together with 
the Editor of this Review, was much in Liszt’s society in his 
earlier days. Chorley writes (date 1845) :— 


‘ As aplayer, Liszt rises above his mates as something of a different 
genius, a different race, a different world, to everyone else who has 
handled the piano. He is not to be considered among the great com- 
posers also pianists, who have merely treated their instrument as an 
interpreting medium, but as a poet who executively employed the 
piano as his means of utterance, and materials for creation. In mere 
mechanical skill, after everyone else had ended, Liszt had still some- 
thing to add: he could carry every man’s discovery further, could 
exhibit it innew forms. If he was surpassed by Thalberg in richness 
of sound, he surpassed Thalberg by a variety of tone of which the 
redoubtable and equable Viennese player never dreamed. He had his 
delicate, and light, and freakish moods (as when playing the “ Stiind- 
“chen” of Schubert, or his transcripts of the tarentellas and cala- 
scicnate of Naples), in which he may be remembered as another Chopin, 
for every quality of fancy, sentiment, and faéry brilliancy which made 
Chopin so delicious. In sweep of hand and rapidity of finger—in fire 
and in fineness of execution—in the power over those exquisite mo- 
mentary fancies and graceful touches which, when the music admits of 
it, add so much to its charm—in a memory so vast and comprehensive 
as to seem almost superhuman—in a lightning quickness of view, 
enabling him to penetrate instantaneously the meaning of a new com- 
position, and to light it up properly with its own inner spirit (some 
touches of his own brilliancy added), in a mastery complete, spon- 
taneous, enjoying and giving enjoyment, over every style and every 
school of music; all those who have ever heard Liszt frequently, will 
join with me in saying he was unapproached among executant instru- 
mentalists.’ * 





* From a collection of essays, published together in 1854, under 
the title ‘ Modern German Music,’ including some criticisms of real 
value and penetration (e.g. the chapter on Spohr), entitling their author 
to much more respect than his successors in the same field are in the 
habit of bestowing on him, though some of his musical judgments are 
now out of date. 
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In such qualities it was that Liszt excelled all his contempo- 
raries in pianoforte-playing. Nor has his successor in this 
respect appeared. He was as much a phenomenon as Paganini, 
and is the only man in the pianoforte-playing world who, as 
an executant, could be regarded as holding a kind of parallel 
place with that of Paganini among violin executants. But to 
draw such a parallel unconditionally would be doing Liszt 
very scant justice ; for Paganini, with all his wonderful powers, 
was artistically a splendid farceur, and would be so regarded 
if he were to reappear in our present stage of musical culture ; 
whereas Liszt, however he may for a time have enjoyed the 
display of his unequalled executive power and the adulation 
which it brought him, was always an artist with serious aims, 
and regarded the extension of the technique of pianoforte- 
playing as a means, not as an end in itself. He sympathised 
in reality so little with the tight-rope school of musical exhi- 
bitors as to have refused to make acquaintance with Kalk- 
brenner’s bravura study for the left hand, saying impatiently 
that he ‘did not know it and did not want to know it;’ and 
his plainly-expressed judgment as to the artistic value of 
Thalberg’s pianoforte compositions has been completely con- 
firmed by general musical opinion since, though it must be 
admitted that he showed great want of taste and tact in pub- 
lishing a criticism on Thalberg at a time when he and Thalberg 
were before the public virtually as rival pianists. The nature 
of Liszt’s addition to the mere executive scope of pianoforte- 
playing was very different from that on which Thalberg 
prided himself. ‘The special achievement of the latter con- 
sisted in the invention of the device of sustaining a melody in 
the middle portion of the keyboard, by the help of the pedal, 
amid an accompaniment of arpeggios and other ornamental 
passages flying right and left; a device very brilliant and 
striking when new, but which was soon picked up and has 
been long a commonplace of ‘show’ pianoforte writers.* But 
Liszt’s innovations were of a much more robust and musician- 
like order than this. So far as they can be described in gene- 
ral terms, they consisted in a remarkable enlargement in the 
design and scale of pianoforte passages, so that a‘ figure’ which 
with the old school of players would have been expressed in 
single notes and in the compass say of an octave, becomes with 








* Mendelssohn, with his characteristic alertness, picked up the effect 
at once and introduced it as a new reading in the free arpeggio pas- 
sages of Bach’s ‘Chromatic Fantasia;’ he describes it in one of his 
letters, observing that ‘the people say it is quite as good as Thalberg.’ 
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Liszt a battery of double notes or chords spreading over great 
part of the keyboard; the old simple arpeggio accompaniment 
to a melody becomes an elaborate device of interlacing chords 
bringing out all the body of tone in the instrument; every- 
thing in the form of the music becomes broader, ampler, and 
more sonorous; and so completely is this in the line of legiti- 
mate development of the best effects of the instrument that 
one can imagine that Beethoven, could he have become ac- 
quainted with this enlarged method of playing, would have re- 
written many passages in his concertos and later sonatas (the 
earlier ones he would not have thought worth retouching), in 
order to give his ideas with the added effect and power to be 
gained from Liszt’s broader style of handling. 

In this respect Liszt’s best writing for the instrument 
on which he excelled every other executant will prob- 
ably always remain as an example of what can be done 
with the pianoforte, nor is it very likely that anyone will 
surpass him in the exécution transcendante which his études 
profess in so many words to exemplify. But he has for many 
years practically retired from the public profession of a vir- 
tuoso, and he and his admirers have demanded that he should 
now be judged as a composer. Possibly the time has hardly 
come yet to form a balanced judgment between the extreme 
repulsion which much of his music exercises upon some critics, 
and the enthusiasm with which it is admired by his partisans. 
That Liszt himself is actuated by a very serious aim in his 
compositions we do not doubt; the question is, whether there 
is not too much of serious aimi, too self-conscious an intention 
to be poetic and original. Liszt appears to us to be, as a 
composer, one of those ambitious and strong-willed men who 
often figure in the decadence of an art, who are determined to 
be great and to make other people think them so, who mistake 
this determination for spontaneous power, and, in the absence 
of the gift of originating beautiful things, make unto them- 
selves a theory of art and set to work doggedly to exemplify 
it in their productions. That Liszt thus worshipped a theory 
is set forth in so many words by the author of the ecstatic 
biography before us. According to her, he was possessed 
with the idea of an ultimate escape from the domain of all 
arbitrarily measured intervals in music, of a system of harmony 
* arriving where the boundaries which separate diatonics, chro- 
matics, and enharmonies fall, and the ordre omnitonique is 
reached, whereby cach sphere of feeling will find its corre- 
‘ sponding colour of tone.’ All we need say at present is that, 
as such an art of music would demand, for its very existence 
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to us, a faculty in the discrimination of intervals such as our 
ears do not now possess, and would deal with sounds on a 
principle radically different from that of the art of music as 
hitherto practised, we can afford to adjourn the ultimate con- 
sideration of it sine die. The biographer avers that, acting on 
a belief in this general view, Liszt ‘ had the courage of his 
‘ convictions,’ and that ‘ he always proved the soundness of his 
‘ new harmonious’ (harmonic ?) ‘ combinations, and tried them 
‘in the light of the idea of truth’ (whatever that may mean), 
That he had the courage of his convictions our ears on not 
a few occasions have certainly received undeniable though pain- 
ful evidence; whether he at the same time has proved the 
soundness of his ‘ harmonious’ conceptions, the wise may make 
some grains of a scruple, or even a scruple itself. Solvitur 
ambulando is after all the ultimate test of any theory of 
artistic production; and Liszt’s music, on the whole, does not 
‘go.’ It has been a good deal nursed and advertised by 
special admirers in this country, a system which in itself dis- 
poses one to look doubtfully on the article thus pushed, for all 
previous analogy shows that what is sound in art can make its 
way without proclamations in the market-place, and that these 
are usually made use of to persuade people to like something 
against their will, or to collect a circle of sworn adherents 
from among the class who cultivate a taste for caviare. The 
device entitled the ‘ Metamorphosis of Themes’ has been spe- 
cially developed by Liszt ; a device which, as we have observed 
on a previous occasion, is in reality a contrivance to enable 
composers who have little power of spontaneous melodic ori+ 
gination to make one melody serve for a whole work, by 
cutting it up in various ways, and presenting it in various 
dressings. It is a kind of Mrs. Glasse’s system of musical 
cookery, of which the initial precept is ‘first catch your 
‘melody,’ a part of the process which, with Liszt, as well as 
with lesser operators of the same school, appears to he the 
most difficult of all. Liszt’s unquestionable successes seem to 
have lain in the art of arranging other people’s ideas for the 
piano in new forms and with new effects; the art of ‘ tran- 
‘ scription,’ or, as he called it ‘partition pour le piano;’ in 
other words ‘ scoring’ for the keyboard. In this he was an 
unequalled master ; ‘but this is a form of composition which is 
in its nature ephemeral. ‘ Arrangements’ do not live long, 
more especially when they are made ‘partly for the display of the 
special and exceptional executive powers of the arranger. 
Some of his ‘Symphonic Poems’ for orchestra arrest the 
hearer by the intensity of passion which struggles to express 
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itself through the thick folds of an involved and confused 
musical form; and the Pianoforte Concerto in E flat will 
probably long be a favourite with pianists of the first force, on 
account of the brilliancy and effectiveness of the solo part, 
while it displays a degree of artistic unity and coherence of 
form not to be found in most of his larger works. Of the 
others of the more important compositions which we have had 
the opportunity of hearing in execution, the Pianoforte Con- 
certo in A, and the Oratorio, the *‘ Legend of St. Elizabeth,’ 
have left upon us (with the exception of some passages in 
the latter) an impression of absolute musical ugliness such as 
we have experienced from no other music that we can re- 
member: they suggest the phrase which Mendelssohn harshly 
applied, certainly with far less reason, to some of Schubert's 
instrumental compositions—‘ schlechte musik,’ ‘ nasty music,’ 
as Sir G. Grove translates it. The stereotyped comment, of 
course, on all such feelings is, that all music which has ex- 
tended the resources of the art has been condemned at first. 
The reluctance to approve anything which is new in art is, no 
doubt, a persistently recurring form of Philistinism; but it 
does not seem to be recognised that there is an opposite form 
of Philistinism, nearly as injurious to art, which is capable of 
habituating itself to like anything to which it has become accus- 
tomed: and very often the critical sensitiveness which recoils 
from a work at first hearing, as false in taste, proves to be 
nearer the truth than the induration of artistic perception 
which will accept, on principle, what it is predetermined to 
approve. And in music, as has been before remarked in these 
pages,* there are after all definite physical boundaries which 
cannot be passed, and in relation to which all experiments in 
composition and effect must ultimately be considered. We 
do not decline still to hold a suspended opinion in regard to 
Liszt’s place as a composer; but we entertain the strong con- 
viction that when weighed in the inexorable balances of Time 
he will be found wanting, and that the idea that he is a great 
and important contributor to the world’s possessions in musical 
creation will prove to be a delusion. Great aims and grand 
theories are so far from producing great art, that they are 
more usually the refuge of men who have more ambition than 
real genius. Liszt seems to have been possessed by the idea, 
which he derived from the Abbé Lammenais, that art is, like 
science, eternally progressive, and that every step in it is a 
step onward: an idea which the critics of the ‘ progress’ party 





* Edinburgh Review, No. cexci., page 173. 
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are constantly flourishing about. People who are so blind to 
the past history of the arts, and so utterly confused in their 
logical perceptions as not to see the essential distinction be- 
tween the objects and conditions of science and art, are at 
least out of the reach of illustration or argument. 

Liszt’s character, as represented in the book before us (so 
far as one can disentangle fact from sentimental exaggera- 
tion) appears as phenomenal as his artistic position, A musical 
prodigy, with a European fame, at a time when other boys are 
most interested with school games, he had even in his teens 
begun to think the career of a ‘ virtuoso’ unsatisfactory and 
beneath his aspirations, and to feel blusé and weary of applause ; 
though it was not till years afterwards that he acted upon this 
feeling by retiring from public exhibition of his powers. 
Apparently a sincere and even enthusiastic religious devotee 
throughout his life, he could nevertheless set at defiance public 
opinion in regard to conventional moralities, aud seems to have 
been, in this respect as in his art, ‘a law unto himself.’ Im- 
patient of all contradiction and criticism, and prepared to re- 
turn blow for blow with interest to any of his opponents, he 
has been chivalrous and generous towards his social and artistic 
allies, as well with his words and his pen as with the easier, 
more showy, but also more practical generosity which exhibits 
itself in lavish distributions from a well-filled purse. Of his 
really princely munificence in this respect, the story of his 
taking on himself the whole probable cost and possible risks in 
relation to the Beethoven Festival and Monument at Bonn, 
when the affair seemed about to fall through from deficiency 
of funds as weil as of energy on the part of ‘those who had first 
started it, is only one among other instances equally creditable 
to him. Though, like Chopin, he was essentially a musician 
of the salon, and in some senses what is called a born aristo- 
crat, he had no conventional respects or ceremonies, was ready 
to answer even a crowned fool according to his folly, and 
appears to have preserved throughout his life the pride which 
is displayed in his early determination—when left after the 
death of his father to shape his own course in life—not to 
allow his art to be stamped ‘ as a source of amusement for dis- 
‘ tinguished society. 1 would sooner be anything in the world 
‘than a musician in the pay of great folk, patronised and paid 
* by them like a conjuror;’ a sentiment less frequent among 
distinguished artists fifty years ago than at present. He ex- 
claimed one night to Lady Blessington at Gore House, where 
he had been received with great ” cordiality : ‘ Croyez-vous, 
‘ Miladi, que je fasse de la musique pour m’amuser?’ On the 
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other hand, Count d’Orsay, struck by his amazing conversa- 
tional powers, said of him: ‘ Quel dommage que cet homme 
‘ fasse de la musique!’ He struck one as a man whose nervous 
energy could accomplish anything. Just before a concert at 
Stafford House, at which Liszt was to play the great duet on 
the motifs of ‘ Norma’ with Benedict, he was thrown out of a 
carriage and sprained his right hand. Liszt played his part 
in the duet with his left hand only, the right being in a sling. 
Of his personal appearance—the intense expression of his 
countenance with its keen eye, aquiline features, and compressed 
lips—a very good idea is given by the profile engraved in the 
* Dictionary of Music,’ the portrait illustrations in which seem 
throughout to have been selected with great care and judg- 
ment. The two volumes of the biography at present before 
us conclude with the period of his rupture with the Countess 
d’Agoult, when ‘the contention was so sharp between them’ 
that, like Paul and Barnabas, they parted in opposite direc- 
tions, he to Vienna, she to Paris. On the story of this con- 
nection, the most important social episode of Liszt’s life, it is 
as unnecessary as it would be unsuitable to enlarge here, 
though his biographer is troubled with no scruples of reti- 
cence in her book. But one can hardly help remarking on 
the strange social parallel between the experiences of Liszt 
and Chopin, each of whom went through an early and tender 
attachment which came to no result; each of whom was in later 
life captured—so to speak—by a femme incomprise older than 
himself; and each of whom had to see this connexion violently 
dissevered with pain, difficulties, and heart-burnings. In 
either case éclat rather than affection seems to have been the 
moving spring on the feminine side. Our opinion of the 
nature of George Sand’s feeling towards Chopin we have al- 
ready expressed; and as to the other affair, Friiulein Ramann 
observes, with delightful naiveté, that when Liszt had tact 
enough to feel that in making a concert tour throughout 
Europe it would be necessary to separate from the Countess, 
the latter, ‘ whose mind was bent on travelling at the side of a 
‘ man who was in constant intercourse with men of wit, ele- 
‘ gance, and rank, would not, of course, see the necessity of 
‘ this.” The parallel fails in one important particular; that 
while Chopin’s mistress drove him from her, Liszt was under 
the necessity of escaping from his, and did not achieve his free- 
dom without some episodes not very consistent with dignity or 
self-respect on either side.* Both stories, however, may be 








* In justice to Liszt, it should be added that he does not appear 
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said to point the same moral, viz., that in the promotion of 
happiness and mutual respect between men and women in the 
most important relation of life, the prosaic expedient of legal 
marriage presents, even for poets and artists, certain advan- 
tages. Indeed, it may be doubted whether the discomfort 
or unhappiness that has sprung from ill-assorted marriages 
is in the least comparable, in proportion to the numbers on 
either side, to that which has arisen in connexion with unions 
based purely on sentiment, however idealised and romantic. 
But this is ‘from the canon,’ perhaps, in an essay dealing 
rather with music than morality. There is, however, an 
artistic as well as a social morality, upon which, as we have 
once or twice suggested en passant, some lights are thrown by 
the comparison of the life and works of the three composers of 
whom we have been speaking. The conclusion forced upon us 
is, that Chopin, who produced the least work and chose the most 
modest and restricted path of the three, is artistically the first 
and the most valuable to the world. He did not, like Schubert, 
dissipate his powers by rushing thoughtlessly and with a light 
heart into every department of musical composition; he did 
not, like Liszt, parade ambitious theories about his mission, or 
discover that ‘the true salvation of art lay only in a great 
‘religious and philosophical synthesis.’ He perceived early 
where his best powers lay, devoted his delicate and refined 
esthetic perception to conscientiously turning those powers to 
their fullest account, and left a comparatively few exquisitely 
refined and original works which place him higher than many 
composers of far more ambitious aims (just as a few square 
inches of canvas covered by Meissonier are of more value than 
whole walls splashed over by Doré), and the beauty of which 
appeals to, and can be fully appreciated by, only the most 
refined and cultivated class of hearers. 
to have been influenced by fickleness or want of feeling so much as by 
a very excusable desire to ‘range himself’ and to become respectable 
in the eyes of society: he would have been willing, if the Countess 
could have obtained a dispensation from her first marriage, to have 
entered into legal union with her; but the suggestion seems to have 
been received by the lady in much the same temper as that of Lydia 


Languish, when she found there was to be ‘no elopement.’ 
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Art. VIII.—1. Histoire de la Guerre Civile en Amérique. 
Par M. le Comte pE Panis, ancien Aide de Camp du 
Général MacClellan. Tomes V. et VI. 8vo. Paris: 
1883. 


2. Campaigns of the Civil War. Vol. VI. Chancellorsville 
and Gettysburg. By Abner DovB_epay, Brevet-Major- 
General, U.S.A., commanding the First Corps at Gettys- 
burg. Vol. VIII. The Mississippi. By Francis Vinton 
GREENE, Lieut. of Engineers, U.S.A., late Military 
Attaché to the U.S. Legation at St. Petersburg. 12 vols. 
12mo. New York: 1882. 

3. The Navy in the Civil War. Vol. Ill. The Gulf and 
Inland Waters. By Commander A. T. Manan, U.S.N. 
3 vols. 12mo. New York: 1883. 


HE event which we anticipated in the concluding pages of 
our last number has taken place, and the illustrious 
author of the ‘ History of the Civil War in America ’—the: 
former aide-de-camp of General MacClellan—is now the head 
of the royal family of France, and the undoubted inheritor of 
the monarchy in that country. The branch of Orleans is 
become the main stem of the House of Bourbon; the dissen- 
sions which have broken out in various forms in the last two 
hundred years, not without evil results to the nation and the 
throne, are at an end; the party names of ‘ Legitimist’ and 
‘ Orleanist’ have lost their meaning; and the friends of con- 
stitutional monarchy are agreed that if ever that form of 
government is re-established in France the throne can only be 
filled by the prince, who represents by his birth the traditions 
of the crown, and by his education and his principles the 
colours and the liberties of France. In presence of the 
Republic there is now one clear alternative. Yet we con- 
fidently affirm that the French Republic has nothing to fear 
from the attacks, whether open or clandestine, of its rival; if 
it perishes, it will be by the amazing faults and follies and 
corruption of its own servants and supporters. Its fate is in 
their hands. Meanwhile the conduct both of the prince and 
of the royalist party has been prudent, moderate, and united. 
No political demonstration has followed this event, except 
that the Legitimist committees have been spontaneously dis- 
solved, and the Legitimist newspapers dropped. The Comte 
de Paris has returned to his seat at Eu, where he leads the 
life of a country gentleman, more occupied with literature than 
with politics. If ever he is called upon to enter upon the: 
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stage of public life, it will not be as the minister of reaction, 
revolution, and storm, but rather as the healer of wounds, the 
enemy of faction, the consolidator of parties, the harbinger 
of concord and of peace. And meantime, we have, in the 
volumes now before us, a very conclusive proof that during 
the last ten years he has been far otherwise engaged than in 
weaving a network of political intrigue. They form part of 
a history of such magnitude and such minuteness as to warrant 
us in saying that it has certainly not been prepared and written 
as a relaxation from more serious business; and although the 
military experience of the Comte de Paris was short, they 
show an amount of knowledge of the art of modern warfare 
which entitles him to a high rank amongst military historians. 

The earlier volumes have been already reviewed in this 
Journal by the pen of a valued contributor, now, alas! no 
longer with us; * and on the present occasion it is unnecessary 
for us to do more than refer to the opinion then expressed, both 
as to the general merit of the Comte de Paris’s narrative, and 
of the partiality which he has not unnaturally manifested for 
the side with which he served. The fifth and sixth volumes, 
now published, are devoted exclusively to the events of the 
year 1863, which may be considered as the turning-point in 
the fortunes of the war, or as marking the ebb of the tide 
which before long was to leave the Confederacy a stranded and 
hopeless wreck ; and they relate the details of the important 
events which then happened with an exactness, a fulness, and, 
on the whole, with a fairness which American writers have 
seldom been able to attain. 

In the studied moderation of their language, the several 
writers of the ‘Campaigns of the Civil War,’ as also of the 
kindred series, ‘ The Navy in the Civil War,’ are, indeed, for 
the most part, conspicuous exceptions. Mr. Greene, who be- 
longs to a later generation, is markedly so; so also is Captain 
Mahan. General Doubleday, an old artillery officer, held an 
important command during the campaigns of which he has 
written ; his testimony on many points is that of an eye-wit- 
ness, and his military criticisms have often a particular and 
personal value ; but his writing is frequently disfigured by a 
vehemence and prejudice which are alike unpleasing to the 
reader; and he seldom designates his former opponents by 
any other name than that of ‘ rebels,’ a term equally incorrect 
in law and history, which has now no meaning, unless per- 
haps as an insult to a defeated enemy. But putting the ques- 





* Colonel Chesney in ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ vol. cxliv. p. 79. 
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tion of mere language on one side, the volumes are all written 
too exclusively from the Federal point of view—events are 
described as they appeared to the Federals: the official re- 
ports are those made to the Federal Government; and the 
evidence of Confederates is seldom referred to, except to state 
its inaccuracy as not agreeing with Northern opinion. In this 
respect the work of the Comte de Paris is far superior; and 
though its great bulk, and its full, its almost excessive detail 
takes it out of the category of books for the general reader, it 
is, and will probably remain for many years, the standard 
history of the war. We must, however, call attention to one 
rather important blemish: the maps, forming parts of a folio 
atlas, are exceedingly inconvenient ; they are seldom directly 
referred to, so that it is not always easy to tell which map is 
wanted; and when the right one is found, it is a general map, 
not a particular plan ; itis smothered in a quantity of irrelevant 
details, but gives no indication of the military positions or 
movements described in the text. Though very superior as 
works of art, they stand, for actual use, far below the rude, 
simple sketches given in the pages of the Campaigns. 

After varied fortunes both in the East and West, the year 
1862 had ended in disaster for the Federals; on the Rapahan- 
nock, they had just sustained the murderous repulse at 
Fredericksburg ; whilst on the Mississippi, their advance had 
been severely checked in front of the fortifications of Vicks- 
burg. In England, we perhaps heard more of the campaign in 
Virginia; but it may be doubted whether, from a strategical 
point of view, the struggle on the Mississippi was not more im- 
portant. The closing of the traftic by the Confederates was a 
virtual and effective blockade of the great Western States, 
which had, indeed, a certain preference for the Union, but a 
much strenger one for their own interests, and which might, it 
was apprehended, join the party of sccession if the stoppage of 
their trade was not removed. The clearance of the Mississippi 
was thus a measure on which the Federal Government in- 
sisted, and towards which the Federal army and navy had been 
strenuously labouring for tke last eighteen months. Point 
after point where the Confederates had raised formidable 
batteries—Columbus, Island No. 10, Fort Pillow, and Memphis 
—had held the improvised ironclads at bay, but had fallen as 
soon as the troops threatened their unprotected rear. New 
Orleans had also fallen to the brilliant attack of Farragut, and 
it was believed that the river was almost won. 

Vicksburg alone was still held by the Confederates, and as 
yet was very imperfectly fortified. Farragut, bringing part of 
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his squadron from New Orleans, passed it without much diffi- 
culty on June 28, 1862, and wrote to the Secretary of the 
Navy: ‘ The forts can be passed, and we have done it, and can 
* do it again, as often as may be required of us;’ and though 
he added, ¢ It will not, however, be an easy matter for us to do 
‘more than silence the batteries for a time, as long as the 
* enemy has a large force behind the hills to prevent our land- 
‘ing and holding the place,’ still, no one, not even Farragut 
himself, thought that there would be any special difficulty about 
reducing it, now that experience had shown how these riverside 
fortresses were to be captured.* It was some months before 
the peculiar strength of Vicksburg was cleariy recognised. 

The formation of the valley of the lower Mississippi is 
described in every treatise on physical geography. By the 
wearing action of the stream, and by frequent changes of its 
bed, the existing channel winds through a vast alluvial plain, 
nearly a hundred miles wide, but barely above the mean level 
of the water, and whose surface, even where it is not frequently 
submerged, is deeply furrowed by old river-beds, lakes, creeks, 
streams and backwaters, which, under the local name of bayous, 
render it sometimes doubtful whether the tract adjacent to the 
river should be spoken of as land or water. From this low- 
lying alluvial plain the adjacent country rises abruptly to a 
height of from two to three hundred feet, forming, and more 
markedly on the east side, a line of hills which, when the 
windings of the river bring it to their base, become steep blufts, 
but in other places, and under the gentler conditions of weather- 
ing, are of more or less easy ascent. From the mouth of the 
Ohio to Memphis, the course of the river keeps pretty close to 
the hills on the east: the bluffs are frequent, and afforded a 
threatening command to the batteries which the Confederates 
erected on them. But at Memphis the two lines separate ; 
that of the hills trends to the east, that of the river to the west ; 
and they do not again meet for a distance of more than 200 
miles in a straight line from north to south. Between them 
they enclose a tract of the low alluvial land, about sixty miles 
from east to west in its broadest part: this is trav ersed by 
numberless bayous, and by a river which, after receiving 
several affluents, takes the name of the Yazoo, flows to the 
south along the base of the hills, and falls into the Mississippi 
close to where the bluffs again mast the river, and where, on 
the top of the cliff, stood the fortifications of Vicksburg. 





° Life of David Gage Reinert, ‘First Admiral of the United 
States Navy, by his son, ‘Loyall Farragut (8vo, 1882), p. 279. 
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To cross this low country on foot, and with a military train, 
was impracticable ; it was therefore not possible to use the 
river as the line of communication, to land some miles above 
the town, work round to the rear of the forts, and so take 
possession. ‘To move his army south from Memphis along the 
higher ground, utilising the Mississippi Central Railway, was 
what Major-General Grant, then in command, was anxious to 
attempt. This, however, meant an extended campaign; Grant 
was not a favourite at Washington ; and petty intrigue threw 
so many obstacles in the way, that it was not till near the end 
of the year that he received permission to go south if he liked. 
Meantime the batteries and fortifications at Vicksburg had 
been powerfully strengthened, and the Confederate General, 
Pemberton, held the line of the Yallabusha River with a force 
of 30,000 men. But it was supposed that this was enlarged at 
the expense of the garrison of Vicksburg; and it seemed not 
improbable that a sudden attack on the fortifications, from the 
river, might be successful; or that if the higher ground could 
be reached, Pemberton, caught between two armies, each of 
strength equal to his own, must either be crushed, or retire 
southwards, leaving Vicksburg to its fate. 

The command of this attacking force, amounting to 32,000 
men, was entrusted by Grant to Major-General Sherman, who left 
on December20, and onthe 25th mustered his troops at Milliken’s 
Bend, about twenty miles above Vicksburg. It had been 
hoped that they might be carried or convoyed by the gunboats 
some distance up the Yazoo, and so landed on the right of the 
Confederate batteries; but a reconnaissance a few days before 
had shown that the stream was closed by torpedoes, which pre- 
vented any passage beyond the front of the enemy’s lines; and 
in attempting to remove these, one of the ironclads had been 
blown up and sunk in mid-channel. It was therefore neces- 
sary to land absolutely in front, on a triangular space, of very 
limited area, between the Yazoo and the line of bluffs; but it 
was found, when too late, that this space was traversed by a 
bayou, known as the Chickasaw Bayou, fordable in only five 
places, each of which was commanded by a hostile battery. 
Sherman having come so far was not the man to draw back 
without at least trying; but his men were mown down by 
hundreds without the possibility of any effective return; and 
he was finally compelled to draw off, after having sustained a 
loss of some 2,000 killed, wounded, and taken prisoners. The 
repulse was more decisive than it otherwise might have been, 
for the Confederate cavalry had meantime been ravaging the 
country in Grant’s rear, had broken up the railways, cut the 
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telegraph wires, and destroyed several weeks’ supplies, which 
he had collected at Holly Springs, a station on the line. Grant 
had therefore, at the very critical moment of the campaign, been 
compelled to fall back, and Pemberton had seized the oppor- 
tunity to reinforce the garrison of Vicksburg. Sherman was 
thus opposed not by the proportionate part of 5,000, at which 
the garrison had been estimated, but by at least 12,000 men 
mustered on the bluff above Chickasaw Bayou. 

The direct attack having thus failed, and the task of turning 
the northern flank of the enemy’s works appearing very diffi- 
cult, it was resolved to try if they could not be turned on the 
south. But to carry the troops down the river, past the 
batteries, was impossible; it would have been butchery to 
attempt it. For any attack from the south, means must be 
found to evade the river passage in front of the town. What 
first suggested itself was a canal. Vicksburg stood in the 
bight of a singularly deep bend of the river, having opposite to 
it the point of a long narrow spit of low land. Nothing ap- 
peared more simple than to cut through the neck of this 
peninsula. Several years before, in a boundary dispute be- 
tween the States of Louisiana and Mississippi, the former had 
attempted in this way to cut off Vicksburg from the river ; the 
attempt had failed, for the river had refused to be diverted, 
and the dispute had been settled without involving Vicksburg 
in ruin. The idea was now revived, and several thousand 
men were set to work to dig out the old canal. From a dis- 
tance, Grant had favoured the scheme; and though, when he 
came to the spot, he was quick to see that at both ends the 
canal would open into an eddy, and to suspect that it could no 
more succeed now than it had succeeded before, he permitted 
the work to go on, almost because he saw nothing else to do. 
It was thus continued from January 22 to March 7, and the 
excavation was nearly completed when on this latter day the 
river rose suddenly, broke down the barrier at the upper end, 
and flooded the whole peninsula, destroying all the stores that 
were collected there, and driving the troops on to the raised 
dykes to escape drowning. But though the canal was filled to 
overflowing, no stream would run through it and scour it out ; 
and when the troops attempted to resume their labours, some 
batteries thrown up at Warrenton, on a bluff a few miles below 
the town, drove them off. What art had thus twice failed in 
doing, the river did very thoroughly of its own accord some 
years later. In April 1876 it broke through the peninsula 
about the middle of its length, dug out a new channel, block- 
ing up the old one and the front of Vicksburg with a bed of 
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mud that threatens the town with absolute destruction. The 
new channel, however, is at a point which, in 1863, was 
equally commanded by the batteries, and would not in any 
way have furthered the siege operations. 

When the canal had to be given up, the true military course 
would undoubtedly have been to return to Memphis and work 
down on the rear of Vicksburg by the line of the railway as 
Grant had first proposed. But public opinion in the North 
was strongly adverse to anything that looked like retrogression. 
Grant had, as yet, no special claim on public favour. His 
depot at Holly Springs had been destroyed; he had had to 
draw back from the Yailabusha; the attack on Chickasaw 
Bluffs had been bloodily repelled ; the canal on which he had 
spent a couple of months was a failure ; a retreat on Memphis, 
however sound in strategy, would probably have been the 
signal for his immediate supersession. He was therefore under 
the political necessity of getting to the rear of Vicksburg with- 
out going to Memphis; and the attempt by the southern flank 
having failed, he reverted to his former idea of trying the 
northern. Bui to traverse the swamp, cross the various 
bayous and the Yazoo itself, in order to scale the bluffs in 
face of a forewarned enemy, was an acknowledged impossibility. 
Water carriage protected by the gunboats offered the only 
means; and it was determined, by opening an old channel from 
the Mississippi to the upper waters of the Yazoo, to establish 
a line of operations which would pass through Yazoo City, 
capture the arsenal there, and end by outflanking the most 
northern works at Vicksburg. 

Some years before, this channel, known as the Yazoo Pass, 
had been the ordinary route from the north to Yazoo City ; 
but more recently it had been blocked by a heavy embank- 
ment so as to permit a large tract of land, at a lower level, to 
be brought into cultivation. This embankment was now 
mined and blown up; the water rushed through in a torrent, 
flooding the lowland, and opening a passage by which the gun- 
boats might reach the Cold Water, the most northern tributary 
of the Yazoo. The channel was deep cnough, but narrow; 
the forest grew dense along its banks; and trees adroitly 
felled by the Confederates in a few minutes, formed an 
obstacle which it took several days to remove. ‘To pass from 
the Mississippi to the Cold Water, distant in a straight line 
only ten miles, took, in the first instance, fourteen days; and 
before anything like an efficient force of gunboats and men 
was collected on the Cold Water and its banks, very nearly a 
month had passed away. But the route was pronounced prac- 
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ticable, and the forward march of the army, numbering about 
30,000 men, was ordered; whilst other divisions were to 
operate towards the same end in the higher country east of 
the bluffs. It was, however, no easy matter to find boats sufti- 
cient for the transport of 30,000 men; and whilst they were 
being sought for, a division of 4,000 was pushed on in com- 
pany with the gunboats. 

The Confederat tes had meantime not been idle. The 
sympathies of the country people kept them well informed of 
the enemy’s movements, and their familiar local knowledge 
enabled them to render the very difficult way almost im- 
passable. The Cold Water falls into the Tallahatchie, but 
the change of name brought no change of condition. The 
stream was blocked by heavy logs ; and a strong fort, called 
after the general, F ort Pemberton, at the junction of the 
Tallahatchie and Yallabusha, guarded the navigation of the 
latter for their own use, whilst it effectually stopped the 
advance of gunboats by the former. After nine days of continued 
and most exhausting labour, the Federals approached Fort Pem- 
berton. The ground in front was overflowed, so that the 
troops could not advance, whilst the gunboats, held at a con- 
venient distance and unable to mass their fire, were pounded 
by the heavy guns, to which their return was necessarily feeble 
and ineffective. Through nearly a fortnight, attempts were 
made and renewed to find means to attack this fort more 
advantageously, but no success was obtained; and at the end 
of that time orders were sent down for the expedition to 
return, it having proved impossible to obtain sufficient transport 
for the rest of the army. 

Grant had even earlier become extremely anxious about its 
safety ; he feared that its return might be cut off, and he caught 
at the idea of sending it relief by threading a course through 
the labyrinthine maze of waters to the westward of the Yazoo. 
It was proposed that the gunboats, entering the mouth of that 
rivershould presently diverge to the left, and passing from bayou 
to creek, and from creek to fork, come out into the Sunflower, 
a considerable affluent of the Yazoo at a point far above the 
torpedoes and obstructions which had proved so fatal to Sherman, 
Rear-Admiral Porter, in command of the flotilla, examined the 
proposed route, and thought it possible. With five of the river 
irouclads—commonly described as turtle-backs—and eight 
smaller vessels, he entered the river on March 14, and ecom- 
menced a series of operations absolutely unparalleled in the 
annals of naval war. 

For a few days all went well. ‘The navigation was curiously 
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difficult, but careless reconnaissances had not warned the 
Confederates of what was to be tried, and the only obstacles to 
be overcome were those which Nature herself had put in their 
way. The heavy ironclads forced a passage through the tangle 
of vegetation, and pushed aside or broke down the smaller 
trunks of fallen trees ; the larger were cut through with axes : 
the vessels were tracked round the sharp bends. By the 19th 
they had accomplished by far the worst part of the route ; they 
were within half a mile of comparatively open water leading 
into the Sunflower; success seemed to smile upon them; once 
in the Sunflower their difficulties would be at au end. Suddenly, 
as they were tearing a passage through a dense growth of 
willows, the enemy announced their presence by the fire of a 
heavy battery which opened on the gunboats and working 
party. In the soft alluvial earth, the water of the bayous had 
dug so deep that the banks were far above even the upper decks 
of the ships. They were powerless to reply, except with afew 
light field-pieces, which were of little avail. The attack was 
not very brisk; probably the Confederates were in no great 
force ; but at the same time Porter learned that they had also 
shown themselves in his rear, and he was apprehensive that 
they might effectually block up the passage both before and 
behind. Pent up in this unknown and tangled country, the 
attack of a few thousand resolute men would be utter ruin. A 
retreat was at once resolved on. The bayou was too narrow 
for the vessels to turn; but their rudders were taken off, and 
they moved back, stern first, zigzagging and bumping from 
bank to bank, without control. Every moment the position 
became more critical. A coal barge was sunk in the channel ; a 
number of trees were felled across it ; when their men attempted 
to clear the way, they were shot down by an unseen enemy ; the 

gunboats could neither advance nor retire; Porter was on the 

point of abandoning them and attempting a retreat on foot, 

when, in the nick of time, some eight hundred men sent on by 

Sherman arrived to his assistance. Sherman himself, with a 

further reinforcement, joined him the next morning. Thus 

strengthened, they were able to repel the attacks of the Con- 

federates, and to protect the working parties, but nothing more ; 

to advance, with the country in arms, was impossible. They 

accordingly continued the retreat, and, after excessive toil and 

hardship, succeeded in getting back to the mouth of the Yazoo. 

But for the time the ships were disabled. ‘ If you could see,’ 

wrote Porter to Farragut, ‘ the five ironclads that have just 
‘ returned from the most remarkable expedition vessels ever 
* started on, you would not think them very suitable for run- 
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‘ ning any distance. They are almost to pieces; rudders gone, 
‘ pipes down, every boat smashed, decks swept, and wheels 
‘ broken.’ * 

Coincident with these attempts, another had been made on 
the western side of the Mississippi; the idea being to pass, by 
numberless creeks and bayous, a distance of two hundred miles 
to the Red River, and one hundred and fifty more by the 
Mississippi itself, back to Vicksburg. After a month’s heavy 
work, dredging channels and extracting stumps, by the end of 
March the way was pronounced practicable; but Grant had 
by that time formed other and simpler plans, and this very 
circuitous route to the Red River was not further acted on. 

By an exhaustive process of reasoning, he had definitely 
made up his mind that the attack must be from the south, by 
landing below Vicksburg. The enemy’s batteries were im- 
pregnable to a front attack ; and the attempts to the north had 
ended in failures which had narrowly escaped being disasters. 
He determined now to lead his army by foot, or by boat, to 
some convenient post on the west bank, and cross over the 
river. ‘To do this, the command of the river below Vicksburg 
was necessary, and hitherto the Confederates were masters of 
the situation. After Farragut’s return to New Orleans in the 
preceding July, they had occupied and fortified Port Hudson, 
a few miles above Baton Rouge, whose topographical position 
bore a very close resemblance to that of Vicksburg. It stood 
at the inner corner of a sharp bend of the river, where the 
stream washed the foot of the bluffs and ran past with acceler- 
ated velocity; and, as at Vicksburg, the bluffs were crowned 
with heavy batteries, protected in rear by works of con- 
siderable magnitude. The stretch of river between Vicksburg 
and Port Hudson was thus closed to the Federal forces, afloat 
or ashore ; the special advantage of which was, not only that 
the left of Vicksburg was covered, but that the navigation of 
the Red River was perfectly safe, and that stores of all kinds 
could be drawn by that channel from the western provinces. 
The importance of putting a stop to this traffic had been early 
seen. An order from the Secretary of the Navy had called 
Farragut’s attention to it as early as October of the previous 
year; but the passing Port Hudson against the very rapid 
current was a work not to be lightly undertaken, and just at 
that time Farragut’s squadron was fully employed elsewhere. 

It was an easier matter to run down past Vicksburg. The 
Confederates had only one ship, the * Webb, and that of no 

* Life of Farragut, p. 353. 
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great force as compared with the Federal ironclads, a couple of 
which would carry everything before them and be sufficient 
effectively to close the Red River. Ellet, the youngest of a 
family of engineers who had planned, built, and now commanded 
the ironclads, undertook to run past the batteries in one of 
them, the ‘ Queen of the West,’ and did do so in broad day- 
light on February 2. The ship was further protected by a 
double thickness of bales of cotton ; and though these were set 
on fire, the ship herself sustained no serious injury. Ellet 
immediately set about accomplishing his mission; the presence 
of an enemy on the river was unexpected and for some time 
unknown, and he had no difficulty in destroying large quan- 
tities of stores. On the 13th, another of the rams, the ‘In- 
dianola,’ followed, but the ‘ Queen of the West’ had already 
gone up the Red River, where she ran fast aground under the 
very guns of a battery, and was abandoned by her crew, who 
escaped in a smal! steamer they had previously captured. The 
Confederates presently got the ‘Queen of the West’ afloat, 
and with her and the ‘ Webb’ went to look for the ‘ Indianola.’ 
They overtook her on the 24th, a few miles below Vicksburg, 
and, after a sharp action, overpowered and captured her in a 
sinking condition ; she was only just saved by being run aground, 
The result was thus, so far, to leave the enemy with a very 
important addition to their naval foree, which might possibly 
suffice in any future operations to turn the scale in favour of 
the batteries. An ingenious trick of Porter’s, however, at 
once halved their gain. He took an old barge, built her up 
with wood into the semblance of a monitor, § with mud furnaces 
‘and a smoke-stack made of pork-barrels.’ A good smoky 
fire was lighted, and the terrible-looking craft was sent down 
the river. As she was sighted from Vicksburg, all the batteries 
opened on her with shot and shell, but, apparently uninjured, 
she silently pursued her way. The ‘Indianola’ was not yet 
afloat, and the officer in charge of her, seeing the supposed 
monitor coming down, burst her guns and set her on fire; she 
was still flaming, when, as if to laugh at the panic to which she 
had been sacrificed, the dummy took the ground in her im- 
mediate neighbourhood: the hoax stood revealed, but the 
‘ Indianola’ was destroyed. 

Farragut was meantime preparing for a more decisive effort 
at Port Hudson. For some months past, affairs in the extreme 
south had not gone well with the Federals. Galveston had 
been taken from them on January 1; a few days later, the 
‘ Alabama’ had sunk the ‘ Hatteras,’ almost in sight of the 
blockading squadron; and on the 16th the ‘ Oreto’—better 
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known, perhaps, as the ‘ Florida’-—had run outof Mobile with 
a boldness that nettled the Federals extremely. The admiral 
would have been glad to make a dash at Port Hudson, if only 
as a make-weight on the other side; but ships, without troops 
in support, could achieve no permanent success, and he was 
compelled to wait till General Banks, at New Orleans, was 
ready. It was not till news came of the loss of the ‘ Queen of 
‘the West’ and * Indianola’ that he could persuade Banks to 
stir, and then only in a half-hearted sort of way. To take the 
place was, however, a military operation; Farragut’s special 
object, as he gave out in a general order, was ‘to run the 
‘ batteries at the least possible damage to the ships, and thereby 
* secure an efficient force above, for the purpose of rendering 
‘ such assistance as may be required by the army at Vicksburg.’ 
Banks undertook to co-operate with 12,000 men, rather to 
make a diversion in his favour than with any definite hope of 
any further result, though holding himself in readiness * to follow 
‘ up the chances upon the enemy’s position.’ 

It was the night of March 14 when the attack was actually 
made. The force under Farragut consisted of two screw 
corvettes of the first class, the ‘ Hartford’ and *‘ Richmond ;’ 
one of the second class, the ‘ Monongahela,’ quite new; and 
the ‘ Mississippi,’ an old paddle-wheel steamer; ail of wood 
and unarmoured. Five mortar boats, an armed steamer, and 
an ironclad gunboat were stationed some distance down the 
river, to support the attack, but not to run the batteries. The 
three corvettes had each a gunboat lashed on the port side, as 
well for the protection of the gunboat herself, as to assist the 
larger vessel in case she should be disabled. And so, shortly 
after dark they got under way. The Confederates, however, 
were fully prepared for them: they lit up the river with large 
reflecting lamps on their own side and a huge bonfire on the 
Opposite point, and their fire was accurate and sustained. 
‘arragut’s flagship, the * Hartford,’ which led, succeeded, 
though with difficulty, in getting round the point: but of the 
others, a shot disabled the * Richmond’s’ boiler, and, the gun- 
boat not being able to tow her against tie current, she drifted 
down below the batteries: the ‘ Monongahela’ took the 
ground, and suffered heavily ; she was got off, but her engines 
were injured and would not work; so she also drifted back: 
the * Mississippi’ had nearly reached the point, when she too 
stuck fast: all efforts to get her afloat were fruitless; the 
enemy’s shot were searching her through and through; she 
was therefore set on fire and abandoned. Of the whole 
squadron, the ‘ Hartford’ and her attendant gunboat, the 
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‘ Albatross,’ were the only two that succeeded in getting 
past; and they, principally, it would seem, in anaes of 
being the first, and having thus less smoke and a clear course. 

It was some time before Fa arragut knew what had happened 
to the others: even two days afterwards, he wrote to the 
Secretary of the Navy, from the mouth of the Red River: 
‘It becomes my duty to report disaster to my fleet, although 
‘ I know neither the extent nor the attendant circumstances.’ 
This feeling of disaster made him still more anxious about the 
responsibility of forcing the passage, which he had taken on 
himself. The Comte de Paris says: ‘ The instructions sent 
‘to Banks and Farragut ordered them to attack Port Hudson 
* and endeavour to reduce it while Grant was operating against 
‘ Vicksburg.’ This, however, is not quite accurate. The 
orders were by no means so explicit as the Comte de Paris 
has described them; and although they desired him ‘to guard 
‘ the lower part of the river, especially where it is jomed by 
‘the Red River,’ no mention was made of Port Hudson, which, 
indeed, was unknown at Washington when the orders were 
written, nearly six months before. Fan ‘agut himself certainly 
felt doubtful how his action would be interpreted, and he wrote 
somewhat deprecatingly : — 

‘Tf, in this effort to come up and cut off the enemy's supplies from 
Red River and recapture the “ Indianola,” misfortune has befallen some 
of our vessels, I can only plead my zeal to serve my my and the 
chances of war; and I felt that my orders of October 2, 1862, fully 
justified me in doing what I should have done two months ago but for 
the disasters of Galveston and Sabine Pass, the strong force of the 
enemy at Mobile, and the inadequacy of my force to meet all these 
contingencies.’ * 

In fact, however, he had no necessity to excuse himself : 
the success had not been so thorough as he had wished or 
intended, but it was sufficient to close the Red River asa 
channel of supplies to the Confederates at Vicksburg; and 
Porter, on his return from the Yazoo expedition, wrote to 
him : ‘ It will be an object for you to remain at Red River as 
‘ long as possible, and 1 hope you will do so. It is death to 
« these people: they get all their grub from there.’ So at the 
mouth of the Red’ River, or between that and Vicksburg, 
Farragut remained with the ‘ Hartford’ and her gunboat. In 
Porter’s absence, the older Ellet, left in command, undertook 
to reinforce him with a couple of the ironclads, the ‘ Lancaster ’ 
and ‘ Switzerland; ” but they were delayed in starting, so that 
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‘it was clear daylight before they were abreast of the batteries ; 
and, with singular imprudence, he had neglected to protect 
them with bales of cotton. The result was that the ‘ Lan- 
* caster’ was sunk; but the ‘ Switzerland’ got down, though 
with two shot-holes in her boilers. 

Grant’s first idea, on understanding Farragut’s success, was 
to detach 20,000 men to co-operate with Banks and reduce Port 
Hudson; and indeed, for some time afterwards, it remained, 
apparently, an open question whether Vicksburg or Port 
Hudsen should be the first object of attack. In either case, 
however, it was desirable to have a sufficiency of shipping 
below Vicksburg; and on Grant’s suggestion Porter agreed to 
run the batteries with the greater part of his squadron, con- 
sisting of six ironclad gunboats and three transports: these 
last were protected with bales of wet hay: and some, at least, 
of the gunboats had balks of timber lashed alongside at the 
waterline. At nine o’clock, on the evening of April 16, the 
signal was made to weigh, aud the squadron slipped g gently 
down, the ‘ Benton,’ with Porter's flag, leading. She had 
passed the first batteries before she was discov ered from the 
shore: large fires were instantly kindled on the bluffs; and on 
the point opposite to the town, where the Federals had control, 
some daring fellows set fire to some wooden houses, which lit 
up the dark waters and the ships of the enemy. The current, 
however, was running strong, and the cunboats, going at full 
speed, were clear of the batteries within half an hour: the 
damage they sustained was but slight, and nothing more than 
the artificers in the army could repair. The serious loss was 
limited to the transports : two of them turned back; but a 
gunboat, stationed in the rear expressly to whip up stragglers, 
compelled them to turn again; so that all they gained by the 
evolution was being a double time under fire. This was fatal 
to one of them, w hich a chance shell set on fire and entirely 
consumed. 

The Federals were now completely masters of the river 
between Vicksburg and Port Hudson, with the exception of 
Grand Gulf, a position somewhat similar to the others, and where 
some batteries had been erected, which might have developed 
into a formidable obstacle; but Grant, having massed his 
troops at New Carthage, and lower down at Hard Times, 
crossed over to Bruinsburg in force, met the Confederates 
near Port Gibson, defeated them, and crossed the Bayou 
Pierre. Grand Gulf, which was not defended in the rear, was 
no longer tenable, and the Confederates hastily evacuated it. 

It was just at this very critical period in the fortunes of the 
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South, that Grierson, the commandant of the Federal cavalry, 
led a force of 1,700 men and one battery through the State of 
Mississippi. It was a brilliant raid, and met with signal 
success. The orders under which he acted were simply to 
destroy the railways, telegraphs, and stores, so far as was 
practicable: all the details were left to his own ingenuity and 
the exigencies of the moment; and with this semi-independent 
commission, he started from the neighbourhood of Memphis 
on April 17, traversed Mississippi from north to south, and 
reached Baton Rouge on May 2, the day after Grant’s victory 
at Port Gibson. And he had very thoroughly carried out his 
orders. More especially had he wrecked the * Southern Rail- 
‘ way,’ the line running east from Vicksburg and Jackson to 
join the ‘ Mobile and Ohio’ at Meridian, and constituting the 
main source of supply for the Confederates, since the Red 
River had been blockaded. It was more than a week before 
the communication could be reopened; a stoppage which at 
that particular time entailed the most fatal consequences. 

The skirmish at Port Gibson, trifling as it was, was the 
turning-point of the campaign. Once having possession of 
Grand Gulf, Grant was able to ferry over his men and 
stores without let or hindrance. Grand Gulf became his 
base; but for the first time in this war, he resolved to give up 
his line of communication, and to throw himself at random, as 
it were, into the enemy’s country. His men could carry five 
days’ provisions ; the resources of the country and a system of 
requisitions must supply the rest: but quickness and inde- 
pendence of movement was to be everything. The details of 
the campaign must be guided by circumstances, and his intel- 
ligence was very meagre; but he had learned that the Con- 
federates were divided between Vicksburg and Jackson, 
forty-four miles apart by rail. He proposed, then, to insert 
himself between their divisions; defeat or drive back that at 
Jackson; and, turning to the west, defeat and shut the other 
up in Vicksburg, which he would then invest. 

In war especially, the divide et impera is the soundest of 
maxims ; and of the Federal generals none realised its truth 
more thoroughly than Grant: on the part of the Confederates 
of the South, it was physically and mentally ignored. In the 
early part of the preceding year General Johnston had com- 
manded in chief the Confederate army before Richmond, and 
had been severely wounded at Fair Oaks, June 1, 1862. He 
was barely recovered in December, when Mr. Davis, the 
President of the Confederacy, appointed him to the supreme 
command of all the forces west of the Alleghany mountains. 
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But, at the same time, says the Comte de Paris, ‘ whether 
‘ from an excessive anxiety about his health, or more probably 
‘out of regard for his own favourite, Bragg, he directed 
Johnston to station himself at Chattanooga, and exercise 
only a general and distant control over the armies in the 
‘ field.’ His province was thus rather to advise than to com- 
mand, and, being in feeble health, he wanted the vigour and 
energy which might have enabled him to control subordinates 
whose position was so imperfectly defined. His first training 
was as an officer of engineers, but he had afterwards served 
in the cavalry ; added to which he had the experience of the 
campaign on the Chickahominy in the conduct of a great army 
and concerted action. He could thus look on the war as 4 
whole, and on the defence of Vicksburg as a part; he could 
see that the first object was to prevent the Federal army ob- 
taining a hold on the country: if it did, the fall of Vicksburg 
or any other post was a necessary consequence: when the 
State was attacked, the true defence of the river forts was in 
the field; and as soon as he heard of the battle of Port 
Gibson, and of the Federal success on the left bank, he wrote 
to Pemberton: ‘If Grant crosses, unite all your troops to beat 
‘him: success will give back what was abandoned to win it.’ 
This, however, Pemberton was unwilling to do. He also 
was an engineer; but he was nothing more, and of actual war 
he had no experience whatever. The planning and constructing 
the works at Vicksburg had been entrusted to him. The fortress 
was the child of his skill; and its safety was, he had persuaded 
himself, the first thing to be considered: it was not so much a 
means to an end as the very end itself. He therefore, in 
effect, refused to obey Johnston’s order to concentrate his 
forces before giving the enemy battle. He thought, and he 
appears to have been upheld by Mr. Davis, that he, on the 
spot, was better able to judge than Johnston at a distance ; 
and he was convinced that Grant would be unable to support 
his troops for a lengthened campaign. Mr. Greene, himself 
a soldier, broaches the remarkable opinion that Pemberton 
was warranted in preferring his own judgment to that of the 
commander-in-chief; a view which is not only repugnant to 
all ideas of military discipline, but was directly falsified by 
the result. With sounder criticism the Comte de Paris re- 
marks: ‘ If Pemberton had acted on Johnston’s opinion, the 
‘ result of the campaign might have been very different.’ 

The aggregate of the forees under Pemberton’s command 
was as nearly as possible equal to that of Grant’s army; each 
was, in round numbers, 50,000 men. But in the early days of 
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May, Grant had not been able to bring to the left bank of the 
river more than about 40,000, whilst Pemberton’s 50,000 were 
all within easy reach, scattered along the forty miles of rail- 
road between Jackson and Vicksburg. There would have 
been no difficulty in concentrating them: if this had been 
done, Grant might probably have been defeated, and in the 
position he was in defeat must have been destruction. As it 
was, the Federals, pushing on in a north and north-eastern 
direction, fell on a party of their enemy at Raymond on 
May 12, and drove it back to Jackson with heavy loss. It 
was the introduction of the wedge, and though the numbers 
engaged were comparatively small, they illustrate the careless 
and ignorant manner in which Pemberton opened the cam- 
paign. According to Mr. Greene, who refers to official reports, 
the Confederates had 3,000 men engaged; the Federals began 
the attack with about 6,000, and were presently reinforced by 
about as many more. 

When too late, Johnston had been ordered to hasten to 
Jackson and to take on himself the active command. He 
arrived there on May 13, when the town was already threat- 
ened, and all the men that he could muster for its defence 
amounted to barely 11,000. Pemberton, with some 30,000, 
was at Edward’s Station, about halfway on the road to Vicks- 
burg, and wrote to him that Grant’s army lay to the south 
and was preparing to attack him. Johnston immediately sent 
him orders to march towards the east, on the northern side of 
the line, and join him near Clinton, some six miles west of 
Jackson. He was, however, unable to perform his own part 
of the movement; for Grant, anticipating his intention, had 
already given orders for his several army corps to concentrate 
in the direction of Jackson. This was done on the evening of 
the 13th, and Johnston, finding himself tremendously out- 
numbered, and without a defensive position, at once made up 
his mind to evacuate the town. He succeeded in doing so 
during the night and the next day without any very heavy 
loss, notwithstanding the difficulties to which Pemberton’s 
faulty disposition and false intelligence had exposed him, and 
Grant occupied the town on the evening of May 14. 

On leaving Jackson, Johnston retreated nearly due north 
to Canton, where he hoped to be joined by Pemberton, who 
must, as he supposed, be driven in that direction by the force 
of the enemy between him and Clinton. Pemberton, however, 
had no intention of going either north or east. Johnston's 
order reached him on the morning of the 14th; it was per- 
fectly clear and explicit; but instead of obeying it, he sum- 
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moned a council of war to decide what he ought to do. The 
majority were for promptly obeying the order; the minority 
were in favour of a movement to the south, threatening Grant’s 
rear and the line of communication which they had not yet 
learned he had dispensed with. Pemberton himself would 
have preferred remaining at Edward’s Station, but decided to 
act on the opinion of the minority, which, apparently to his 
mind, represented the middle course of prudence and safety. 
* Although averse to both opinions,’ Johnston wrote, ‘ General 
‘ Pemberton adopted that of the minority of his council, and 
* determined to execute a movement which he disapproved, 
* which his council of war opposed, and which was in violation 
‘of the orders of his commander.’ He was, however, in no 
hurry to move, and did not start till the following afternoon, 
when, by the heavy rain of the 14th, the streams were so 
swollen as to be impassable. He was thus continually headed 
back towards the east and north, and, having kept his men 
afoot till midnight, bivouacked at a distance of only five miles 
from Edward's Station. 

By an intercepted or treacherous messenger, Grant had 
meantime been acquainted with Johnston’s orders, on which 
he naturally concluded Pemberton would act; and he had 
consequently hastened to occupy a position between Edward’s 
Station and Clinton. When, therefore, on the 16th, Pem- 
berton at last consented to obey Johnston’s repeated order, 
and countermarched his troops towards the north, they came 
almost immediately into collision with Grant’s. Some partial 
skirmishes gradually became serious; the Confederates were 
able to occupy a rising ground known as Champion’s Hill, and 
defended it stoutly, but they were outnumbered in the propor- 
tion of nearly two to one,* and were driven back with a loss— 
in killed, wounded, and taken—of nearly 4,000 men and 
twenty-four guns. As they fled from Champion’s Hill, the 
Big Black River lay before them. It had been intended to 
detend it as an outpost of Vicksburg, but the works were not 
completed, and there was now no time. A part of the army 
got safely across; but a division of 6,000 men, pressed to the 
southward, was cut off, although eventually, after making a 
long round, it succeeded in joining Johnston. Another divi- 
sion of 5,000 men, placed to defend the approach to the Rail- 
way Bridge, proved unequal to the task. The men were 
cowed, and the position was weak; they gave way at once 





* The numbers actually engaged are stated as about 32,000 with 
Grant, and 17,000 with Pemberton. 
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and fled, throwing away their weapons as they ran. It was 
what Mr. Greene calls ‘a complete stampede,’ in which they 
lost eighteen guns and 1,700 men taken prisoners. The 
bridge, however, was set on fire; it had been prepared with 
loose cotton and turpentine, so that it blazed up fiercely and 
effectually checked the pursuit, whilst the routed army sought 
safety in Vicksburg, though for the time being it was utterly 
disorganised. 

From the banks of the Big Black, Pemberton had written 
to Johnston that Haines’ Bluff, the extreme north of the 
Vicksburg lines, was no longer tenable. By noon of the 18th 
he received Johnston’s reply: ‘If Haines’ Bluff, it ran, ¢ is 
* untenable, Vicksburg is of no value and cannot be held. If 
* you are invested in Vicksburg, you must ultimately surrender. 
* Under such circumstances, instead of losing both troops and 
* place, we must, if possible, save the troops. If it is not too 
‘ late, evacuate Vicksburg and its dependencies, and march to 
‘ the north-east.’ At such a message Pemberton stood aghast. 
To evacuate Vicksburg, to sacrifice all the stores and muni- 
tions of war, to lose the control of the river, above all, to give 
up his darling fortifications—it was more than he could bring 
himself to do. Mr. Greene again thinks that much might be 
said on both sides. We cannot agree with him; we cannot 
admit that anything can be said on the side of a soldier who 
disobeys a positive order, more especially when the result 
proved that the order was sound. The only excuse for Pem- 
berton’s conduct in this instance is, that the order came too 
late ; his council declared that in the exhausted and depressed 
state of the troops, the attempt to move them was out of the 
question; and before they had regained their wonted courage, 
they were fast hemmed in by the Federal forces. Before ten 
Haines’ Bluff was evacuated, and in such haste that the guns 
were left unspiked, the carriages unburnt. From Chickasaw 
Bluff, too, the troops were withdrawn, and Sherman, extend- 
ing the right wing over the scene of his winter’s disaster, re- 
opened communication with the river; and for the next two 
months the Federal army drew its daily supplies from a depét 
established on the banks of the Chickasaw Bayou. 

A prominent feature in Grant’s tactics was not to give a 
beaten enemy time to recover; the crossing of the Big Black 
had delayed him, but he was so convinced of the utter prostra- 
tion of the garrison that he did not hesitate to storm their lines 
as soon as he was fairly before them. This was on the 19th. 
He was, however, repelled, and the success did more than even 
rest to revive the spirits of the defenders; so that when, three 
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days later, Grant renewed his attempt on a larger scale and 
with greater determination, it was again repelled, and with 
very heavy loss. It was then that Grant, admitting the works 
were too strong to be taken by a rush, resolved on a siege in 
form; and at the same time that he broke ground, he sum- 
moned to his assistance all the troops over which he had con- 
trol. The end was thenceforward merely a matter of time. 
Before the end of June, Grant had in front of Vicksburg a 
force of more than 70,000 men and 250 guns. Pemberton, 
within the lines, with an aggregate of over 30,000 men, had 
never more than about 20,000 fit for duty. Even these had 
lost all confidence in their General. They had sufficient in- 
telligence to form some idea of the mistakes he had made, and 
with the independent and unrestrained spirit of troops but 
half-disciplined, they had no scruples about letting their opinion 
be known. They were in no humour to endure sufferings im a 
cause which they felt had been thrown away, and when pro- 
visions failed they simply ordered their general to surrender. 
The letter which has been recently found amongst Pemberton’s 
papers, too late, it would appear, for the use of the Comte de 
Paris, is given at length by Mr. Greene. When we remember 
what, in much greater straits, men have endured, some of its 
sentences are sufficient to prove that Pemberton had neither 
their confidence, their love, nor their respect. 


‘Our rations have been cut down to one biscuit and a small bit of 
bacon per day, not enough scarcely to keep soul and body together, 
much less to stand the hardships we are called upon to stand... . 
Men don’t want to starve and don’t intend to, but they call upon you 
for justice, if the Commissary Department can give it; if it can’t, you 
must adopt some means to relieve us very soon. . . . If you can’t feed 
us, you had better surrender us, horrible as the idea is, than suffer this 
noble army to disgrace themselves by desertion. I tell you plainly, 
men are not going to lie hereand perish: if they do love their country, 
self-preservation is the first law of nature, and hunger will compel a 
man to do almost anything. . . . This army is now ripe for mutiny 
unless it can be fed.’ 

Accordingly on July 4, Pemberton surrendered, virtually, 
if not nominally, at discretion; his men became prisoners of 
war, and all stores were given over. The success was even 
more decided than Grant had supposed, and he could scarcely 
conceal his astonishment when he learned, by the demaunu for 
rations, that the captured garrison anasened more than 
32,000. It would thus appear certain that Vicksburg might 
have been saved if Johnston had been given the requisite 
power in time, if Pemberton had not been guilty of gross dis- 
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obedience, and if Mr. Davis had not supported him in it. 
There were nearly 50,000 men in the immediate neighbour- 
hood ; there were 30,000 more in Arkansas, which might have 
been called up; whilst from the east, troops might have been 
spared—the whole of Longstreet’s command might. have been 
spared—which would have given the Confederates on the Mis- 
sissippi an overwhelming advantage. But when once Pember- 
ton, with a beaten and disorganised army, was driven back into 
Vicksburg, whilst Johnston with some 20,000 men—many of 
them raw Jevies—was heid in check to the northward, and 
Grant was massing his thousands for the siege, the fate of the 
fortress was sealed, the loss of the Mississippi was accom- 
plished. 

With Vicksburg, Port Hudson also fell; it had been shut 
up for some weeks, and capitulated as soon as the news from 
Vicksburg was confirmed. And now, looking back on the 
course of events, we can see that more almost than on any one 
point in the struggle, did the result of the war hang on the 
fate of Vicksburg. By its loss, not only were the States of 
the North-West confirmed in their allegiance to the Union, 
but the isolation of the Confederacy was completed; alike on 
the coast of the Atlantic, of the Gulf and the Mississippi was 
the blockade perfect; and the Confederates were left—to use 
a phrase that has since become historical—to stew in their own 
juice. One chance only might have still remained: if the 
army of Virginia had been able to drive back and crush the 
invaders, it is more than probable that negotiations would have 
followed, and the political dispute which was seeking its solu- 
tion in arms might have ended in some reasonable compromise. 
The fortune of war willed it otherwise; and before the sum- 
mer was past, the year had failed to realise that early promise 
of success which had been heralded on the banks of the Rapa- 
hannock. 

The sanguinary repulse which the Federals had sustained at 
Fredericksburg disinclined them for any immediate action. 
Burnside had been promptly superseded by Major-General 
Hooker, whom his partial soldiers had loved to call ‘ Fighting 
* Joe;’ ‘aman,’ says General Doubleday, ‘ of fine presence, 
‘ of great personal magnetism, and with the reputation of being 
* one of our most efficient and successful corps commanders.’ 
But the dejection of the troops in the first instance, and after- 
wards, the heavy and continued rains, which turned the rough 
country roads into impassable quagmires, prevented all further 
fighting for several months. It was only with the return of 
fine weather and the approach of May that Hooker was able to 
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attempt any movements against the enemy. Lee remained 
securely posted on the heights above Fredericksburg, which 
Burnside had so fatally proved to be impregnable; anything 
like a direct advance against him was out of the question ; but 
Hooker was led to suppose that his left flank might be turned, 
and that by threatening his communications with Richmond, 
and Richmond itself, he would be compelled to leave the 
shelter of his entrenchments. 

The heights of Fredericksburg, where the Confederate army 
lay, are on the right, or southern bank of the lower Rapahan- 
nock, a large river flowing into the Chesapeake, and itself 
formed, ten miles higher up, by the junction of two consider- 
able streams, the upper Rapahannock and the Rapidan, coming 
from the north-west and west respectively. The Federals lay 
at Falmouth, almost immediately opposite, on the left bank ; 
and the idea which gradually formed in Hooker’s mind was to 
keep away to the right and cross the two upper streams, leay- 
ing sufficient force at Falmouth to occupy Lee’s attention, 
until his flank should be turned. The very large force which 
he had at his disposal rendered this possible ; his numbers were 
almost exactly double those with Lee;* but, though thus 
overwhelming, they would not necessarily continue so, for, in 
the first place, one of Lee’s corps, absent with Longstreet, 
might be expected back immediately, and, in the second, great 
numbers of his own men, enlisted for a short term, would 
presently claim their discharge. Meantime, a great oppor- 
tunity seemed offered him, and he waited impatiently for the 
finer weather to render the roads practicable. On April 15, 
he despatched his whole cavalry division, under Stoneman, 
with orders to cross the rivers, work round to Lee’s rear, break 
up the railway and cut the telegraph wires; and this alone, he 
confidently expected, would be sufficient to cause Lee to retire. 
But as Stoneman reached the fords, a spell of wet weather set 
in, and ihe rivers became raging torrents; before they were 
sufficiently abated it was the 28th, the infantry was moving up, 
and the cavalry and the leading columns of infantry crossed at 
the same time. 

Lee had early information that a considerable force had 
crossed the Rapahannock and was moving towards the Rapi- 
dan; but at the same time he saw that a large force was still 
opposite to him and was making a demonstration lower down 
the river, as though to cross there and operate against his right 


* They are stated from official reports as 124,500 and 62,000 
respectively. 
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flank. He was unable to decide what Hooker really meant to 
do; and it was not till the afternoon of the 30th that the doubt 
was cleared up by the attitude of the enemy, and by the intelli- 
gence that four out of seven army corps had crossed the Rapi- 
dan. But for Lee, and more especially when Jackson was 
with him, to understand and to act were the same thing. The 
troops immediately received orders to march towards the enemy, 
who was by this time gathered in a singularly rugged and diffi- 
cult tract of country known as the Wilderness. Here had 
formerly been a number of iron-workings, by which the ground 
had been curiously broken; the trees had been cut down for 


the furnaces, and had been succeeded by a dense growth of 


dwarf oaks, ‘thorn and juniper, laced together by creepers, so 
as to be in many places quite impenetrable. T hrough this 
ran, in a nearly east and west direction, the turnpike road from 
Fredericksburg to Orange ; whilst a number of smaller roads, 
often mere tracks, wandered and wound as though in a maze; 
the clearings were few and of very limited extent; the houses 
were mostly roadside taverns; at the lar gest, known from the 
name of its proprietor as C hancellorsville, Hooker established 
his head-quarters on the afternoon of the 30th. 

There had already been several skirmishes between small 
detachments of cavalry ; but the Confederates had no foree 
sufficient to oppose any immediate advance which Hooker 
might have ordered; there being, indeed, only one brigade, 
under Anderson, on the road leading east: this would have 
been at once swept away, when the Federals could have oc- 
cupied the heights to the west of Lee’s position, threatening 
his rear, and commanding all the fords of the Rapahannock. 
Hooker, however, was impressed with the idea that Lee’s sole 
resource was to retreat on Richmond; he hoped that he would 
do that, and had argued that he must do it, exposing his flank 
and rear to a concerted attack of the whole Federal army. 
He accordingly waited at Chancellorsville through the ev ening 
and night; nor did he prepare to advance the next morning 
till near noon, But through the whole night Anderson had 
been hard at work throwing up a line of entrenchments : during 
the forenoon he was lar ely reinforced, Jackson himself coming 
up about eight o'clock and taking the command. It thus 
promised to bea very serious thing for the Federals to force 
their way out of the Wilderness, the heads of their columns 
being strictly limited to the breadth of the roads, only two of 
which were available. In attempting this some severe fight- 
ing took place. The Federal writers think that they were on 
the point of succeeding, and the Comte de Paris accepts their 
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view; but Hooker at the time cither judged differently or 
placed no value on the movement; and, much to the disgust of 
the officers engaged, sent them a peremptory order to fall back. 
The position which he held within the Wilderness was easily 
secured and almost impregnable; and it is probable enough, 
as General Doubleday suggests, that ‘ Hooker thought if Lee 
‘ assailed a superior force in an entrenched position he would 
‘ certainly be beaten, and if he did not attack he would be forced 
* to fall back towards Richmond for food and ammunition.’ 

Lee, however, had no intention of shattering his army 
against impregnable lines of defence, which in such a country 
were made in afew minutes. He spent the afternoon in ex- 
amining what was before him: the Federal left, now reinforced 
by a sixth army corps, under Major-General Meade, was 
thrown back and rested on the river; the rest of their army lay 
on a line east and west corresponding to the high road; but 
no weak spot was to be found. He was in doubt what to do, 
when at early dawn Stuart brought him word that the enemy’s 
right was ‘in the air,’ resting on nothing and quite exposed. 
Jackson, who was with him at the time, immediately suggested 
that by making a cireuit through the woods he might fall un- 
expectedly on this right flank; he offered to try it with his 
own corps, numbering about 26,000 muskets. Lee sanctioned 
the proposal; during the whole day he distracted the enemy’s 
attention by furious and frequent cannonades against his 
left; and meantime Jackson was pressing west by a route 
hidden in the wood. He was indeed partly seen, and Hooker, 
who had been warned of the unprotected position of the ex- 
treme right, sent repeated instructions to Howard, who com- 
manded there, directing him to take precautions against a 
possible attack. But he more than half believed that the 
reported movement was the commencement of the retreat he 
had been waiting for, and he was careful not to check it; 
whilst Howard utterly ridiculed the idea of being attacked, and 
received with very scant courtesy those officers who suggested 
measures of prudence. 

And thus, about six o'clock in the evening, whilst the 
Federal soldiers were cooking their supper, playing cards, or 
lying listlessly about, with their arms piled at some little dis- 
tance—wagons, baggage-mules and cattle intermixed—Jackson 
burst in cn them. Two companies had been thrown out as 
pickets; the pickets, the deer, the wild turkeys, and the 
Confederate troops came on them all together; few, very few, 
were under arms, and those were drawn up fronting south, 
whilst the attack came from the west: there was scarecly a 
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pretence at resistance, and they fled. A considerable part of 
this corps happened to be Germans, and for the time it soothed 
American pride to attribute the panic and the rout to the 
German regiments. Nothing could be more untrue or more 
unjust. The Germans, like the rest, were caught unprepared, 
were rolled up and put to flight almost before they had time 
to know what had happened. The best troops in the world 
would have fared no better, for the men had no power of 
defending themselves. ‘They were driven into a huddle,’ 
says General Doubleday, ‘and a huddle cannot fight. No 
such disaster had befallen a great army since Frederick II. of 
Prussia had rolled up the Austrians at Leuthen in 1757; and 
the Comte de Paris in reviewing the circumstances attributes 
the blame as much to the general who had not discovered the 
turning movement of the enemy as to the commander of the 
corps who allowed himself to be caught in such an unfavour- 
able pogition. 

Jackson’s men continued their advance; the wild rush of 
the panic-stricken fugitives across the clearing of Chancellors- 
ville was the first intimation that Hooker had of the dire 
calamity which had befallen him. He himself was like one in 
a dream. .The enemy were fast approaching the clearing, 
which once gained, the whole army would be swept away, when 
Pleasonton, who commanded the cavalry, got some light guns 
hastily drawn up to oppose them. They would have been over 
these before they were ready but for the devoted charge of 
Major Keenan and his regiment of cavalry, the 8th Penn- 
sylvanian. The regiment was cut to pieces, Keenan fell with 
his comrades, but time was gained; and as the victors came 
on they were received with a storm of grape from twenty-two 
guns which first staggered and then stopped them. It was now 
dark, they could not see the weakness of the force opposed to 
them ; they could not see Pleasonton threatening the artillery- 
men with his sword to keep them to their guns; and they 
imagined the obstacle more serious than it was, though it 
rapidly became as formidable as they imagined it. 

The advance through the wood and their very success had 
thrown the Confederates into disorder; and when stopped it 
was impossible at once to get them in hand again. All that 
could be done was to strengthen such positions as they oc- 
cupied, and to keep a vigilant look-out. In arranging for this, 
Jackson himself and some of his staff rode forward to ex- 
amine the ground, It was about ten o’clock and very dark. 
They were returning hastily when their own watch, mistaking 


them for a party of the enemy’s cavalry, fired a volley of 
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musketry into them at a distance of twenty yards. Almost 
every horse and man in the party was killed or wounded. 
Jackson himself was struck by three bullets; one broke the 
left arm near the shoulder, and cut the artery; he fell into 
the arms of his aide-de-camp, the only one who was not hit, 
and was with difficulty supported into the lines. He lingered 
for eight days, and died on May 10. And thus in the hour of 
victory, by a trivial accident more fatal to the Confederate 
cause than the loss of a battle, fell Lieutenant-General Thomas 
Jackson, whose steadfastness at a moment of extreme peril 
early won for him, from friends and foes, the distinguishing 
name of ‘ Stonewall;’ the most remarkable and_ brilliant 
soldier of modern times, ‘ a brave and pure man with great 
* abilities.’ * 

But though the Federals had succeeded in staying the on- 
slaught of the enemy, all idea of further aggression was, for 
the time, thoroughly thrashed out of them. When morning 
came, they had their wings thrown back towards the north, at 
right angles to their front, so that their army was formed on, 
roughly speaking, three sides of a square, and clearly for 
defence rather than for attack. On the west, they were 
assailed by Stuart, who had succeeded Jackson in command of 
the left ; on the east, by Leein person. But though the fighting 
was severe, the Confederates were exhausted, their great leader 
was lying mortally wounded, the glow which he had kindled 
was cold. On the other side, tow: ards three o’clock in the after- 
noon, a post against which Hooker was leaning was struck by 
a cannon-shot ; he fell heavily to the ground, partially stunned. 
The concussion seems to have affected his brain, for from that 
time he gave no further orders; no one else felt authorised to 
take the command, and the battle was waged independently by 
the various corps. By the evening they were driven back 
nearly a mile to the northward, till their formation became 
something of a horseshoe, the wings resting on the river; and 
there they stood. The pressure ‘had, in fact, been taken off 
them ; for about the same time that Hooker was wounded, Lee 
received intelligence which called his attention elsewhere. 

Major-General Sedgwick, who had been left at Falmouth, 
found his command gr: adu: ally dwindled down to one army corps, 
or about twenty thousand men; all the rest had been called 
across the river to Hooker. His instructions were to cross 
lower down and make a demonstration as if towards Richmond; 





* 'This is the private testimony of an enemy, the entry in Admiral 
Dahlgren’s diary. Memoir of John A. Dah leren (8vo, 1882), p. 391. 
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but other and later orders directed him to see if any impression 
could be made on the old Confederate position above Fredericks- 
burg. On the morning of May 3, he ascended these blood- 
stained heights, then held by only a couple of slender battalions, 
numbering about eight hundred men, who were eventually 
surrounded and made prisoners, at the cost of one thousand 
killed or wounded. From thence he advanced, purposing to 
fall on the rear of the Confederates, but was checked by part 
of their right wing thrown back, and the next morning, whilst 
Stuart was left to restrain Hooker’s army of nearly four times 
his numerical force, the whole Confederate right was turned 
against Sedgwick and pressed him in towards the river, His 
position was one of extreme difficulty. He had no definite 
orders, no intelligence from Hooker; he did not know what 
force was opposed to him, and was led to suppose that the Con- 
federates had received large reinforcements, and that he was 
much outnumbered. In reality, Lee had about twenty-three 
thousand against his twenty thousand ; but the effective dilfer- 
ence at such a time was very much what Sedgwick believed it 
to be. He accordingly made up his mind to recross the river 
as soon as darkness permitted him ; and in the exhausted state 
of the Confederates, after four days’ hard fighting, he was able 
to do so without any serious hindrance. ' 
Hooker had also determined to withdraw to the north bank ; 
but on the 5th the weather broke, heavy rain rendered the 
roads excessively difficult, and submerged the ends of the 
bridges. To lengthen them was the work of several hours, an 
embarrassment that might have been fhtal. But the same 
difficulties that delayed the Federals’ retreat delayed also the 
Confederates’ advance. Lee, having disposed of Sedgwick, 
was anxious to crush Hooker, but was prevented by the con- 
tinual rain; and during the night of the 5th and early morning of 
the 6th the Federals accomplished the passage of the river with- 
out hindrance from the enemy, and on the 7th they returned to 
their old quarters near Falmouth: the sole result of the week’s 
campaign having been the loss, in killed, wounded, and missing, 
of more than seventeen thousand men. ‘The loss of the Con- 
federates, too, had been very severe,and both armies were in need 
of rest and reinforeements—the Federal army more especially, 
which by the action of the short-term system was further reduced 
by thirty thousand men; and time was needed to get the new 
levies into their place. But shortly after their return to Frede- 
ricksburg, the Confederates were joined by Longstreet with 
the whole of his corps; and new drafts brought up the army 
to nearly cighty thousand men—most of them row old soldiers, 
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confident in themselves and their general, and with a certain 
degree of contempt for their enemies. Lee was not the man 
to keep such a force idle in cantonments. He was thoroughly 
well aware that, when possible, attack is the best defence; but 
the particular form of the attack was dictated by economical 
and political, rather than military considerations. 

The resources of the Southern States had been already most 
severely tried. The blockade of the sea coasts and the river had 
cut short the supply of food; the cotton they could not sell was 
no substitute for the corn they could not buy, and dire famine 
prevailed everywhere. It was with the greatest difficulty that 
the armies could be fed even on short allowance. This want 
made it in itself desirable to levy subsistence from the enemy 
and to maintain the army by requisitions; but more even 
than this did the political circumstances suggest the advisa- 
bility of transferring the war to the enemy’s country. Wash- 
ington might possibly be captured; even a serious demonstra- 
tion against it would spread confusion through the Northern 
States, in most of which there was a strong party in favour of 
the Confederacy. It was believed that a successful invasion 
might shake the Union even in the North; it was hoped that it 
might bring about a recognition by some of the European 
powers ; and it seemed probable that it might force the Govern- 
ment at Washington to treat on some mutually acceptable 
basis. The news from Vicksburg, too, was alarming. Mr. 
Davis and all who were in his confidence were quite well 
aware that they were powerless to relieve the place; and that 
when Pemberton was shut in, its fall was merely a question of 
time: success in the North might compensate for the approach- 
ing disaster inthe West. All these and other considerations 
combined to represent an invasion of the North as necessary ; 
it was determined to undertake it; and, once resolved on, Lee 
put his army in motion on June 3. Hooker, suspecting his 
adversary’s intention, wished to counteract it by threatening 
Richmond. Washington, he felt sure, could defend itself, 
whilst the danger to Richmond would call Lee back, too late, 
perhaps, to save it. Mr. Lincoln, however, would not hear of 
such a scheme; public opinion was too delicate to stand so 
great a strain as the immediate presence of the Southern army 
before Washington; and Hooker received positive orders to 


‘leave Richmond to itself, and attend on the movements of Lee. 


Lee had resolved on moving north by the valley of the 
Shenandoah, and, sending in advance the corps commanded by 
Lieutenant-General Ewell, followed it across the Blue Moun- 
tains. Ewell pushed rapidly on, surprised, and, after a trifling 
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resistance, made himself master of Winchester, capturing the 
greater part of the garrison, to the number of about 4,000. 
This was on June 15; and meantime, Jenkins’s brigade of 
cavalry, 2,000 strong, was sent forward. It crossed the Poto- 
mac on the 14th, and for the next few days was master of the 
granaries and the herds of the Cumberland Valley. Jenkins 
proved himself thoroughly equal to the duty imposed on him. 
He exacted and collected an enormous quantity of stores— 
horses, cattle, forage, provisions, medicines-—wherever they 
were to be had; and though he went through the form of pay- 
ing for what he took, it was in Confederate scrip, which, ac- 
cording to General Doubleday, ‘was not worth ten cents a 
‘ bushel,’ so that there was but little consolation in receiving 
it. The farmers would have fled if they could, but the raid 
had come on them too suddenly ; they comforted themselves 
by imagining and relating the worst possible stories of Jenkins. 
That there was some harshness is probable ; that the requisi- 
tions fell heavy on many poor and worthy people may be ad- 
mitted—it is the sad necessity of war; but it appears certain 
that discipline was strictly preserved, that no plundering, or 
straggling, or drunkenness was allowed, and the statement that 
a number of free negroes were seized and sent south to be sold 
is, in itself, exceedingly improbable, and rests on no trust- 
worthy evidence. W hiist Jenkins was foraging, Ewell with 
the infantry of the corps was pushing on. “On June 27, he 
was at Carlisle, and on the 28th some detached parties had 
stretched as far as Harrisburg. The Pennsylvania Militia had 
been called out, some 100,000 men had been mustered, but 
they were quite untrained, there were no rifles available for 
them, and, with the exception of some few with fowling-pieces, 
they were unarmed. Harrisburg was thus quite incapable of 
defence, and appeared already within Ewell’s grasp, when, on 
the evening of the 28th, he received an order from Lee to re- 
join him without delay; the Federal army had crossed the 
Potomac, and was threatening his communications. 
Lee had learnt this suddenly and unexpectedly, for the main 
force of his cavalry, under Stuart—which he believed was 
covering his right and keeping him informed of the enemy’s 
movements—had gone off on a brilliant and adventurous, but 
singularly ill-timed, raid. How it happened that Stuart thus 
went away from his pest, was much discussed at the time; and 
the Comte de Paris, examining the several statements, con- 
cludes that the orders to Stuart were not given with the neces- 
sary precision, and permitted him to think that by the rear of 
the Federal army, against which he was directed to operate if 
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opportunity offered, Lee meant the rear as opposed to himself, 
whereas he meant the rear when in column on the march. 
Whether this was so or not, the fact remains unaltered that, 
having got to the east of the Federal army, Stuart, as he 
attempted to cross in front of it, was continually headed off 
towards the north-east, so that he was not only unable to re- 
join Lee, but, after the first two or three days, no longer knew 
where he was, and continued absolutely without intelligence of 
him till he reached Carlisle on July 1. Lee had meantime 
got by accident, on June 28, the news which ought to have 
been brought him by his cavalry two days earlier, and had 
hastily sent out orders for his army to concentrate on Gettys- 
burg, a small town of no note in itself, but possessing the 
curious strategical importance of being the meeting-point of 
almost every road in the county. Of turnpikes and country 
roads leading into it, there are no less than twelve marked on 
the map, in addition to a branch-railway connecting it with 
Baltimore and Harrisburg. It was thus pointed out to Lee 
as the natural place on which to concentrate, whether for de- 
fensive or offensive operations. 

Hooker’s intentions, as manifested by his actual movements, 
had been such as to compel Lee to this concentration; but 
Hooker was no longer commander-in-chief of the Federal army. 
After a series of differences with Halleck as to the conduct of 
the campaign, he had sent in his resignation on the 27th. It 
had been promptly accepted, and Major-General Meade ap- 
pointed in his place. Meade had been originally an engineer 
officer, but had retired from the army for some years before 
the war. He is described as a man having the appearance of 
a student rather than of a soldier—pale, bent, and wearing 
spectacles; but he had served with credit on the Rapahannock, 
and had commanded the rearguard at the retreat across the 
river after Chancellorsville. Still, there was some speculation 
as to why he was selected, for Reynolds and Slocum, both 
commanding army corps, were senior to him and better known. 
That he was a personal friend of Halleck’s was no doubt a 
principal cause; and the fact that not having been born in the 
States (although the son of American parents) he could not be 
a candidate for the presidency, was probably not without weight 
in the centre of political intrigue and jobbery. 

When Meade took the command, the Federal army, num- 
bering nearly 105,000 men of all arms, was concentrating at 
Frederick, a small town about forty miles due south of Gettys- 
burg, and commanding the valley of the Monocacy and the 
passes of the South Mountains through which Hooker had 
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threatened Lee’s communications. Meade preferred rather to 
frustrate the enemy’s immediate aims, whether they might be 
against Harrisburg or Baltimore. The cavalry reconnaissance 
conducted by Pleasonton and, under him, by Buford, showed 
him that Harrisburg was in no immediate danger ; ; he did not, 
however, realise that Harrisburg had been saved only by 
Hooker’s demonstration against the Confederate rear, and con- 
cluded that Baltimore was the object in view. In order there- 
fore to cover Baltimore, Meade proposed to occupy a position 
on the line of Pipe Creek, a stream which runs past Taneytown 
in a south- westerly direction and falls into the Monocacy; but 
whilst waiting for more definite intelligence, he extended his 
army somewhat to the north, with the understanding that any 
corps encountering the enemy was to fight in retreating on 
the pre-arranged position ; and thus, on June 30, two of the 
army corps were at Taneytown, two others at or near Emmets- 
burg, and Buford with two brigades of cavalry had pushed on 
to Getty sburg. On arriving “there late in the ev ening, he 
learned ‘that the Confederates in force were marching in that 
direction from the westward; and in opposition to Meade’s in- 
tention, or in ignorance of it, conceived that his immediate 
duty was to check the enemy’s advance so far as lay in his 
power. A ridge of low hills on the west of the town appeared 
to offer suitable positions; he accordingly occupied it with 
his small force, and sent off word to Reynolds, who commanded 
at Emmetsburg, and to Meade himself. 

The advance of the Confederates was thus certain to bring 
them into collision with Buford’s men, but on neither side was 
there any thought of the magnitude of impending events. 
Probably in the whole of the two armies Buford was the only 
man who had formed any idea of it, and he only partially. 
Reynolds may also perhaps have speculated to himself on the 
possibilities, but he had not spoken of them to his immediate 
subordinates, who were so quietly ignorant of what was going 
on that, on the following morning—July 1—Wadsworth, com- 
manding a division under Reynolds, sent Major Kress, an 
officer of his staff, into Gettysburg to see if it was possible to 
get a supply of shoes for some of his men. Buford met him 
in front of the inn about nine o’clock, and asked, ‘ What are 
‘ you doing here, Sir?’ Kress explained, and Buford told 
him he had better return immediately to hiscommand. ‘ Why, 
‘ General,’ said Kress, ‘what’s the matter?’ At that moment 
the distant sound of a single gun was heard: ‘ That’s the 
‘ matter,’ replied Buford, as he mounted his horse and galloped 
off. On the other side, also, the Confederates had no know- 
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ledge of any enemy being in their immediate neighbourhood ; 
and when they found their advance contested, believed for 
some time it was merely by a body of local militia. But their 
whole army was following, and the two brigades with Buford 
were in a fair way to be overpowered, when Reynolds arrived 
with strong reinforcements. Still the Federals were quite 
outnumbered; and though neither Lee nor Meade had any 
idea of the magnitude of the combat which was growing on 
them, almost at haphazard, the Confederates, already march- 
ing on the place, took part in the action as they came up, 
whilst the Federals had to be summoned from points ten or 
twenty or even thirty miles distant, and the numbers that 
arrived were in comparison limited. 

Reynolds was shot through the head very shortly after 
coming on the ground; but the fight for the western hills was 
stoutly maintained till towards evening, when the Confederates, 
with a rush, carried the position, and drove its defenders down 
pell-mell, across the lowland, and up another and steeper hill 
to the south of the town, known then and to all time as the 
Cemetery Hill. It appeared afterwards that, as yet, no force of 
any importance was gathered there, and that if the pursuers 
had pressed on they might have won this hill also with the 
greatest ease. But of this Lee was altogether ignorant. 
Owing to Stuart's continued absence, he was utterly in the 
dark as to the enemy’s movements and positions, and, from the 
daring and resolute way in which the western ridge had been 
held, was inclined to think that he had stumbled unawares on 
the whole Federal army, and that, at five in the evening, it 
was too late to bring on a general action, for which he was, at 
the moment, quite unprepared. But by this time the several 
corps of the Federal army were all marching on Gettysburg ; 
as they came up they occupied the Cemetery Hill and the 
ridge extending from it, and by next morning, July 2, an 
assault on their position promised to be a much more serious 
affair. 

Cemetery Hill is the northern end and meeting-point of 
two low but rugged and irregular ridges, one of which runs a 
little to the west of south for nearly three miles and ends in 
two successive peaks known as Little Round Top and Round 
Top; the other runs to the south-east, and stops some- 
what abruptly in the rugged height of Culp’s Hill. The 
whole position, from Little Round Top, on the south-west, 
round by Cemetery Hill, to Culp’s Hill, on the south- 
east, had thus a horseshoe form, affording ready means of 
intercommunication and of strengthening any one part on 
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which pressure might fall. As, with daylight, Lee had a 
fuller knowledge of what was before him, he doubted the ad- 
visability of renewing the battle. He had fairly accurate 
information of the strength of the Federal army, which ex- 
ceeded that of his own by from ten to twenty thousand men ; 
and might well hesitate about attacking a superior force in 
entrenchments Which each hour made more formidable. ‘The 
alternatives which presented themselves to Lee’s mind were 
to stay where he was, and receive Meade’s attack, or to draw 
back to the range of the South Mountains. His actual posi- 
tion was weak, and offered few compensating advantages. In 
the passes of the South Mountains, on the other hand, posi- 
tions almost impregnable might easily be found, where his 
line of communication, or, if necessary, of retreat, would be 
secure, and where Meade would be driven, by force of public 
opinion, to attack him. There seems no doubt that Lee him- 
self strongly inclined to the opinion that this would be the 
more correct course to follow; that Longstreet agreed with 
him; and that he was influenced, against his better judgment, 
by the feeling which he found to exist amongst the younger 
officers and throughout the army. To them, the idea of 
retiring before the army of the Potomac seemed as absurd as it 
would be disgraceful: was it not the same army which they 
had driven back at Fredericksburg, or which they had chased 
before them, with the deer and turkeys, through the woods of 
Chancellorsville? They believed themselves invincible, and 
would act as if they were; but though such a belief, in the 
lower ranks of an army, is a powerful element of success, it 
is dangerous when it takes possession of the superior officers. 
The military genius of Lee or of Longstreet could see the 
advantage of retiring to the South Mountains; but even they 
probably thought such caution would be excessive in respect 
of the enemy whom they had so often defeated. It has, how- 
ever, been further suggested that it was open to Lee to draw 
the Federals out of their position by turning their flank on 
the south and threatening Baltimore. The idea seems an 
after-thought, arising out of a desire to convict Lee of a 
mistake in which the army at large was not implicated ; but it 
has apparently been overlooked that Gettysburg was not a 
position of Meade’s choice: he was there almost by accident, 
and would have fallen back on Pipe Creek without hesitation 
and without a pang. It is possible that, from some of the 
prisoners, Lee had learned something of Meade’s intentions ; 
but, in any case, there is no evidence that he admitted such a 
demonstration against Baltimore as a possible alternative; he 
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accepted the decision of his army, and determined to fight out 
the quarrel on the ground that chance had chosen. 

The principal attack was ordered to be made against the 
enemy’s extreme left: it was entrusted to Longstreet, sup- 
ported by Hill, whilst Ewell was to threaten, or, if opportunity 
offered, to assault the Cemetery Hill and the-enemy’s right. 
The Comte de Paris believes that on this occasion Longstreet 
was not in accord with Lee, that he did not agree with him as 
to the probable advantage of the turning movement, was un- 
willing to accept any responsibility, and delayed the attack till 
late in the afternoon, when he at last received positive orders 
to begin. We think that in this he has done Longstreet less 
than justice, and that the cause of the delay was the want of 
ammunition. But whatever was the meaning or the cause, it 
was nearly four o’clock before the struggle really began. 
There was no surprise, as there had been at Chancellorsville ; 
nor was the flank turned; and the fighting was extremely 
severe. It was seen that Little Round Top was the key to 
the position: if the Confederates could have once obtained 
that and held it, with a few guns they would have swept the 
ridge ; at times they almost succeeded in winning it, but were 
eventually repulsed. Further north the contest was no less 
severe. From their outlying positions the Federals were driven 
back and up the slope. ‘Twice the crest was won by tlie 
assailants, but could not be held against the numerical odds 
that were brought up to support the strain: the Federal right 
was unduly weakened; Culp’s Hill was left almost undefended: 
and late in the evening, Ewell succeeded in establishing a 
division on its summit. When darkness put an end to the 
fighting, though no definite success had been obtained, the 
results were, on the whole, favourable to the Confederates, 
and encouraged Lee to renew the attack the next day. Meade, 
on the contrary, was extremely anxious, and proposed a 
retreat. This has been denied. The Federals, after their 
final success, have been unwilling to admit it, and have main- 
tained that nothing more was intended than a prudent degree 
of preparation ; and this is the view adopted by the Comte de 
Paris. But General Doubleday, who speaks from personal 
knowledge, considers that Meade went far beyond this. What 
he says is :— 

* At night a council of war was held, in which it was unanimously 
voted to stay and fight it out. Meade was displeased with the result, 
and although he acquiesced in the decision, he said angrily, “ Have it 
“ your own way, gentlemen, but Gettysburg is no place to fight a battle 
“in.” The fact that a portion of the enemy actually prolonged our 
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line on the right [Culp’s Hill], and that our centre had been pierced 
during the day, made him feel far from confident. He thought it 
better to retreat with what he had than run the risk of losing all.’ 


On a further consideration of the subject he says again: 
‘ There can be no question that, at the council, Meade did 
‘ desire to retreat ;’ and he now inclines to think that under 
the circumstances the retreat would not have been wrong, 
for the army had suffered terribly during the two preceding 
days, so that it was quite possible the enemy might still win 
some great success; whereas, having fired away all their 
ammunition, and being also much weakened, they were too 
exhausted to pursue. The Federal army would soon have 
been recruited to its former numbers, whilst day by day the 
Confederate army was wasting away. We are, however, led 
to suppose that at the council he voted for standing fast. 
* Hancock,’ he adds, ‘in giving his vote, said the army ‘of the 
* Potomac had retreated too ‘often, and he was in favour of 
‘ remaining now to fight it out.’ 

So the next morning the fighting was renewed, and the 
Federals, by an overwhelming effort, recovered the summit of 
Culp’s Hill. But Longstreet still held the advanced positions 
won on the previous evening. Lee himself visited these, to see 
if they could be further utilised. General Woffard, command- 
ing a brigade under Longstreet, told him that he had nearly 
reached the crest the evening before. In a recent letter, 
quoted by General Doubleday, he has related the conversa- 
tion. * Lee asked if I could not go there now. I replied, “ No, 
‘ General, I think not.” He said “quickly, “ Why not?” « Be- 
‘ cause,” I said, “ General, the enemy have had all night to 
‘eutrench and reinforce.” I had been pursuing a broken 
‘ enemy, and the situation was now very different.’ Having 
convinced himself that on this flank nothing more could be 
done just then, Lee resolved to attack the left centre, on the 
north-west side of the height. If this should be successful, 
the enemy must be driven off the ridge to the south ; if towards 
Emmetsburg, Longstreet would have them on the flank; if 
towards Taneytown and Pipe Creek, Stuart, who had rejoined 
the evening before, was now extended in that direction and 
completely commanded the road. In either case, the retreat 
could not but be disastrous. 

The division commanded by General Pickett was still intact. 
Though part of Lengstreet’s corps, it had not come up till late 
in the previous evening, and — not yet been engaged. It 
was composed almost entirely of Virginia regiments, veteran 
soldiers, proud of their country and their army. Pickett him- 
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self had a few years before been known, and not favourably 
known in England, as the officer whose violent and overbear- 
ing conduct at San Juan Island had threatened to overcloud 
the relations between this country and the States. A man ap- 
parently unfitted by temperament and by training for the 
diplomatic conduct of business, as a soldier he was above re- 
proach ; and the gallant manner in which he ied the attack 
against Cemetery Hill, the no less gallant manner in which he 
was followed, called forth the admiration of enemies as well as 
of friends. Even General Doubleday says, ‘ The rebels came 
‘ on magnificently ;’ and the Comte de Paris, with a touch of 
enthusiasm, tells how ‘ marching with measured step and well- 
* dressed line, Pickett’s division, firm and silent, moved forward 
‘in magnificent order.’ After a furious cannonade on both 
sides, they advanced to the assault. The whole force consisted 
of about 14,000 men, but the brunt of the fighting fell on 
Pickett’s division, about 4,800 strong. The other brigades 
followed in support; but in ascending the hill they diverged, 
so that the weight of the attack was dissipated. The flanks of 
the assaulting column were left uncovered; and when, after 
sustaining a murderous fire, they reached the crest, they found 
themselves isolated. Attacked by immensely superior num- 
bers in front and in flank, they fell by hundreds. 

‘The division,’ says the Comte de Paris, ‘ did not give way; it was 
annihilated. The flags, which but a few minutes before boldly waved 
over the enemy’s trenches, sank one by one to the earth, to be raised 
again only by the victors. Some, not daring to cross for the second 
time the space swept by the enemy’s fire, laid down their arms : many 
trying to regain their own lires were shot by the way. Of the 4,500 
men who followed Pickett, not more than 1,300 got back under cover 
of the Southern guns; 3,500 men were sacrificed, and twelve flags were 
lost, in this fatal charge.’ 

Amongst the superior officers, unwilling to accept defeat, or to 
fly from an enemy they had scorned, the loss was exceptionally 
heavy ; of four generals and eighteen field officers, Pickett him- 
self and one lieutenant-colonel alone escaped unhurt. General 
Doubleday, who had been personally engaged in the early part 
of the struggle, but was merely a witness of the close, hastened to 
send out stretcher-bearers to bring in the wounded. ‘ I was 
told, he writes, * that there was one man amongst these whose 
conversation seemed to indicate that he was a general officer. 
I sent to ascertain his rank, but he replied: * Tell General 
** Doubleday in a few minutes I shall be where there is no 
“ yank.” He expired soon after, and I never learned his 
name.’ The supporting brigades were not engaged so closely, 
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but their loss was still severe; and the shock to the whole 
army was so great that Lee was apprehensive that an attack 
in force on his lines would be utter ruin. The artillery, how- 
ever, kept up a bold front, and opened furiously on the Federal 
position. 

It seems now generally admitted by all that if Meade had at 
once given orders to advance, he must have obtained decisive 
success. His whole army expected such orders, but they never 
came. He was a man constitutionally cautious ; on his ap- 
pointment to the command, General Doubleday wrote: ‘ He 
‘had never achieved any brilliant suecess or met with any 
‘ serious reverse.’ His caution saved him from the one and 
stopped him from the other. But on the present occasion it 
is possible that he was the best judge. He knew that his own 
losses were enormous, and though he had reason to believe 
that those of the enemy were quite as heavy,* his experience 
on the banks of the Rapahannock had taught him that the 
attack of an army commanded by Lee and behind its own 
defences was not a matter lightly to be undertaken by weary 
men. Nor had he any conviction of the reality of his success. 
Even the following morning, one of the corps commanders, 
who had just left him, said to General Doubleday, ‘ Meade says 
‘ he thinks he can hold out for part of another day here, if they 
‘attack him.’ Lee meantime had resolved on retreat. He 
was virtually unopposed, for Mcade’s only desire seems to have 
been to get him out of the country. He crossed the Potomac 
on July 14, and by the end of the month had taken up a posi- 
tion at Culpepper between the Rapahannock and the Rapidan, 
from the neighbourhood of which he had started less than eight 
weeks before. 

It has of late years been very much the custom to speak of 
Gettysburg as the decisive battle of the war. The magnitude, 
the duration, and the unparalleled severity of the struggle 
have given it perhaps a greater repute than it is altogether 
entitled to. Undoubtedly it was a heavy blow to the fortunes 
of the South; but as the invasion of the North was dictated by 
political rather than by military considerations, so also were 
the effects of the failure political rather than military. It had 
been hoped by some signal success to retrieve the disaster at 


* They were in fact, as nearly as possible, the same: the Comte de 
Paris estimates them as being, on each side, in killed, wounded, and 
missing, 23,000 cut of an effective total, actually engaged, of about 
84,000 Federals and 69,000 Confederates. The killed or mortally 
wounded he estimates at about 4,000 on each side. 
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Vicksburg ; the cruel irony of fate ordered the retreat of Lee 
to begin on the very day that Vicksburg surrendered. It had 
been hoped that the malcontents of the North would have the 
opportunity to assert their sympathy with the Secession ; 
when too late to be of any service, the sympathy took the 
form of riots in some of the Northern towns, which were 
severely repressed. It had been hoped that the Powers of 
Europe might at last recognise the struggling Confederacy ; 
the campaign did not convince them that the time had yet 
come. The surrender of Vicksburg and of Port Hudson com- 
pleted the isolation of the South; the repulse at Gettysburg 
confirmed it. It is in this sense that Gettysburg may be con- 
sidered the decisive as it was the most terrible battle of the 
most sanguinary of modern wars. 


ART. LX.— Correspondence of the Earl of Aberdeen. 1850-1853. 
Privately printed, not published. 8vo. 1880. 


A BIOGRAPHY of George Gordon, fourth Earl of Aberdeen, 
who filled in the course of forty years many of the highest 
offices in the State, would embrace the most important political 
transactions, both at home and abroad, which marked the first 
half of the nineteenth century, for in all of them he played a 
considerable part. Although Lord Aberdeen never occupied 
the conspicuous position of a party leader in the House of 
Commons, and did not possess those gifts of oratory which 
eatch the popular ear, the gravity of his character, his vast 
experience, and his entire sincerity placed him in the first 
“ank of British statesmen, both in the House of Lords and in 
the Cabinet. Connected as he was in early life with the High 
Tory party, he long entertained opinions, and advocated on 
some questions a course of policy, to which the writers of this 
Journal were and are opposed. But it is the more remark- 
able and the more characteristic of the perfect honesty and 
eandour of his nature, that in the later years of his life he 
not only accepted the changes brought about by the consti- 
tutional measure of 1831, but he moved onwards with a firm 
and unhesitating step in the path of progress and reform. 
When many of his political friends could discern nothing 
but destruction and ruin in the expansion of institutions 
which they cherished, Lord Aberdeen saw in these changes 
the signs of the times, and nothing ever shook his courageous 
confidence in the temper and will of the English people. He 
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was the firmest supporter in the Cabinet of those measures 
of Sir Robert Peel which have given a lasting fame to that 
administration, although they led to the disruption of the 
Tory party; and he became, after the death of that great 
minister, the stoutest champion of religious toleration, of free 
trade, and of the policy of peace. To no man can the words of 
Horace, 
‘Integer vite scelerisque purus,’ 


be more fitly applied. He lived up to a high standard of con- 
scientious duty ; and even those who differed from the views 
he entertained on some political questions, and who would will- 
ingly have infused into his government a more energetic spirit 
of action, could not fail to recognise in his motives and his 
character a noble example of public and of private virtue. 

No such biography, however, exists, or, as far as we know, 
is incontemplation. But his papers and correspondence, which 
were placed by his will in the hands of his younger son, Sir 
Arthur Gerdon, have been carefully arranged; and these 
documents present, under his own hand, a complete record of 
the more important transactions of his life. Sir James Graham 
wrote to Mr. Gordon, soon after his father’s death, in the follow- 
ing terms :— 


‘Your father’s history is best recorded in his own writings. ' His 
letters, both public and private, are an exact image of his mind; they 
are clear, simple, and forcible from their honesty, admirable as com- 
positions, and ample in their details. They will speak for themselves 
better than any other voice or pen. They embrace every subject, 
foreign and domestic, of the last half-century. His correspondents, 
both at home and abroad, were the greatest and the ablest men of their 
day ; and there is no historical subject of interest during this eventful 
period, on which light might not be thrown by a judicious selection 
from your father’s papers.’ 


We are permitted to make a partial use of this corre- 
spondence, some fragments of which may without impropriety 
be submitted to the public; and as it is impossible within our 
limits to range over the incidents of forty or fifty years, we 
have selected for notice on the present occasion a very small 
but interesting portion of it, relating to the transactions that 
occurred between the death of Sir Robert Peel in 1850 and 
the formation of the Cabinet over which Lord Aberdeen pre- 
sided in 1853. The minute study of politics resolves itself 
very much into a study of character; and in the following 
pages we shall aim not so much at the record of any stirring 
events as at the examination of the motives and intentions of 
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the men by whose action events are in some degree governed. 
There comes a time when politics pass into the domain of 
history. The interests and passions which are touched by 
the incidents of the day have long been extinct; but the 
conduct of statesmen in the difficult conjunctures of public life 
has an undying interest to those who look upon politics as the 
great school of Jife and character. These precedents and ex- 
amples are the landmarks of duty. It is possible that to the 
present generation the fate of the Peelite party and the par- 
ticulars of their alliance with the Whigs may have iess interest 
than the crisis had to ourselves who were more directly con- 
cerned in it; but the honourable means by which that alliance 
was effected, the just and liberal conduct of Lord Aberdeen, 
and the suecess which crowned his efforts, are memorable 
transactions, which may serve as a lesson and an example in 
future times. The correspondence now before us for the first 
time explai tins this passage in our constitutional history. 

It is remarkable that the lives of Lord Aberdeen and Lord 
Palmerston, who were regarded for many years as the repre- 
sentatives of two systems of foreign policy widely opposed to 
each other, started from the same point, and ran in precisely 
parallel lines. Both of them were born in 1784; both of them 
were educated at Harrow * and at Cambridge; Lord Palmerston 
entered the House of Commons in 1807, Lord Aberdeen en- 
tered the House of Lords, as a representative peer of Scotland, 
in the same year; both of them were supporters of the Duke 
of Portland's Administration and of the party then in power ; 
both of them were, in fact, statesmen of the school of Mr. Pitt. 
The divergence of their views occurred at amuch later period, but 
even then the direction they followed was not altogether dissimi- 
Jar. Lord Palmerston shared the fortunes of the friends of Mr. 
Canning, and, after the short administration and death of that 
minister, approximated to the Whigs; Lord Aberdeen from 
the year 1835 cordially adopted the Liberal-Conservatism of 
Sir Robert Peel, more especially the principles of religious 
toleration and commercial freedom; and after the death of his 
great friend and leader in 1850 he found himself placed by the 
fore of circumstances at the he: ad of that small band of eminent 


* Their conte entions began in ‘the schoolboy pr pranks of their youth, 
An old Harrovian relates that Henry Temple occupied a room in his 
tutor’s house, within that of the young Scotch earl. On one occasion, 
during a tussle, he was barred in and his candle blown out: after a 
short delay the voice of the prisoner was heard through the keyhole in 
the words, ‘Lighten cur darkness, we beseech thee, O Lord!’ Lord 
Aberdeen succeeded his grand{ather in the earldom in 1801. 
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statesmen whom the Tory party had repudiated to cast itself 
under the guidance of Lord Derby, Mr. Disraeli, and the 
tattered flag of the Protectionists. The ‘ Peelites,’ as they 
were called, consisted—it is well to enumerate them—of 
Lord Aberdeen, Sir James Graham, the Duke of Newcastle, 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Sidney Herbert, and Mr. Cardwell, who 
had all held high office under Sir Robert Peel. ‘The Conserva- 
tives in the House of Commons who had foilowed Sir Robert 
Peel and voted the repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846, had 
dwindled in number from a hundred and seventeen to about 
fifty ; some had fallen back to their old party allegiance; some 
had lost their seats; but this small remaining fraction consisted of 
men of high character and ability—the very cream and marrow 
of Sir Robert Peel’s majority. The army had lost its officers, 
and the officers were without an army. What then was to be 
the ultimate position of this important section of our parlia- 
mentary forces and our political life? That was the problem. 
No one supposed that a small intermediate party could long 
maintain an independent existence in the British House of 
Commons ; such a position was fatal to its own political pro- 
spects and injurious to the nation. Which side then would 
exercise the most powerful attraction over it? Would the 
breach be closed between the remnant of the Tory party, and 
their former chiefs? or would the identity of opinion existing 
between those chiefs and the leaders of the Whig party on 
the principal questions of the day bring about a closer con- 
nexion with the Liberal Administration? The answer to these 
perplexing questions depended partly on individual opinions 
and character, partly on circumstances. All were agreed that 
an uncompromising defence of the commercial and financial 
system of Sir Robert Peel was never to be abandoned; and as 
long as the Tories remained Protectionists reconciliation was im- 
possible, To this were added some personal considerations. The 
growing influence of Mr. Disraeli over the Tory party, and the 
rancour with which he had assailed their illustrious chief, caused 
him to be regarded with intense aversion by the followers of 
Sir Robert Peel. Myr. Disraeli was an insurmountable barrier, 
and although Lord Derby, on more than one occasion, made 
overtures of reconciliation, they were not accepted. 

The difficulty of the situation was increased by the gravity 
of the events occurring in Europe and the extreme weakness 
of the Government athome. The years which elapsed between 
1846 and the death of Sir Robert Peel had witnessed the fall 
of constitutional monarchy in France and a series of revolu- 
tionary convulsions in every part of the Continent. Within 
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the Cabinet, as is now well known, the action of Lord 
Palmerston in France, in Italy, in Hungary, and in Greece, 
was regarded with the greatest anxiety by his colleagues and by 
the Sovereign. Ireland was on the brink of civil war, which 
was averted by the energy and prudence of Lord Clarendon. 
Even London had its 10th of April. But meanwhile the Mini- 
stry dragged on a feeble existence, supported by very small 
majorities, and subsisting less by its inherent strength than by 
the dread of what might succeed it. 

The state of the Continent and the foreign relations of this 
country, which were always watched with the deepest interest 
by Lord Aberdeen, were held in suspense by the gradual 
advance of Louis Napoleon to supreme power, and the un- 
certainty which prevailed as to the use he might make of it. 
We are strongly tempted by the terse and inimitable letters 
of Princess Lieven to her old English friend, and by the firm 
and prescient sketches of passing events which were supplied 
to him by M. Guizot, to trace in some detail this remarkable 
passage in history. They viewed it from different sides. The 
Russian Princess, delighted to be relieved from her republican 
panic, hailed with pleasure the establishment of a military 
autocracy. M. Guizot, steadfast in his attachment to con- 
stitutional monarchy, and naturally inclined to optimism, 
confidently predicted the ultimate fall of the Imperial rule, 
though, like many others, he failed to calculate the duration 
of it. Lord Aberdeen invariably retained his abhorrence of 
a despotism established by violence and fraud, and never 
relinquished his distrust of a sovereign who shared so largely 
in the character of an adventurer, and who inherited the 
tradition of the Bonapartes. Thus he wrote on December 9, 
1851 :— 

‘The French news has not surprised me in the least, for I have 
always known, and said, that the President would avail himself of the 
first opportunity to assume supreme power. His whole conduct 
rendered this manifest. Should he succeed, as seems likely in the 
first instance at least, he will not be satisfied without the Empire. If 
they elect him President for the year, as he proposes, we shall have 
him Emperor before the end of the first year. He has played his 
eards well and boldly; but I cannot think his success will be 
permanent.’ ; 


And a few days later to Sir James Graham :— 


‘To give the fellow his due, he has done the business dexterously 
enough, even more effectually perhaps than Ins uncle could have done ; 
but it has been by more consummate hypocrisy and falsehood, by 
which success has been rendered less ditlicult.’ 
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Princess Lieven of course took exactly the opposite view of 
the coup d'état of Napoleon. She wrote :— 


‘Je vois en lui l’instrument dont Dieu a voulu se servir pour le 
salut de la société; il est en grand chemin de le faire. I] n’a pas une 
autre pensée; laissez-moi vous raconter un dialogue entre lui et 
Montalembert, vendredi le 5, aprés la bataille. Ils ne s’étaient pas vus 
depuis le coup d’état. J’ai vu Montalembert ce méme vendredi au 
soir :— 

* “ Que dois-je penser, Monseigneur, de ce que vous venez de faire ? 
Quel est votre but en le faisant ?” 

‘“ J’ai une mission i remplir, tuer le socialisme et le journalisme.” 

‘ “La religion, Monseigneur, qu’a-t-elle ’ attendre de vous ?” 

‘“Je suis de la religion du pape; je saurai la maintenir et la 
défendre.” 

‘ “ Et vos idées politiques, Monseigneur ? ” 

‘ “Elles se résument en ceci. Si en 1789 j’avaiseu l’honneur d’étre 
soldat de la garde francaise, jaurais donné ma vie pour défendre 
Louis XVI et Marie-Antoinette.” 

‘Ce que je vous redis ]a est textuel.’ 

But this part of the correspondence would lead us too far 
from our principal purpose, which lies within the four corners 
of the realm, and relates to the private interchange of opinions 
between a few individuals. Amongst them Lord Aberdeen 
was pre-eminent. The death of Sir Robert Peel on July 2, 
1850, immediately after the last great speech he delivered in 
the debate on the Greek claims, in answer to the last great 
speech Lord Palmerston made as Foreign Minister (for his 
fall from that office was not remote), had deprived his friends 
of their illustrious leader, and thrown still greater uncertainty 
on their future course. The task of guiding them devolved 
on Lord Aberdeen. No one felt that melancholy event more 
acutely than Lord Aberdeen. On July 5 he wrote to Princess 
Lieven :— 


‘A great light has disappeared from amongst us. Never did I know 
such universal grief exhibited by every description of persons; high 
and low, rich and poor, from the Queen to the common labourer, all 
feel alike. And with good reason, for his services were equally 
rendered to all. After so long an intimacy, exceeding half a century, 
you may easily imagine what a loss I have sustained in being deprived 
of such a friend. But Europe will feel this loss. The name of Peel 
was connected with a wise, safe, and moderate policy, and inspired con- 
fidence in every quarter. [lis last speech in Parliament, delivered 
only the day before the fatal accident which has taken him from us, 
fully proved his adherence to the soundest principles of our foreign 


policy.’ 


If there was one man more than another in whom the tradi- 
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tions of this ‘wise, safe, and moderate policy’ survived Sir 
Robert Peel, and who enjoyed the entire confidence of his 
sovereign and the most liberal and accomplished members of 
the Conservative party, it was Lord Aberdeen. 

On February 5, 1851, Lord Londonderry wrote to him :— 

‘I feel very confident, from all that has passed, and from the very 
high eulogium he (Sir James Graham) passed upon you, that you 
have much power to weld the scattered fragments into some consoli- 
dated shape, and the sooner this can be effected the better for the 
country. Graham said distinctly that, since Peel’s death, you are the 
only man he really looked up to in political life, and he was unatfectedly 
sincere in his declaration.’ 

But in the autumn of 1850 an incident occurred, which 
placed a fresh barrier between Lord Aberdeen and his friends 
and the principal members of the existing administration. In 
September the Pope had promulgated a Bull to re-establish in 
the kingdom of England, according to the common law of 
the Church, a hierarchy of bishops deriving their titles from 
their own sees; and Dr. Wiseman, assuming the title of 
Archbishop of Westminster, had announced in a_ pastoral 
letter that ‘ Catholic Engiand has been restored to its place in 
‘the ecclesiastical firmament, from which its light had long 
‘ vanished.’ These measures, and the language in which they 
were couched, excited 2 violent and, as the result has proved, 
an exaggerated ferment in the country. Lord John Russell, 
either sharing this emotion, or willing to profit by a popular 
movement, addressed (without the knowledge of his colleagues) 
a letter to the Bishop of Durham in which he denounced the 
Papal aggression as ‘insolent and insidious ;” and although 
this retort was strongly disapproved by many of his own col- 
leagues and by not a few members of the Liberal party, a 
Bill was introduced on the opening of Parliament in February, 
1851, to prevent by a penal enactment the assumption of 
certain ecclesiastical titles in respect of places in the United 
Kingdom. In the fervent heat of the moment this Bill was 
carried by large majorities, although, as is well known, it 
has since proved altogether inoperative, and was repealed in 
1871. The most important and unfortunate effect of the Bill 
was that it placed Lord Aberdeen and his friends in direct 
opposition to Lord John Russell and the majority of both 
HTouses, for they oppesed it, one and all, with the greatest 
energy ; they argued that it was a gr: atuitous interference with 
the principles of religious toleration and a base compliance 
with a popular delusion. Never was the resistance of a very 
small minority of patriotic men conducted with creater spirit, 
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or more entirely justified by subsequent events.* Within a 
few days their consistency was put to the test. Ministers 
were defeated on their financial measures, and on Febru- 
ary 21 Lord John Russell resigned. What followed is thus 
related by Lord Aberdeen to Princess Lieven on February 
27 :— 


‘ After the resignation of Lord John and his whole Cabinet on Saturday 
morning, the Queen sent for Stanley, who told her that he was not 
prepared at that moment to undertake the formation of a Government; 
but that if other combinations were attempted and should fail, he would 
then endeavour to perform the task rather than leave the Queen with- 
out a Government. The Queen sent for Lord John again, and also 
for me and Graham. We met at the palace, and after a long interview 
it was decided that Lord John should try to form a Government by a 
junction with Peel’s friends and the best of his own. The next day, 
however, convinced Graham and myself that we could not conscien- 
tiously agree to the “ No Popery” measure which Lord John proposed, 
and which the Parliament appeared to sanction. The negotiation was 
in consequence brought at once to an end, and Lord John resigned his 
commission. The Queen then sent for me and wished me to under- 
take the formation of a Government. You will readily believe that I 
Was not sorry to have such a reason for declining to do so as was 
afforded me by the relation in which I stood to the Popery question, 
and the certainty of defeat in the House of Commons upon this subject. 
The next morning the Queen sent for Stanley again, and he is now en- 
gaged to form a Government. His prospect of success is gloomy enough. 
Canning has refused the Foreign Office, and Gladstone has declined to 
enter his Cabinet. Whether he will persevere, and endeavour to pro- 
duce something like an administration, or give up the attempt alto- 
gether, I really cannot say. Ridicule will attend him in either case.’ 


The result is well known. Lord Stanley did not persevere, 
but on that occasion gave up the task as hopeless, though 
he resumed it a few months later. But the transaction is 
memorable, as the first attempt which was made to unite the 
Whig Ministers with the friends of Sir R. Peel. The exact 
terms of the alliance were set forth in a memorandum of Lord 
John Russell, which has never been published. They were as 
follows :— 

1. The present commercial policy to be inviolably main- 
tained. 


* The Ecclesiastical Titles Bill was ultimately carried in the House 
of Commons, in a mitigated form, by 263 votes tu 49. It passed the 
House of Lords, July 29, 1851, by a large majority, but Lord Aberdeen 
recorded an able and elaborate protest against the measure as incon- 
sistent with justice and expediency. (See Thorold Rogers, ‘ Protests 
‘ of the Lords, vol. iii. p. 377.) 
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2. The financial measures of the year to be open to 
revision. 

3. The Ecclesiastical Titles Bill to be persevered in so far 
as the preamble and the first clause, only. 

4. Notice to be given of a Bill to extend the right of voting 
in England and Wales: this Bill to be brought in after Easter. 

5. A commission of enquiry into corrupt practices at elec- 
tions to be issued. 

To the first two points Lord Aberdeen and Sir James Graham 
cordially assented. But their objection to the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill remained undiminished: they remarked that the 
proposed reduction of the measure would only render it more 
inoperative, and consequently less acceptable to its sup- 
porters, though equally offensive to the Roman Catholics. 
They thought the introduction of a Reform Bill ‘ after Easter’ 
hasty and premature, though not objecting to the principle of 
such extension if safeguards could be provided, which would 
preserve the balance of the Constitution, and which would 
strengthen and not impair the existing form of government. 
This terminated the negotiation, but Lord John Russell 
declared that he did not intend to submit a single name to her 
Maiesty without the previous assent of Lord Aberdeen and 
Sir James Graham, and that he meant the most entire and 
full confidence in them both in forming and carrying on the 
Government. 

Soon after these occurrences the following remarkable letter 
was addressed by the King of the Belgians to Lord Aber- 
deen :— 

‘Lacken: March 12, 1851. 

‘My dear Lord Aberdeen,—It is a very long time that I have not 
written to you, though I often think of you, and though I am most 
desirous of not being forgot by you. 

‘England has just goue through a very long ministerial crisis; all I 
most heartily wish is, that when it is finally to be concluded, it may 
give you again a share in the Government, and thereby the means of 
exercising a most desirable and beneficial influence on the affairs of 
Europe. 

‘I still think with dismay of your letter by which you inform me 
of the breaking up of Sir Robert Peel’s administration ; then was the 
beginning of those awful events which not only nearly upset all the 
Governments of Europe, but even civilised society itself. Some of the 
Governments have, it must be confessed, shown great energy, and 
Austria must, in that respect, receive the greatest praise ; it saved most 
of the other States. 

‘The revolutionary spirit which exists on the Continent is not one 
that can be discussed with, and which would admit of compromise, and 
then become an clement of the political existence of the State; its aim 
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is not reform but destruction, for its own profit and even amusement. 
Such a spirit can only be met and checked by real strength, by actua! 
power in its greatest development. There also is the dearest and 
truest English interest. The danger comes from France, and however 
low that country seems to be at present, it ought not to be under- 
rated; there are the most dangerous elements if once let loose. To 


meet them you must rely on the strongest possible organisation of 


Germany, and this cannot be the case if the two great powers, Austria 
and Prussia, do not act together. 

‘Time does not allow me to develope these questions to-day, but if 
you should like to have my opinions I am ready to state them. 

‘ Believe me, with sentiments of the highest esteem and truest regard. 
ever, my dear Lord Aberdeen, 

‘Yours most faithfully, 
‘Leopotp Rh.’ * 


There are various indications that if the combination of the 
Whigs and the Peelites had taken place in February 1851, 
Lord Palmerston would not have been invited to retain the 
Foreign Office, though Lord Aberdeen and his friends took no 
formal exception to him,as Lord Grey had done in 1845. But 
the Pacifico affair, the proposed reception of Kossuth at Broad- 
lands, which was only prevented by the Cabinet, the strong 
remonstrance of the Queen in a Minute which amounted to a 
reprimand, and various other circumstances, had rendered the 
continuance of Lord Palmerston in office as Foreign Minister 
quite as unwelcome to his own colleagues as it was to the Court 
and to the Opposition. The approval of the coup d’état which 
he expressed to Count Walewski was the occasion, perhaps 
the pretext, for a step which had long been contemplated by 
the Prime Minister. On December 17 Lord John Russe!! 

* Although not immediately connected with the subject before us, 
it may be well to record here an important statement which we find in 
a letter from Sir J. Graham to Lord Aberdeen on the causes which: 
led to the dissolution of Sir R. Peel's Ministry in 1845. Sir Robert 
Peel did not at that time propose to his Cabinet the repeal or abandon- 
ment of the Corn Laws, but the suspension of them in consequence of 
the Irish famine. The real question was whether this suspension 
should be temporary or otherwise ; Sir James Graham writes: ‘ After 
* Lord John’s failure to form a Government [in December 1845], when 
‘ we returned to office, Stanley would have consented to a suspension o/ 
the Corn Laws, if Peel would have pledged himself to reimpose them 
when the suspension ceased. The question was not brought to an 
issue until then; and Stanley seceded, not because Peel proposed 
repeal, but because Stanley insisted on a pledge to reimpose them 
after a fixed period, in circumstances which could not be foreseen.’ 
This is a very curious fact, which has not, as far as we know, before 
been explained and disclosed. 
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advised the dismissal of Lord Palmerston from the office he 
had held so long. The real cause of the dismissal of Lord 
Palmerston (added to many of his previous acts) was the speech 
made by him on November 18 in answer to addresses from the 
inhabitants of Finsbury and Islington which contained expres- 
sions highly offensive to foreign Powers, and his reply was 
scarcely less unbecoming a Foreign Minister. The Queen 
strongly disapproved this language, and a correspondence fol- 
lowed, in terms of considerable asperity, between Lord John 
Russell and Lord Palmerston, the existence of which was only 
known to her Majesty and to the Duke of Bedford. The 
Queen was advised, however, not to demand the dismissai of 
the minister, but to wait until Lord John Russell proposed it 
to her; and this was what actually took place. The subse- 
quent incident of the approval of the coup d'état by Lord 
Palmerston was the ostensible cause of his dismissal, but the 
measure was already contemplated as inevitable. These trans- 
actions were wholly unknown to the other ministers, who were 
not aware for what purpose the Cabinet was summoned to meet 
on December 17. Lord John Russell requested Lord Gran- 
ville not to attend that Cabinet, evidently because he intended 
him to be Lord Palmerston’s successor, as in fact he was. 
On January 6, 1852, Lord Aberdeen wrote as follows to the 
Duke of Argyll :— 

‘Lord John’s coup d'état is not likely to prove as successful as that 
of the President. It has been much too long delayed. He had halfa 
dozen better opportunities of striking the blow than that which he has at 
last adopted. But the cup was full, and I suppose the least drop was 
suflicient to make it overflow. It is singular that Palmerston, who has 
been the ‘“ bottle-holder” of all democratic movements and the enemy 
of absolute governments, should have so enthusiastically supported the 
establishment of an unmitigated military despotism. This was, no 
doubt, a grave offence, and it may be convenient to assign no other 
cause for his expulsion; but the truth is that our relations with the 
whole world are in a state quite unprecedented, and which could no 
longer be continued. It is not the demand of any foreign Govern- 
ment, but the knowledge of this fact, arising from a policy of passion, 
personality, and hatred, which has led to the change. I like Granville’s 
appointment. He is sufficiently liberal; but at the same time he is 
mild and conciliatory, and I have no doubt will do well. I am at a 
loss to conjecture what course Palmerston will pursue. Both Ragicals 
and Protectionists appear equally confident that he will join their 
ranks; but the only thing certain is that he will do whatever may 
afford him the most eflicient means of hostilities against Lord John.’ 


This last prediction was speedily verified. Parliament met 
on February 3; on the 9th Lord John Russell brought in his 
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Reform Bill, lowering the household franchise in boroughs 
from 102. to 5/.; on the 20th the Government was defeated 
by Lord Palmerston on a Militia Bill, and at once resigned. 
Lord Derby then proceeded to make the attempt which he had 
abandoned as hopeless in the previous year, and, in fact, no 
other government was at that moment possible. The interlude 
of a Tory Cabinet and a Protectionist Ministry renouncing 
Protection was necessary to bring together the still divergent 
elements of the Liberal party. Lord Aberdeen, with charac- 
teristic moderation, assumed a neutral position. In his opinion 
the course the Peelite party ought to pursue was a firm ad- 
herence to Peel’s commercial policy, with a liberal support of 
the general measures of the new Government. He said as much 
in the House of Lords, and Lord Derby cordially replied: ‘If 
* we cannot act together, we need not unnecessarily aggravate 
‘ or embitter difference.’ Soon afterwards Sir James Graham 
wrote: ‘If all men capable of governing are so bent on de- 
‘ stroying each other that national interests and safety are as 
‘ dust in the balance, the days for cripples are approaching ; 
‘and we must shoulder our walking-sticks and testify some 
‘ lingering regard for the public good without any intermixture 
‘of party feeling.’ One difficulty, at least, was soon swept 
away. Mr. Disraeli ‘ produced a regular Free Trade Budget, 
‘ and made such a speech as might have come from Peel him- 
‘self. At all events. we shall now hear no more of Protec- 
‘tion.’ At the end of a short session Parliament was dissolved. 
The Government failed to obtain a majority in the new House 
of Commons. But the interval was marked by some transac- 
tions of great importance. On June 29, 1852, on the eve of 
the dissolution, Lord Aberdeen wrote to Princess Lieven:— 


‘If it should be found that Lord Derby will certainly be in a 
minority, we shall have much political negotiation with respect to his 
snecessor ; for you will easily imagine that many persons hostile to the 
Government will not assist in their overthrow without being fully 
satisfied with those by whom they must be replaced. The disjointed 
state of parties renders a fusion extremely difficult, if not impossible ; 
and this may greatly tend to the stability of the Government, which, 
although weaker than all united, will probably be much stronger than any 
single party. This is not a very comfortable prospect, and might Jead 
to serious consequences; but this is a wonderful country. The 
wealth, activity, prosperity, and general content are unexampled, and 
appear to be increasing. I have no fear of democracy or of any 
political evils; but you know I have long thought we are destined to 
suffer from our relivious differences. It is strange that such should be 
the case at this time of day, but there is more intense bigotry in Eng- 
Jand at this moment than in any other country in Europe. As usual, 
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in proportion as the cause of difference is trifling, the vehemence and 
rancour increase,’ 


No sooner was the result of the elections known than Lord 
John Russell (July 21, 1852) addressed the following over- 
ture to Lord Aberdeen. He assumed at once that the friends 
of Sir Robert Peel could not support Lord Derby’s Admini- 
stration. There remain, he said, three other courses: to stand 
aloof, as they had done since Sir Robert Peel’s death, which 
would prolong a state of weakness and uncertainty; to act in 
friendly concert with the Whigs, preserving their own indepen- 
dent position; to join the Whigs, and form a fusion, either 
with or without Cobden. He then mentioned the course he 
should recommend on the meeting of Parliament, and added: 

‘The main point is to ascertain whether Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Sidney 

Herbert would be disposed, with you and the Duke of Newcastle, to 
concert with the Whigs the course to be adopted when Parliament 
meets, and I beg of you the favour to ascertain this point for me. 
When that is ascertained, we may consider at our leisure the merits and 
defects of any particular proposition. I can truly say that no preten- 
sions of mine shall stand in the way of such a concert. I shall be 
quite ready, out of office, to support a Liberal Ministry, if it is found, 
as may be the case, that the Radicals and Irish members would be 
gratified by my exclusion.’ 
Lord John addressed a similar letter to Sir James Graham, 
towards whom, as an old Whig colleague in Lord Grey’s 
Ministry, he stood in a somewhat different relation ; but in this 
communication he intimated that although he was ready to 
support a Liberal Government out of office, he rejected as 
‘ personal degradation’ the notion of his holding any subordi- 
nate situation, in fact any office but that of Prime Minister. 
This pretension of Lord John was one of the principal diffi- 
culties which pervaded the whole negotiation, and very nearly 
wrecked it at the last moment. On the other hand, Mr. 
Tufnell, who as the whip of his party was the best authority, 
declared that a large portion of the old Whig party would not 
serve in a government, or even support it, if Lord John were 
the head, and that Lord John could not, at present, return to 
power as Prime Minister. 

Lord Aberdeen immediately communicated Lord John’s 
overture to the Duke of Newcastle, with an important dis- 
closure of his own views, from which we extract the following 
passages :— 

‘We have hitherto acted so cordially together that I trust we shall 
continue in this course, and, as we have the same objects in view, that 
we shall deal with the present difficult and complicated state of public 
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affairs without any material difference of opinion. The late elections 
have thinned our ranks and deprived us of several friends whom we 
could ill spare, but the country must still be disposed to regard us as 
the representatives of Peel’s policy, and as the party of Conservative 
progress... . 

‘I confess my own feelings towards the Government are much 
changed. At the time of its formation I thought that there was but 
one great difference between us, and that Lord Derby, in appealing to 
the country, was prepared to stand or fall by the result. Instead of 
this, 1 do not find that any intelligible issue has been submitted to the 
constituencies ; and free trade and protection have been left to take their 
chance, according to the prevalence of local interest. The only test 
proposed at the elections involves a principle of religious bigotry, 
pregnant with mischief for the future, and more objectionable to me 
than protection itself. 

‘ Altogether the conduct of the Government is quite unprecedented, 
and their whole proceeding is the most dishonest I have ever witnessed. 
From the course which has been pursued, both before and during the 
elections, it is clear to me that any principle will be sacrificed with the 
view of obtaining parliamentary support. Entertaining these opinions, 
I cannot look to the continuance of the present Government in power 
with any degree of satisfaction. 

‘What then is to be desired? If I could realise my own individual 
wishes, it would be to see Lord John at the head of a Government 
directed and supported, in some measure, by a portion of Peel’s friends, 
although not in office myself. I believe that this, upon the whole, 
would be the most advantageous Government for the country, and 
would give best assurance of safe and real progress. 

‘I am told, however, that many of Lord John’s own friends, and I 
know that some of ours, would not support a Government framed upon 
this basis, and of which he should be the head. If this be really the 
case, we must look for some vther combination, the nature of which 
must, after all, in great measure, depend upon the opinions and course 
of Lord John himself, but of which it seems to me indispensable that 
he should be an essential part. 

‘It is clear that the hopes of the Government entirely depend on the 
presumed divisions of those who are opposed to them; and so long as 
these divisions exist the Government will be sufficiently strong to 
maintain their ground. It is also certain that there are many persons 
of all parties who will never be brought to vote against the existence 


of a Government without being able to form a reasonable conjecture of 


the consequences of that vote. 

‘T think, therefore, the time is come when we ought to act in cordial 
concert with Lord John and the Whigs. Iam not aware of any real 
differences existing between us. Free trade, with all its legitimate 
consequences, is quite safe; and I do not anticipate anything but 
agreement on the subject of our financial policy. 

‘Different views may be entertained respecting education and the 
Church ; but perhaps these are more theoretical than practical, and the 
necessity of mutual forbearance will be strongly felt. It is to be hoped, 
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after the lesson of the past year, that we shall have nothing to appre- 
hend from any hostile interference on the part of the Whigs with 
religious freedom. 

‘The only question that will offer much practical difficulty is Par- 
liamentary reform. You will see the notions thrown out in his letter 
by Lord John upon this subject, which appear reasonable enough. I. 
apprehend, however, that all details may be matter for impartial con- 
sideration hereafter. For myself, I must confess that I think our 
whole system of representation is attended with so much real corrup- 
tion, whether in the shape of personal influence, intimidation, or direct 
venality, that Iam by no means reluctant to attempt some change. | 
should view the ballot itself without much dread, if I did not think it 
calculated to increase rather than diminish the evil.* 

‘ The course recommended by Lord John on the meeting of Parlia- 
ment seems to me perfectly judicious, and likely to be attended with 
success; but I presume the Government would submit to this result. 
Perhaps it is best that it should be so, and that Disraeli should be 
forced to produce his measures, and exhibit the hocus-pocus tricks by 
which he hopes to gull his supporters. It seems impossible that many 
should not, at last, see and resent the dishonesty of the course pursued.’ 


Sir James Graham and the Duke of Newcastle, who acted 
throughout in the most cordial union with Lord Aberdeen, 
expressed their entire concurrence with the views contained in 
this important letter. The Duke remarked in his reply that 
the dishonesty of the existing Government had been unprece- 
dented ; that an overture to join it would be little short of an 
insult ; and that the resignation of Lord Derby was the first 
absolutely necessary step to a better state ofthings. But then 
the formidable difficulty at once arises, who is to forma Liberal 
Government on a comprehensive basis—or rather, who is to be 
its head? From various causes it was apparent that Lord 
John Russell could not undertake the task with the smallest 
chance of success. Many of his own warm and sincere friends 
had told the Duke that it could not be done. Lord Lansdowne 


* Lord Aberdeen had devoted considerable attention to the question 
of the ballot, to which he was much less opposed than Lord John 
Russell was. He enquired of M. Guizot what had been the effects of 
the ballot in France, and received from that statesman a very full and 
satisfactory answer to his question, In this Jetter he says :— 


‘We have hitherto entertained a great dread of the evil consequences of the 
ballot, but retlection does not show me that it may not exist without being 
productive of such effects. It certainly appears inconsistent that the electoral 
franchise, being in the nature of a trust for the benetit of all, should be 
exercised in secret, and that the parties interested should have no means of 
knowing how this trust has been fultilled. The consequence of this would 
seem to be a tendency to the establishment of universal suffrage as the natural 
corrective, and thus the question arises whether universal suffrage be com- 
patible with the existence of a constitutional and limited monarchy.’ 
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had been suggested; but Lord Lansdowne was seventy-two 
years of age; he had taken a formal leave of public life when 
he last retired from office; and he had declined the responsi- 
bility of the Premiership when he was a much younger man. 
Hence the Duke concluded that ‘if Lord John Russell ap- 
* proved of and consented to such a plan, Lord Aberdeen could 
‘ best unite and consolidate the various elements which ought 
‘ to be collected together in a Liberal Government;’ and he 
summed up his opinion of the course to be pursued by the 
Peelites in three propositions : 

1. Union with Lord Derby is impossible. 

2. Isolation is pleasant, but not patriotic. 

3. Co-operation with other Liberals is requisite. 

To this the Duke added that in his opinion it were well that 
the name of Whig as well as Peelite should as far as possible 
be abandoned, and merged in the more general term of 
‘ Liberals,’ as the Tories had become ‘ Conservatives.’ It was 
a rash proposal to un-Whig Lord John Russell, and he re- 
sented it; but time has brought about the change the Duke 
contemplated, and the more comprehensive term has swallowed 
up the old party designation. On this point of the party name 
the following passages are curious. Lord John replied :— 

‘As to the name of Whig, a name of which Mr. Pitt (as Lord 

Harrowby assured me) was as tenacious as Mr. Fox, it does not belong 

to me to give it up. If people do not continue to use that name, well 

and good. ! skan’tinsist on being called a Whig rather than a Liberal. 

We have no Whig Club—no other use of the word than “ quem vult 

“usus.” I do not see the advantage in making any formal agreement 

on the subject.’ 

Lord Aberdeen remarked to the Duke of Neweastle :— 


‘I have no doubt Mr. Pitt called himself a Whig—indeed I know 
that he did so—but be this as it may, there is no public man on whom 
the Tory stamp is more indelibly placed. Lord John may do what he 
pleases, but he will be called a Whig to the end of his life. This is a 
title of which some persons are proud, but which at the present day 
really means nothing at all. At all events, whatever it may mean, we 
do not become Whigs by acting with Lord John, nor does he become 
a Tory by acting with us. For my own part I have always repeated 
the lines of Pope as applicable to myself— 

“In moderation placing all my glory, 
The Tories call me Whig, the Whigs a Tory.”’ 

But we must return to the position of the scattered mem- 
bers of the Peelite party. Mr. Cardwell had just lost his seat 
at the recent election, to the great regret of his friends, and 
Mr. Sidney Herbert was abroad, but their views did not differ 
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materially from those of the Duke of Neweastle. A far more 
important and difficult question arose from the peculiar atti- 
tude of Mr. Gladstone, who was of course one of the most 
essential parties to the proposed combination. Mr. Gladstone 
was opposed to any motion for the immediate and simple dis- 
placement of the Government, which had been advocated by 
Sir James Graham at Carlisle. He thought that time should 
be given to ministers to announce their measures, and that the 
Peelites should by friendly intervention ward off any imme- 
diate blow. He condemned strongly the ‘ quackish’ speeches 
at Aylesbury, and was not prepared to accept Mr. Disraeli as 
the financial organ of the Government; but he felt as strongly 
as ever ‘that we ought not to suffer ourselves to be absorbed 
‘in the Liberal party.” Mr. Gladstone had just been re- 
elected member for the University of Oxford, on the ground, 
as he conceived, of friendly relations to Lord Derby ; if, then, 
he took his stand as one of the party opposed to him, he ought 
as a man of honour to resign that seat. Nor did he find the 
road to party union with the Whigs so smooth. At the same 
time he complained of the shuffling of the Government on the 
main questions of protection and religious liberty—* shifting 
* and shuffling due partly to a miserably false position and the 
* giddy prominence of inferior men; partly to the (surely not 
‘ unexpected) unscrupulousness and second motives of Mr. 
‘ Disraeli, at once the necessity of Lord Derby and _ his 
‘curse.’ On these grounds he declared that he was not 
free to enter into this concert in the present condition of public 
affairs, and that he had rather, if it were in his choice, keep a 
position on the Liberal side of the Conservative party than 
take one on the Conservative side of the Liberal party. In 
accordance with these views Mr. Gladstone plumped for Lord 
Maidstone at the Westminster election. At the same time 
Lord Aberdeen felt assured that Mr. Gladstone would not join 
Lord Derby’s Government. It is clear that one insurmount- 
able obstacle to such a reconstruction of the Conservative 
party was the presence and influence of Mr, Disracii. The 
Peelites could never forget the savage vehemence with which he 
had assailed their illustrious leader; nor could they forgive the 
public immorality of a man who could form and lead an oppo- 
sition on a certain plea, succeed, and then abandon it. These 
letters from Mr. Gladstone were communicated to Lord John 
Russell, who replied to them with a good deal of tartness ; so 
that the breach seemed to be wider thanever. Lord Aberdeen, 
with his usual tact and good feeling, again played the part of 
mediator. 
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‘It is true,’ he said to Lord John, ‘that I have never known much 
of party bitterness myself; and so far as I am concerned these feelings 
have long ceased to exist : 

“ Lenit albescens animos capillus.” 


I doubt not that you have yourself sometimes attributed motives to 
Tory opponents, which further experience has taught you to abandon. 
Gladstone possesses so much that is excellent and amiable in character, 
that you may be fully persuaded, if it should ever be your fate to act 
together, you will find in him nothing but frankness and cordiality.’ 


Meanwhile there were other combinations on foot. Lord 
Palmerston was not a man to let the bali lie idle at his feet, 
and he had his own game to play. He had not forgotten the 
manner of his own downfall in the preceding year, and his 
subsequent retaliation on Lord John. He said to Mr. Sidney 


Herbert 


‘that his confidence in Lord John as a /Jeadex was quite destroyed ; 
that his love of popularity would always lead him into scrapes, and that 
when a man made sudden announcements of a new policy without con- 
sulting his colleagues, one might acquiesce rather than break up a 
Government, when the actor was a friend, but not otherwise. He 
thought, therefore, that Lord John being out of the question as a 
leader, though he had no objection whatever to act with bim under 
anyone else, Lord Lansdowne from his experience, character, and the 
known moderation of his opinions, would be more likely than anyone 
else to combine under his standard the Conservative Whigs and the 
Peelites. He said that he had proposed this plan to Lord Lansdowne, 
whose answer was, “ Give me a majority of 100, and I am ready.”’ 
This answer Lord Palmerston, from his sanguine disposition, 
construed as an acceptance ; Sidney Herbert, with more pene- 
tration, as a refusal. 

There is no doubt that the overtures to Lord Lansdowne 
here referred to were made, probably through Lord Melbourne. 
Lord Lansdowne and Lord Palmerston were the two members 
of the late Government who were most opposed to the scheme 
for reopening the question of the franchise by a new Reform 
Bill, which Lord John Russell pressed in season and out of 
season with so much ardour that it led subsequently to a 
momentary split in the Aberdeen Cabinet when Lord Palmers- 
ton resigned. But Lord Lansdowne was no supporter of 
Lord Palmerston’s foreign policy; he remained on the most 
confidential terms with Lord John Russell; and he intimated 
that he had no personal concern in whatever might take place, 
and felt great reluctance to ‘put to sea’ under any cireum- 
stances. The project had a real existence, but it led to no 
direct result. Equally visionary was the scheme to induce, 
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Lord Palmerston to join Lord Derby’s Government with the 
seals of the Home Office, although that too was mooted. But 
the indirect result was of some importance, because it placed 
Lord Palmerston in an intermediate position between the 
Whigs with whom he had quarrelled and the Tories whom he 
could not join, although there was at the time a strong im- 
pression that he would do so. Mr. Greville wrote in his 
journal on October 22 :— 

‘IT have just been for two days at Broadlands, where I had a good 
deal of talk with him, and 1 came away with the conviction that it 
would end in his joining the Government. He admitted it to bea 
possible contingency, but said he could not come in alone, and only in 
the event of a remodelling of the Cabinet and a sweep of a good many 
of the incapables now in it.’ 

Somewhat later, however, the situation was modified by an 
intimation from Lord John Russell to Lord Lansdowne that 
he would not object to serve under his old friend the Marquis. 
This letter was made known to Lord Palmerston, who replied 
with great satisfaction, saying, ‘ for the first time he now saw 
‘ daylight in public affairs.”. Nothing, however, could be more 
perplexing and unsettled than the state of parties when Par- 
liament met on November 11. Mr. Charles Villiers opened 
the attack on the Government by moving a strong resolution 
in favour of the maintenance and extension of the policy of 
free-trade, but he failed to carry it, an amendment having 
been suggested by Lord Palmerston, who thus came to the 
rescue of ministers. Everything turned upon the financial 
proposals of the Government, which were moved by Mr. 
Disraeli in a most elaborate speech on December 3, and re- 
jected, after a long and impassioned debate, on the 16th by a 
majority of 19. The immediate consequence was the fall of 
the Derby Cabinet. 

The crisis had at length arrived which had long been anti- 
cipated by Lord Aberdeen, and the solution of it rested with 
him as the chief organ of the Peelites, and with the Marquis 
of Lansdowne as the most experienced and respected leader of 
the Whigs. They were in a position to deal with the claims 
of either party, neither of them having either ambition or 
personal views of their own. On the contrary, their first 
interviews at Lansdowne House were spent in a mutual attempt 
of each of them to persuade the other to take the lead. The 
Queen had been advised to command the attendance of both 
these statesmen. Lord Lansdowne was physically unable at 
the moment to obey the summons, and the formation of the 
Government was placed in the hands of Lord Aberdeen, who 
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reluctantly accepted it. At this moment the slight differences of 
opinion which had arisen between the friends of Sir Robert 
Peel, and which had been combated by Lord Aberdeen, had 
disappeared. Sir James Graham at the Carlisle election ad- 
vanced further than his friends had done towards an alliance 
with Lord John Russell; but he declined to attend the party 
dinner Lord John gave on the opening of Parliament. Sir 
James, notwithstanding his ample presence, his commanding 
style of oratory, and his genuine devotion to the best interests 
of the country, was not a bold or sanguine politician; he was 
apt to take a gloomy view of public affairs, and there were 
few public men to whom he gave the same entire confidence 
he felt in Lord Aberdeen. This had perhaps occasioned a 
momentary distrust of his motives, though he never was, as he 
expressed it, ‘drummed out of the regiment.’ Lord Aberdeen 
wrote to him on the eve of the meeting of Parliament :— 

‘I think you have perseveringly impressed Lord John with an 
erroneous notion of the objects of Gladstone and his friends. You 
are determined not to get rid of the apprehension yourself, and to make 
Lord John believe that, this great obstacle removed [this must refer 
to the question of Protection], Gladstone would find means to join the 
Government. Nowit is my conviction that this is entirely without 
foundation. Gladstone’s object is precisely the same as your own. 
He believes that no good can be done until the present Government 
shall be displaced. 

‘I was happy to be able to tell our friends [Gladstone, Herbert, 
and the Duke of Newcastle] the precise extent of your alliance with 
Lord John. There wasevidently less of personal hostility to him, and 
I did all in my power to improve the occasion. He must feel that our 
eternal friendship cannot be struck up after the manner of a German 
play, but I feel satisfied that, with a little patience and good manage- 
ment, a cordial fusion will become practicable and easy.’ 

In point of fact Mr. Gladstone spoke with great energy 
against the financial measures of Lord Derby’s Government, 
and contributed to the defeat sustained by the Government 
on the budget which led to their immediate resignation. There 
was therefore no essential difference of conduct between any of 
the friends of Sir Robert Peel and Lord Aberdeen. They 
were prepared for the coming event, although the question of 
Parliamentary Reform, to which Lord John Russell was 
pledged, and which Sir James Graham had accepted, might 
give rise to future difficulties; and there was a still wider 
divergency on ecclesiastical questions, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Sidney Herbert, and the Duke belonging to the High Church 
school, whilst Sir James Graham was a staunch supporter of 
the royal supremacy and the authority of the law in the 
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Established Church, in which he agreed with Lord Aberdeen. 
Nothing, however, appears to have been said on these subjects. 

Far greater differences existed in the Liberal party. Some 
were for Lord John Russell, some against him; some supported 
Lord Palmerston, some condemned him. On the question of 
Reform Lord John would have to propose more than his Whig 
friends approved, or less than his Radical allies demanded. 
The utmost confusion and disunion prevailed. Lord Derby, 
on the contrary, was at the head of a compact party of 310 
members of the House of Commons. If he could have pre- 
vailed on Lord Palmerston and Mr. Gladstone to join him 
(which might well have happened but for personal reasons), 
he might have succeeded in retaining power against a com- 
bination of disorganised and reluctant elements. The task 
which devolved upon Lord Aberdeen was, therefore, one of 
peculiar difficulty. He had not only to promote union and a 
good understanding amongst his immediate friends, but to ob- 
tain the assent and confidence of another party disposed to 
view himself with suspicion and rent asunder by strong ani- 
mosities among its own members. 

Before Lord Aberdeen proceeded to Osborne in obedience 
to her Majesty’s commands, he called on Lord Lansdowne, 
who was too unwell to accompany him. The Marquis inti- 
mated that he was not desirous himself to undertake the heavy 
duties of Prime Minister. He admitted that he had been much 
pressed to do so by Lord Palmerston and others, that he was 
opposed to measures of Parliamentary Reform, that he was 
aware of the unwillingness of some of Peel’s friends to serve 
under him, and that on the whole he considered Lord Aber- 
deen best fitted for the task at this juncture. He also pro- 
mised, in general terms, his co-operation and assistance in 
arriving at a settlement with the Whigs. This promise Lord 
Lansdowne amply fulfilled; and it is not too much to say that 
without his tact, his firmness, and his just influence over his 
friends, the combination would have failed. For the difficulties 
lay in that quarter. 

On December 18 Lord John Russell, having met Lord 
Aberdeen in the Park, volunteered the declaration that he was 
willing to lead the Commons and accept the seals of the 
Foreign Office under Lord Aberdeen. Lord Aberdeen jumped 
at his offer, commended its generosity, and closed with it on 
the spot. He went to Osborne, announced Lord John’s consent, 
and, relying on it, accepted the Queen’s commission to form a 
Government. On his return from Osborne he saw Lord John 
the same evening, who did not retract his proposal. But the 
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next morning early, Lord John went to Argyll House and de- 
clared that reflection and consultation with some of his friends 
had convinced him that the act of submission on his part was not 
consistent with his honour, and though he would support Lord 
Aberdeen’s Government and advise his friends to join it, he 
could not be a member of it. Lord Aberdeen remonstrated, 
and told him that if he had known this before he saw the 
Queen, he would have acted differently. Lord John subse- 
quently proposed to sit in the Cabinet and lead the House of 
Commons without holding any office ; but this proposal was 
condemned as unprecedented and inadmissible. Lord Lans- 
downe informed Lord Aberdeen that he had spared no argu- 
ment or suggestion he could think of to remove the hesitation, 
or more than hesitation, of Lord John, and he trusted with 
success. It so happened, as we know from another source, 
that Mr. Macaulay arrived whilst the interview between Lord 
Lansdowne and Lord John was going on at Lansdowne House. 
He had in fact been sent for. Lord Lansdowne told him the 
subject of their discussion, and the case was put before him 
with all its pros and cons for his opinion. He heard all they 
had to say, and then delivered his judgment in a very eloquent 
speech, strongly recommending Lord John to go on with Lord 
Aberdeen, and saying that, at such a crisis as this, the refusal 
of his aid (which was indispensable for the success of the 
attempt) would be little short of treason. Lord John was 
shaken, but did not give his final decision. Lord Clarendon 
afterwards repeated to him the same arguments. Lord John 
said, ‘ I suppose it will be as you wish;’ but his vacillation 
and objections, renewed in various forms, placed the whole 
combination in suspense for several days, and were with dif_i- 


culty surmounted. He insisted at Jast on taking the seals of 


the Foreign Office, though only to hold them for a few weeks, 
when he was succeeded in that department by Lord Clarendon, 
a far more competent and efficient Foreign Minister. His 
temporary acceptance of the seals of that department, which 
he announced to the foreign ambassadors and ministers at their 
first interview, was regarded by those eminent personages as a 
bad joke. 

Strange to say, although the differences of opinion between 
Lord Palmerston and Lord Aberdeen. were far greater than 
any existing between Lord Aberdeen and Lord John Russell, 
there was much less difficulty in inducing Lord Palmerston to 
take a practical view of the situation and to play his part in 
it. Lord Aberdeen called on him on December 21. Lord 
Palmerston received him very civilly, even cordially, talked of 
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old times, and reminded him that they had been acquainted for 
sixty years since they were at Harrow, and had lived together 
in the course of their political lives more than most men. Lord 
Aberdeen offered him the Admiralty, saying that he considered 
it in existing circumstances the most important office, and the 
one in which he could render the greatest service to the country, 
but if he preferred any other office, it should be at his disposal. 
Lord Palmerston, however, at first declined, alleging that 
although he had no hostile feeling to Lord Aberdeen, they had 
been so long and so often opposed to each other on foreign 
questions, that the public would misconstrue his motives in 
taking office under him. Here again the influence of Lord 
Lansdowne and Lord Clarendon was usefully exercised. But 
we have Lord Palmerston’s own account of the transaction ; he 
wrote to his brother-in-law, Mr. Sullivan :— 


‘On Tuesday I positively declined joining the new Government, 
first to Lansdowne, who was nearly an hour talking to me, and after- 
wards to Aberdeen, who came and offered me carte blanche as to de- 
partments ; but on Wednesday morning Clarendon came to tell me he 
had had the Foreign Office offered him, and that he was disposed to 
accept it. That removed much of the objection I had felt. When he 
left me, Lansdowne came again earnestly to press me to take office, 
and I at last consented to take the Home Office, the department I had 
mentioned as the one I should have preferred if I had been willing to 
join the new regiment. Reflection has satistied me that I have acted 
rightly. The state of the country in all its interests, foreign and 
domestic, requires a Government as strong as there are elements for 
making it; and if my aid is thought by Lansdowne and others likely 
to be useful, [ ought not to let personal feelings stand in the way. As 
regards myself individually, it must be borne in mind that when the 
Whigs and Peelites unite to form a Government, and to support it, I 
should, if I had persisted in standing aloof, have been left in a little 
agreeable political solitude. Iam glad, therefore, that I have not ad- 
hered to my first determination ; and I am sure that the course which, 
on second thoughts, I have pursued is the best for the public interest 
and for my own comfort.’ * 


Lord Palmerston had before him the alternatives to accept 
office under Lord Aberdeen, or to join Lord Derby. Mr. 
Sidney Herbert had certain information on the 19th that, if not 
included in the arrangements, he would place himself at the 
head of the Opposition in the Commons. It turned upon the 
ba ance of a hair which course he should pursue ; but his good 
judgment prevailed, and he took the right one. Even then, at 
the Tiverton election, Lord Palmerston spoke in complimentary 








* Life of Lord Palmerston, by the Hon. Evelyn Ashley, vol. ii. p. 3. 
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terms of the Derby Government, as if he held that chance in 
reserve in the event of a failure of the Coalition Ministry. 

The Government might now be said to be formed, although 
the minor appointments remained to be filled up, which was 
not accomplished without some difficulty, for the numerical 
strength of the Peelites in the House of Commons bore no just 
proportion to the number of offices allotted to them in the 
Cabinet, and this gave rise to dissatisfaction at Brookes’s. Sir 
James Graham noted in his journal on December 25 :— 


‘I have great faith in the strong cohesion of office; otherwise it 
night be difficult to bind together the materials of which the Cabinet 
will be composed. It will embrace, however, great administrative 
talent and debating power, and will present a more formidable front to 
the Protectionists than they deemed possible. The Government may 
be considered as formed; seven Peelites, five Whigs, one Radical 
(Sir William Molesworth) compose the Cabinet; John Russell and 
Palmerston will balance each other, and it may be possible with skill 
to pull between them. It is a powerful team, but it will require good 
driving. There are some odd tempers and queer ways among them ; 
but on the whole they are gentlemen, and they have a perfect gentle- 
man at their head, who is honest and direct, and who will not brook 
insincerity in others.’ 


Even later, the combination was placed in some danger by 
the wrangle for the minor offices. Lord Aberdeen did not 
admit the justice of the criticism made on the composition of 
the Cabinet, for he Jooked most to the fitness of the men for the 
offices they were to fill. The aspirants for office, many of whom 
were necessarily disappointed, fought as partisans for the repre- 
seniation and influence of their party. Mr. Disraeli remarked 
that ‘ the cake was too small for them all,’ or, as Mr. Fox had 
expressed it with respect to the Ministry of All the Talents, 
‘ We are three in a bed.’ 

It is not our intention to enter upon a history of the memo- 
rable Administration thus formed under Lord Aberdeen. No 
Government, of which we have experience, presented a greater 
array of administrative talent, of parliamentary eloquence, or 
of political experience. The causes which led to its premature 
and somewhat ignominious dissolution were not internal but 
external. During the first fifteen months of its existence, its 
course was as harmonious as that of any Cabinet of our times. 
The chief difficulty ahead lay in Lord John Russell’s engage- 
ment to reopen the question of Parliamentary Reform, to 
which Lord Palmerston and Lord Lansdowne were opposed, 
and this led to the temporary withdrawal of the Home Secretary. 
When the draft of the Reform Bill was submitted to the 
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Cabinet, Lord Aberdeen gave it as his opinion that it might 
well have gone further in the liberal direction. But the 
event which really shook the Government to its foundations 
was cne which no one foresaw at the moment of its formation 
—the occurrence of war with Russia. Noman living was more 
averse to war than Lord Aberdeen, or more unwilling to be- 
lieve in the occurrence of such a calamity. We remember to 
have heard him say some years later, in melancholy tones, ‘But I 
‘ thought, too, that cloud would pass over us.’ 

The danger ahead began, however, to project its coming 
shadow, not many weeks after the formation of the Govern- 
ment, and Lord Aberdeen was not blind to it. Differences 
arose about the Holy Places, which Lord John Russell en- 
deavoured to compose; but, as early as February 15, 1853, 
Lord Aberdeen wrote :— 

‘ Assurances of prompt and effective aid on the approach of danger, 
given by us to the Porte, would in all probability produce war. These 
barbarians hate us all, and would be delighted to take their chance of 
some advantage by embroiling us with the other Powers of Chris- 
tendom. It may be necessary to give them a moral support and to 
endeavour to prolong their existence: but we ought to regard as the 
greatest misfortune any engagement which compelled us to take up 
arms for the Turks.’ 


These sentiments were so rooted in the mind of Lord 
Aberdeen, that he continued, to the last moment, to regard 
such a war as almost an impossibility, unless it should become 
necessary to defend Constantinople itself and the Bosphorus 
from a Russian invasion. Events, and the counteracting 
agency of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, proved too strong for 
ministers bent on the maintenance of peace. But, unhappily, 
the known repugnance of the British Cabinet to engage in 
such a war, and the language of what was called the 
‘ Manchester School,’ only encouraged the Emperor of Russia 
to persevere in his aggressive policy, though he doubtless was 
not aware of the catastrophe to which it was leading, which 
cost him his reputation and his life. It is curious to note, as 
we do from these papers, that the boldest and most energetic 
advocate in the Cabinet of the measures which led to war was 
Lord John Russell—more so than Lord Palmerston. It is 
true that more vigorous measures and a more explicit declara- 
tion of our policy at an earlier period might have warned 
Russia of the dangers which awaited her; but, on the other 
hand, the more the Porte felt it could rely on our succour, the 
more unreasonable it became, and the more eager for war. 

Lord Aberdeen was disposed to place more confidence in 
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the honour and prudence of the Emperor Nicholas than they 
deserved ; and he was reluctant to take the early and vigorous 
measures which might possibly have averted the catastrophe, 
for the alliance of Turkey and of France under Napoleon III. 
offered no attraction to a British minister. He therefore held 
back as long as possible. With the advance of Russia and 
the attack on the Turkish squadron at Sinope, war became 
inevitable, and the nation entered upon it with enthusiasm. 
The despatch of the fleet, the landing in the Crimea, and the 
victory of the Alma were hailed as the precursors of the 
speedy fall of Sebastopol, and if that event had taken place 
at once, the Ministry would have been triumphant. But the 
sufferings and privations of the succeeding winter reversed 
the position, and the Government was held responsible for 
hope deferred, for imperfect military organisation, and for the 
miseries of a protracted siege and an inclement winter. That 
was natural, but we doubt whether any other Government 
would at the time, and with the materials at its disposal, 
have fared better. Our whole military system had become 
relaxed and obsolete in an unbroken peace of nearly forty 
years. The art of war had made immense progress with 
which we had not kept pace. The steam navigation of ships 
of war and the resources of modern gunnery were still in their 
infancy. Everything, save the valour of British troops and the 
gallantry of their inexperienced officers, had changed. Lord 
Aberdeen was too wise a man not to acknowledge that the only 
mode of terminating the war by an honourable peace was to 
conduct it with vigour; and although the Duke of Newcastle, 
as Secretary of State for War under the new arrangement, had 
to bear the brunt of that unpopularity and misfortune which 
in so many ways attended him through life, we hold it no more 
than justice to say that no minister in his place could have 
laboured with more indefatigable zeal and judicious foresight in 
the administration of his department. He was the victim of 
circumstances, and the Prime Minister shared his fate ; but the 
actual cause of the dissolution of the Cabinet was the sudden 
resolution of Lord John Russell, when he refused to meet Mr. 
Roebuck’s motion of censure and threw up the game. This 
abrupt determination of the Whig leader placed Lord Pal- 
merston at the head of affairs, and terminated the official career 
of Lord Aberdeen. 

Here we pause, for our object in pursuing with some minute- 
ness the details of a single passage in the life of Lord Aberdeen 
is not so much historical as personal. We have sought to 
enable our readers to form a more correct judgment of a 
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singularly reserved, simple, and honest character, which was 
misunderstood even by his contemporaries, and we shall con- 
clude these remarks by a sketch of that character by a master’s 
hand. Lord Aberdeen died on December 14, 1860. Within 
a few months of that date Lord Herbert of Lea and Sir James 
Graham also passed away. The last affecting pages of the 
record from which we quote are devoted to the memory of these 
excellent men. The Duke of Newcastle followed them to the 
grave in 1864; and of the friends and colleagues of Sir Robert 
Peel, in a very few years, Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Cardwell 
alone survived. Shortly after the death of Lord Aberdeen, 
Mr. Gladstone addressed to his son, now Sir Arthur Gordon, 
a letter in which he recorded his own impressions of the life 
and character of his departed friend. It is, we think, one of 
the purest tributes of respect and affection ever offered by one 
man of heart to another—remarkable alike for the breadth and 
justice of its views and for the elegance of its language. We 
shall therefore quote in conclusion as much of this paper as our 
limits will permit, and we shall add nothing to lessen the effect 
of these passages on the reader. 


‘T may first refer to the earliest occasion on which I saw him; for it 
illustrates a point not unimportant in his history. On an evening ia 
the month of January, 1835, during what is called the short Govern- 
ment of Sir Robert Peel, | was sent for by Sir Robert Peel, and received 
from him the offer, which I accepted, of the Under-Secretaryship for 
the Colonies. From him I went on to your father, who was then 
Secretary of State in that department, and who was thus to be, in 
official home-talk, my master. Without any apprehension of hurting 
you, I may confess that I went in fear and trembling. I knew Lord 
Aberdeen only by public rumour. Distinction of itself, naturally and 
properly, rather alarms the young. I had heard of his high character, 
but I had also heard of him as a man of cold manners, and close and 
even haughty reserve. It was dusk when I entered his room—the 
room on the first floor, with the bow-window looking to the Park—so 
that I saw his figure rather than his countenance. I do not recollect 
the matter of the conversation ; but I well remember that before I had 
been three minutes with him, all my apprehensions had melted away 
like snow in the sun; and I came away from that interview conscious 
indeed—as who could fail to be conscious ?—of his dignity, but of a 
dignity so tempered by a peculiar purity and gentleness, and so asso- 
ciated with impressions of his kindness, and even friendship, that I 
believe I thought more about the wonder of his being at that time so 
misunderstood by the outer world, than about the new duties and 
responsibilities of my new office. I was only, I think, for about ten weeks 
his under-secretary. But as some men hate those whom they have 
injured, so others love those whom they have obliged; and _ his friend- 
ship continued warm and unintermitting for the subsequent twenty-six 
years of his life. 
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‘Some of his many great qualities adorned him in common with 
several, or even with many, other contemporary statesmen, such as 
clearness of view, strength of the deliberative faculty, strong sense of 
duty, deep devotion to the Crown, and the most thorough and uncom- 
promising loyalty to his friends and colleagues. In this loyalty of in- 
tention many, I think, are not only praiseworthy but perfect. But 
the loyalty of intention was in him so assisted by other and distinctive 
qualities, as to give it a peculiar efficacy ; and anyone associated with 
Lord Aberdeen might always rest assured that he was safe in his hands. 
When our law did not allow prisoners the benefit of counsei, it was 
commonly said that the judge was counsel for the prisoner. Lord 
Aberdeen was always counsel for the absent. Doubtless he had 
pondered much upon the law, “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
** self.” It had entered profoundly into his being, and formed a large 
part of it. He was strong in his self-respect, but his respect for others 
—not for this man or that, but for other men as men—was much more 
conspicuous. Rarely indeed have I heard him utter a word concerning 
opponents, or concerning those who actually were or had been friends, 
that could have given pain. If, and when, it was done, it was done, 
so to speak, judicially, upon full and reluctant conviction, and with 
visible regret. 

‘If I have said that he had much in common with other distinguished 
men, who were, like him, statesmen by profession, it has been by way 
of preface to what I have now to say, namely, that what has ever struck 
me most in his character, as a whole, was its distinctiveness. There 
were several mental virtues which he possessed in a degree very 
peculiar; there were, I think, one or two in which he stood almost 
alone. I am not in myself well qualified for handling a subject like 
this; and, also, my life has been too hurried to give me the most 
favourable opportunities. Still I must try to explain my meaning. I 
will name, then, the following characteristics, one and all of which 
were more prominent in him than in any public man I ever knew— 
mental calmness—the absence (if for want of better words I may de- 
scribe by a negative) of all egotism; the love of exact justice, a 
thorough tolerance of spirit, and last, and most of all, an entire absence 
of suspicion. There was something very remarkable in the combination 
of these qualities, as well as in their separate possession. Most men, 
who might be happy enough to have one half of his love of justice, 
would be so tossed with storms of indignation at injustice, as to’ lose 
the balance of their judgment. But he had, or seemed to have, all the 
benefits, all the ennobling force, of strong emotion, with a complete ex- 
emption from its dangers. His mind seemed to move in an atmosphere 
of chartered tranquillity, which allowed him the view of every object, 
however blinding to others, in its true position and proportion. 

‘It has always appeared to me that the love of justice is one of the 
rarest among all good qualities; I mean the love of it with full and 
commanding strength. I should almost dare to say there are five 
generous men for one just man. The beauty of justice is the beauty 
of simple form; the beauty of generosity is heightened with colour 
and every accessory. The passions will often ally themselves with 
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generosity, but they always tend to divert from justice. The man who 
strongly loves justice must love it for its own sake, and such a love 
makes of itself a character of a simple grandeur to which it is hard to 
find an equal. 

‘There is, perhaps, no position in this country in which the love of 
justice, that 1 have ascribed in such extraordinary measure to your 
father, can be so severely tested, as in that very position of Foreign 
Minister with which his name is so closely associated. Nowhere is a 
man so constantly, and in such myriad forms, tempted to partiality ; 
nowhere can he do more for justice ; but nowhere is it more clear that 
all human force is inadequate for itsend, A nation is rarely just to other 
nations. Perhaps it is never truly just, though sometimes (like indi- 
viduals) what may be called more than just. There can be no diffi- 
culty in any country, least of all in this, in finding Foreign Ministers 
able and willing to assert the fair and reasonable claims of their 
countrymen with courage and with firmness. The difficulty is quite 
of another kind; it is to find the Foreign Minister, first, who will him- 
self view those claims in the daylight both of reason and of prudence ; 
secondly, and a far harder task, who will have the courage to hazard, 
and, if need be, to sacrifice himself in keeping the mind of his country- 
men down to such claims as are strictly fair and reasonable. Lord 
Aberdeen was most happy in being Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs in the time and in the political company of two such men as 
the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel. He was also happy in 
the general prevalence of a spirit of great sobriety in the country, which 
was singularly free, under the Government of Sir Robert Peel, from 
the opposite but sometimes associated extremes of wantonness and fear. 
I am glad to think that his administration of his department earned a 
decided public approval. So just a man wiil, I think, rarely attain in 
that department to the same measure of popularity, while a less just 
man might easily obtain one far greater.’ 


Here Mr. Gladstone pauses to note with candour that a 
difference of opinion did exist between himself and Lord Aber- 
deen on the state of Italy and its relation to Austria in par- 
ticular—‘ the only question of practical importance on which 
‘during twenty-six years he was unable to accept Lord 
* Aberdeen’s judgment.’ 


‘Though I feel that I cannot, by any effort, do justice to what I 
have termed his finely shaded character, I also feel that I might be 
drawn onwards to great length on the subject. I must resist the im- 
pulse, but I cannot stop without saying a word on the quality which I 
regard as beyond all others his own. I mean the absence from his 
nature of all tendency to suspicion. Those who have read his State 
papers, and have admired their penetrating force and comprehensive 
scope, will not misunderstand me when I say that he was in this respect 
a little child, not from defect of vision, but from thorough no bleness of 
nature. 
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‘I do not think it was by effort and self-command that he rid him- 
self of suspicion, In the simple and strong aim of the man to be good 
himself, it belonged to the very strength and simplicity of that aim 
that he should also think others good. I recollect, and I dare say you 
better recollect, one of his sayings—“I have a habit of believing 
“people.” ‘To some these words may not seem to import a peculiarity, 
But as descriptive of him they indicate what, of all the points of his 
character, seemed to me most peculiar. I have known one man as free 
from suspicion as was Lord Aberdeen, but he was nota politician. I 
am far from thinking statesmen or politicians less honourable than other 
men; quite the reverse. But the habit of their life renders them suspi- 
cious. The vicissitudes of politics, the changes of opinion, the changes 
of alliance, the skarp transitions from co-operation to antagonism, the in- 
evitable contact with revolting displays of self-seeking and self-love ; 
more than all these, perhaps, the constant habit of forecasting the future, 
and shaping all its contingencies beforehand, which is eminently the 
merit and intellectual virtue of the statesman: all these tend to make 
him, and commonly do make him, suspicious even of his best friend. 
This suspicion may be found to exist in conjunction with regard, with 
esteem, nay, with affection. For it must be recollected that it is not 
usually a suspicion of moral delinquency, but (at least as it dwells in 
the better and higher natures) of intellectual error only, in some of its 
numerous forms, or at most, of speaking with a reserve that may be 
more or less, or even wholly, unconscious. None of these explanations 
are needed for Lord Aberdeen. He always took words in their direct 
and simple meaning, and assumed them to be the index of the mind, 
and its full index too; so that he did not speculate to learn what un- 
discovered residue might still remain in its dark places. This entire 
immunity from suspicion, which makes our minds’ in general like a 
haunted place, and the sense of the immunity that he conveyed to his 
friends in all his dealings with them, combined with the deep serenity 
of his mind, which ever seemed to beguile and allay, by some kindly 
process of nature, excitement in others, gave an indescribable charm to all 
intercourse with him in critical and difficult circumstances. Hence, 
perhaps, in great part, and not merely from his intellectual gifts, was 
derived the remarkable power he seemed to me to exercise, in winning 
confidences without seeking to win them; and on the whole I believe 
that this quality, could we hold it as it was held in him, would save us 
from ten erroneous judgments for one into which it might lead. For 
the grand characteristic of suspicion after all—as of superstition—is to 
see things that are not. 

‘J turn now to another point. Lord Aberdeen was not demonstra- 
tive. I do not suppose he could have been an actor. He was un- 
studied in speech, and it is of interest to enquire what it was that gave 
such extraordinary force and impressiveness to his language. He did 
not deal in antithesis. His sayings were not sharpened with gall. In 
short, one might go on disclaiming for him all the accessories to which 
most men who are impressive owe their impressiveness. Yet I never 
knew anyone who was so impressive, in brief utterances conveying the 
sum of the matter. One of these in particular he mentioned to me, as 
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he may have done to others, but it cannot be too much remembered, 
from its connexion with one of the most momentous declarations that 
have, in modern times, proceeded from the lips of an individual man. 
When the Duke of Wellington, in November 1830, had pronounced 
his rather idolatrous eulogy on the Parliamentary Constitution of 
England, and had thus become, against his will, a main, or perhaps 
the main, author of the Reform Bill, on his sitting down he turned to 
Lord Aberdeen, who was by him, and used the words—“ I have not 
“ said too much, have I?” Lord Aberdeen replied, “ You'll hear of 
“it.” He did hear of it! England and Europe heard of it, and 
history has caught, and will hold, the echo. 

‘ History has also caught, and will hold firmly and well, the honoured 
name of your father. There was no varnish upon his reputation, more 
than upon his character. He will be remembered in connexion with 
great passages of European policy, not only as a man of singularly 
searching, large, and calm intelligence, but yet more as the just man, 
the man that used only true weights and measures, and ever held even 
the balance of his ordered mind. It is no reproach to other statesmen, 
of this or of other periods, to say that scarcely any of them have had a 
celebrity so entirely unaided by a transitory glare. But if this be so, 
it implies that while they, for the most part, must relatively lose, he 
must relatively and greatly gain. If they have had stage-lights, and 
he has had none, it is the hour when those lights are extinguished that 
will, for the first time, do that justice as between them, which he was 
too noble, too far aloft in the tone of his mind, to desire to anticipate. 
All the qualities and parts in which he was great were those that are 
the very foundation-stones of our being; as foundation-stones they are 
deep, and as being deep they are withdrawn from view; but time is 
their witness and their friend, and in the final distribution of posthumous 
fame, Lord Aberdeen has nothing to forfeit, he has only to receive.’ 





No. CCCXXV, will be published in January, 1884. 
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233 —Drooke’s ‘ Catalogue,’ 233—Yorke’s ‘ Union of Honour,’ 234— 
Dugdale’s ‘ Baronage,’ 234—Collins’s ‘Peerage,’ 285—use made of it 
by Carlyle, 236—Crawfurd’s and Douglas’s Scotch Peerages, 237— 
Wood's edition of Crawfurd, 23%—Crossley’s Irish Peerage, 230— 
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Guthrie’s Peerage, 239—Edmondson’s ‘ Heraldry,’ 240—Playfair’s 
‘British Family Antiquity,’ 241—Debrett’s ‘Peerage’ 241— 
Lodge’s ‘ Peerage,’ 242—question of precedency in connexion with 
Scotch baronets, 244—Sir B. Burke’s extraordinary pedigrees, 245 
—Mr. Foster’s ‘Peerage and Baronetage,’ 247—jurisdiction in 
matters relating to the peerage of Scotland, 249— curious story of 
a Scottish baronetcy, 254. 
Prowe, Dr. L., his ‘ Life of Copernicus’ reviewed, 295. 





R 


Russia, advance of, in Asia by a proposed railway to Herat, 390— 
physical geography of the Transcaspian region, 394—M. Lessar’s 
survey, 395—the Robat Pass, 397—route from Askabad to Sarakhs, 
399—petroleum industry at Baku, 405—the Transcaucasian railway, 
410—commercial inutility of the proposed line, 411—availability 
for military transport, 414—opinion of Sir Henry Rawlinson, 417 

—effect on our defensive military position in India, 417. 





S 


Schubert, an example of genius without painstaking, 477—his musical 
powers in early life, 478—his want of ideas about his art, 479—his 
personal character, 480—character of his music, 482. 

Scottish language, its place among the dialects of English, 421— 
its Teutonic basis, 423—vinfluence of France, 424—the Celtic 
element, 426—from what portion of the Teutonic race derived, 427 

—specimens of the popular dialect, 429—terms for parts of the 

body, 430—Scotch more Teutonic than modern English, 433— 

power of compounding words, 434—erroneous idea of growth and 

decay of language, 485—the so-called principle of ‘ laziness,’ 436— 
peculiar Scotch compounds suggestive of a creative faculty, 457— 
grammatical peculiarities, 438—use of ‘ devil’ in negations, 439— 
‘ Heckelbirnie,’ or ‘ Heckiebirne,’ 440—changes ot vocables, 441— 
numerous expressions for ‘ topsy-turvy, 442—the Aberdeenshire 
dialect, 445. 
Seebohm, Frederic, his ‘ English Village Community,’ noticed, 333 
Snakes, natural appearance and systematic characters of, 199—rudi- 
mentary limbs of the Pythonidx, 201--.geographical distribution, 202 
—different kinds, 204—apparatus of progression, 204—mechanism 
of deglutition, 205—exaggerated stories of swallowing powers, 206— 
mode of propagation, 207—-sea snakes, 207—subdivisions of the 
order, 208—rattlesnake’s tail, 210—-Miss Hopley’s observation of 
independent constricting powers, 213—do snakes swallow their 
young ? 214—the ‘great sea serpent,’ 216 — snake-taming, 218— 
venomous snakes of India, 218—infants poisoned by milk of bitten 
women, 219—hamadryad, or snake-eating snake, 22(—krait, tic- 
polonga, and Echis carinata, 221—inetlicacy of alleged antidotes, 
222—death-rate from snakebite, 223—Dr. Stradling’s plan of ex- 
termination, 224. 
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7 ; 
Tonquin, discovery by M. Dupuis of the Songcoi route into South- 
West China through, 262—his expedition up the river, 263— 
M. Garnier’s armed mission, 266—capture of the Anamese forts, 
269—M. Philastre’s letter of remonstrance, 270—death of Garnier, 
271—reaty of Saigon, 272—treachery of the French towards the 
Tonquinese rebels, 275-—disappointment of commercial expecta- 
tions, 274—renewal of operations under Captain Riviére, 275 
hopes of the French, 276—the experience of Saigon, 277—state- 
ments of Mr. Colquhoun compared with those of M. Rocher, 279- 
no benefit possible for French commerce, 281—suzerainty of China 
over Anam, 281—King Tuduc’s appeal to Pekin, 283—the duty of 
China, 285—shortcomings and dangers of French policy, 287. 


Vv 


Vicksburg and Gettysburg, review of works by the Comte de Paris and 
other authors relating the Federal successes at, 510—position of 
Vicksburg, 513—repulse of Sherman’s attack, 514—unsuccessful am 
attempt to reach the Yazoo, 516--loss of the ‘ Indianola’ and 
‘Queen of the West,’ 520—Farragut’s expedition from the south, 
520—junction of Porter’s squadron, 525—Grant’s victory at Port 
Gibson, 524—reprehensible conduct of Pemberton, 525—retreat of 
Johnston from Jackson, 526—defeat of Pemberton at Champion’s 
Hill, 527—1all of Vicksburg, 529—passage of the Rapahannock by 
the Federals, 531—battle of Chancellorsville, 535—death of Stone- 
wall Jackson, 535—march of Lee into Pennsylvania, 537—the 
gathering at Gettysburg, 539—the Federal position at Cemetery 
Hill, 541—the fight, 548—annihilation of Pickett’s division, 545— 
influence of this battle on the war, 546. 
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